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CONNERSVILLE VALVELESS 
ROTARY PUMPS 


Are extremely simple, rugged and efficient. 


The above illustrates internal construction showing the two symmetrical 
rotating parts which are called impellers. 


These do not come in contact with the case or with each other but are 
separated by a small clearance. 


The pump discharges six times per revolution resulting in a smooth flow 
with the minimum of shock. 


Heavy steel shafts are pressed and keyed into the impellers and rest in 
bearings of generous size which are lined with genuine babbitt. 


These pumps are suitable for handling nearly all liquids or for maintain- 
ing either high or low vacuums. 


Quotation and descriptive matter on request. 


JSte Onnersville Blower (@mpany 


Connersville Indiana USA: 
Chicago, Monadnock Block = New York. Il4 Liberty Street 
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oal Reliet is 


Sorely Neede 


Impending Strike Settlement Finds Iron and Steel Industry in Initial Stage of Sweep- 
ing Curtailment of Production— Scarcity of Material Grows and Mak- 
ers Decline New Business—Coke Control Stays Feverish Rise 


strike has 


iron and 


ROMISED settlement of the coal 
come at the critical moment for the 
steel industry when a sweeping contraction of 


production has seemed unescapable. Even now, it 
is a serious question whether the curtailment of oper- 
ations already well under way can be arrested in its 
first stage before a free movement of coal and coke 
supplies to crippled plants can be restored. ‘The past 
week has shown a spread of the paralyzing effects 
of a restriction of fuel requirements, to a degree where 
the loss of cases, has been more 


output, in many 


extensive than during the steel strike. Various plants 
which had managed to maintain operation at or only 
slightly below a normal basis, against direct labor dis- 
turbance, have been forced to yield sharply to the nar- 
It is apparent that a few 
the 
steel makers literally would have been swamped with 


rowed distribution of fuel. 


weeks more of present conditions and iron and 
deferred obligations which would have made a clear- 
ing of their books a tremendous problem. 

The list of additional shutdowns of 
plants for the week as the result of 
the lengthy one. 
Many sheet mills have been forced 
to close and others have been crip- 


pled at a time when the shortage in this product is 


Many Plants 
Crippled 


coal crisis, is a 


pronounced to be the greatest the country ever has 
The additional loss of output in tin plate 
Tubular goods have been 


known. 
and wire has been heavy. 
affected considerably and the largest maker has been 
obliged to lighten up production in its various plants, 
In the Youngstown district several large plants havé 
suspended completely. A leading Pittsburgh independ- 
ent has been reduced from practically 100 per cent 
to not over 60 per cent operations. Eight out of 
12 blast furnaces at Gary, 5 out of 11 at South 
Chicago and one out of four at Joliet are running. 
Few merchant furnaces 
have been forced to bank or go out. 

Under present conditions of shortage, export busi- 
Some sizable sales have 


The Joliet mills are down. 


ness is severely restricted. 
been made, however, including 16,000 tons of rails to 


Chile, and 12,000 tons of tank plates and 21,500 boxes 


of tin plate to Japan. The steel for a 3500-ton zinc 
smelter for India has been placed tentatively. 
A return of government price control 
over coke is the culmination of a fev- 


Coke Under 
Control 


erish week in that product. Spot 
had $10 to $12, 


ovens, just before the fuel adminis- 


coke been sold at 


tration intervened. Fixed prices now in force are $6 
for furnace and $7 for foundry beehive coke, Con 
nellsville ovens, with modifications for other districts, 
and $6.70 for by-product 
The 25 per cent curtailment of coal supplies to bee- 


selected foundry grade. 
hive ovens ordered by the fuel administration went 


into effect Monday. A further cut of 25 per cent 


is slated to follow Thursday, depending whether the 


miners accept the government’s offer of settlement. 

New steel orders, no matter how attractive in size 
or price, have been going begging. Many mills have 
closed their badly congested order books to every 
importunity or device of buyers. A Detroit automo- 
bile manufacturer has been seeking in vain to place 
100,000 tons of strip steel. A 10,000-ton steel bar 
inquiry at Pittsburgh has elicited little interest. In 
the East mills have enough tonnage of steel bars to 
the third 
erable tonnage at 3.50c, Pittsburgh, against the 


run into quarter and are selling consid- 


regular 
level of 2.35c, Pittsburgh. Semifinished material can 
scarcely be had. A sale of sheet bars has been made 
at $50, Pittsburgh. In the East rerolling billets have 
brought $50, Pittsburgh, and slabs, $52.50. 

The pig 


though exceedingly strong and the 


iron market is_ steadier 


No Stop In 


4 great majority of the sellers are de 
Iron Rise 


clining further tonnage. Valley basic 

and bessemer have advanced another 
$1 to $34 and $35, furnace. Eastern basic has reached 
$35, furnace. Standard low phosphorus is up to $45, 
furnace, in the East and to $42, valley. Chicago 
producers are quoting $40, furnace, on No. 2 found- 
ry, based on $45, Birmingham, and have made vari- 
ous sales at this figure. The base foundry grade in 


other districts ranges from $36 to $38, furnace. 
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Who Shall Lead the Engineers? 


ELDOM, if ever, does the reader who glances 
S casually at the list of newly elected officers of 
an organization go to the trouble of analyzing 
the occupations of the office holders unless it is plainly 
evident from cursory examination that one profession, 
trade, or branch of industry is represented by an 
unusually large percentage of the new incumbents. 
Therefore, it would be interesting to know how many 
persons who read the names of men recently elected 
to office in the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, are struck by the fact that of the seven in the 
list, four or 60 per cent are identified with institutions 
of learning or technical branches of departments of 
the federal government. 

Were this high percentage an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, it would not be significant. However, there 
always has been a tendency to place theoretical engi- 
neers, scientists, etc., at the head of and in charge 
of the policies of so-called engineering societies. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the names of many notable, 
practical and successful engineers and manufacturers, 
such as Henry R. Towne, Charles E. Billings, John 
Fritz, Worcester R. Warner, S. T. Wellman, Ambrose 
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Swasey and George Westinghouse, appear on the list 
of the past presidents of the society, the majority of 
the presidents have come from the laboratories and 
classrooms of technical and engineering schools. 

The preponderance of college men is even more 
noticeable in the activities of the engineering societies. 
Most of the committee work is undertaken by men 
associated with educational institutions, and in recent 
years, investigators with the United States bureau of 
mines and bureau of standards have carried a par- 
ticularly heavy part of the burden imposed upon the 
members of the technical societies. 

In view of these facts, one is tempted to ask why 
engineers and manufacturers who daily apply their 
technical training to practical problems do not take a 
more active part in the affairs of the societies. Can 
it be possible that the men who practice engineering 
as an adjunct to business do not have time to indulge 
in these activities, or is it true that the work of the 
engineering societies has acquired the hallmark of 
the class room, and therefore no longer interests 
practical men? These questions merit close attention, 
particularly by those who are charged with the suc- 
cessful guidance of the policies of the large engineer- 
ing organizations. It should be possible to bring 
theoretical and practical men together on common 
ground, and any tendency which seems to point 
toward tle domination of the engineering field by 
one faction to the detriment of the other should be 
checked before harm is done. 





When Sanity Finally Returns 
ge age pe of the governmental 


prices and regulations on coke have been the 

inevitable result of a continuance of the pres- 
ent acute shortage of coal which for the nation at 
large is becoming more desperate daily. This has 
followed quickly upon the pronouncement of the cen- 
tral coal committee to sharply restrict the supply of 
coal to beehive ovens, starting Dec. 8. The effect 
of this order plus the increased shortage of coal was 
to precipitate a violent rise in the spot coke market 
at the close of last week. Spot Connellsville coke 
then, it is understood, readily bought from $10 to 
$12 per ton as compared with $6.50 to $7 in the 
week preceding. The taking over of the control of 
the market by the fuel administration under the 
Lever act, which still is in force, then was announced. 
Under these regulations the beehive product is fixed 
at $6 ovens for 48-hour or furnace fuel and at $7 
evens for 72-hour or foundry coke subject to such 
modifications as fit local conditions. Under these 
latter Wise county Virginia furnace coke is listed at 
$7.25 ovens and foundry at $8.25 and New River and 
Pocohontas coke in West Virginia, at $8 ovens for 
both furnace and foundry grades. Selected by- 


wartime 

















product foundry coke is placed at $6.70 base and run 
of oven, $5.70 
product coke there is added the freight rate from 
the competing beehive coke district which takes the 


base. To these base prices on by- 


lewest rate to the point where such by-product coke 
, s 


is produced. 


The return of the coke market to a fixed price 
basis under government control, reflects clearly the 
critical stage to which the stubborn attitude of the 


coal miners has brought the iron and steel industry 
and all other commercial and manufacturing activitic 
of the country as well. This week has seen the be 
ginning of a slowing down of production of iron and 
steel mills and blast 
this situation is to continue unrelieved 


furnaces on a large scale. If 
for an indef 
nite period, the consequences which would be freed 
could be nothing but disastrous for the country at 
large. Added to the large loss of output occasioned 
by the steel strike, it would pile up the arrearage of 
supply so overwhelmingly that it would be practically 
impossible for the mills ever to catch up, in view 
of the present excessive demand. 

From the standpoint of business stability and the 
well-being of the whole country, the situation has 
reached the point where drastic measures are war- 
ranted and demanded. It is well that the coal miners 
at last have come to their senses and have appreciated 
this fact. In accepting the government’s final offer of 
settlement they have spared themselves from a respon- 
sibility that would have become so heavy that no 
class or set of men lucidly could care to assume it 
before an outraged public. And they have avoided 
jeopardizing whatever of their honest dues and rights 
are tied up in the present controversy 





Pig Iron Registers Comeback 


S WAS predicted, failure of the steel strike was 
accompanied by a spectacular comeback in 
pig iron production, which was particularly 
noticeable during November. Inasmuch as the effect 
of any disturbance or impetus to production nsually 
is not registered unti the following month, the pig 
iron output of Octuber indicated the Cegree to which 
blast furnace operation was affected airing the early 
days of the strike, while the Novem'e: record meas- 
ures the recuperation after the breaking of the strike 
in October. 

The production for Novembe: was 2,397,175 tons, 
a gain of 532,751 
bringing the tote! to within 84,000 tons of the Sep- 
tember figure. But 
loss, merchant production it:zreased over September, 


tons over the receding month, 


while “ober registered a large 
indicating that the steelmaking stacks suffered a loss 


greater than that represented by the total net loss. 
It is significant, therefore, that 87 per cent of the gain 


THe From TRAE | 








of November was made by the steelmaking stacks, 
furnaces produced 1,732,296 tons, or 462,629 
tons more than while 
merchant furnaces with 644,189 tons made a gain of 


694 70 tons. 


These 


were produced in October, 


More noteworthy is the fact that of a net gain of 
36 stacks placed in blast during the month, 32 were 
merchanit 


steelmaking stacks while only four were 
stacks. Only 14 fewer furnaces were in blast on 
Nov. 30 than on Aug. 31 when the third highest 


number during the year was in operation. These 
figures prove conclusively that the steel strike affected 
the industry seriously for only a brief period and 
were it not that the coal shortage now is curtailing 
productien, the December pig iron output would be 


practically normal. 





Independents Rise to Power 


IAT preponderant influence in the steel indus- 

f try has not been used to repress competition 
and destroy rivals for trade is clearly shown 

wonderful growth of independent companies 
have sprung up and prospered since the for- 
mation of the United States Steel Corp. 

Taking an outlying province of the steel area as an 
illustration, the same situation being true of other 
localities, the Chicago field indicates that the presence 
bar to 


has been no 


Though represented in 


f the 
success of other companies. 


stronger competitor 


the Chicago district by four plants, two of which are 
among the largest and most efficient in the country, 
with an immense annual output, the leading interest 
has seen its competitors organize and grow rapidly. 
The Inland Steel Co., starting 17 years ago as little 
more than a rerolling proposition, now is fully in- 
tegrated from ore mines to finishing mills and has 
grown to a capitalization of $30,000,000. This growth 
has been made since the Steel corporation was 
organized. 

The Interstate Steel & Iron Co. is another example 
of the growth of a small bar iron mill to a position 
where it assumes rank with the larger steel interests. 
This company has three well equipped plants and a 
widespread trade, and 
It is still growing 


large capitalization, enjoys 
markets a broad line of products. 
and promises soon to occupy an even larger field. 

That such expansion has gone on during the past 
few years in direct competition with the largest in- 
terest indicates that the steel business is conducted on 
manufacturer freedom for 


The records of establish- 


lines which give 
initiative and development. 
ments which have grown into powerful organizations 
form significant proof of the stability and integrity of 
the iron and steel industry and of the men whose 


every 


counsel wisely prevails. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1616 AND 1618 
































Open-hearth, Philadelphia ....... 54.00 Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh...... 4.20¢ 
: ‘ = Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 43.00 to 45.00 . “3: . 
Bessemer, valley cane cheese *? $35.00 Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 43.00 to 45.00 Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 36.40 Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 43.00 to 45.00 p 
Basic, valley 84.00 - . . (In cents per pound) 
Basic, Pittsburgh .............. 35.49  Porsing, Pittsburgh .....--+++++. 51.00 to 56.00 Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.... 5.75¢ 
Basic, delivered, eastem Pa...... 33.00 to 35.00 Forging, Philadelphia ........... 64.00 Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh... . 2.55¢ 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........... 37.65 ' —<< = , 5 Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
Malleable. Chicago, furnace 35 50) Open-hearth, Pittsburgh euisecses $48.00 to 50.00 and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
4 , se i tea ald eo on Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 48.00 to 50.00 100 pounds, 6.00¢ 
eRechie, DSusale, pra Pa.... 36.00 - ri Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 48.00 to 50.00 slain LK asa 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa.... 36.00 to 38.00 Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 48.00 to 50.00 Sheets 
LABS 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... 43.00 to 45.00 oe re pa 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
No. 3 Northern ...-........ 1.15 to 2.25 Wire rods, Putaureh. — am 960.00 to 63.00 No. 28, open-bearth, Pitts. ..... 4.85¢ 
- A — a ay rete Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.45¢ No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 4.35¢ 
Ne. 12 — uous. . oie soe Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.65¢ No. 28, —— oat Seana 4.62¢ 
WO. 2A DRBLOTE ft ee eee eens . ) 
No. 1 Chicago .........+44. 2.25 to 2.75 Shapes, Plates and Bars No. 28, open-bearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ 
No. 2 foundry Eastem ....... 1.75 to 2.25 (In cents per pound) No. 28, bessemer, gennentiae’** 4.35¢ 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh... . 2.45¢ . 
No 1X, eastern delivered Phila...$42.10 to 44.10 Structural shapes, Philadelphia... 2.695¢ to 2 925¢ No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 5.70¢ 
8 8 eae 41.00 Structu:al shapes, New York.... 2.72¢ to 2.95¢ No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. teeeeee 5.70¢ 
No. | foundry, Chicago, furnace... 36.25 “'ructural shapes, Chicago ..... 2 72e No. 28, open-hearth Chi 6.97¢ 
No. 2 found y, valley, Pittsburgh. . 37.40 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.65¢ to 2.75¢ : BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 2 foundry, Buifalo .......... 88.00 fank piates, Chiengo .......... 2.42e No 10, open-hearth, _ Pitts o0eee 3.55¢ 
No. 2 foundry, Boston .......... 41.50 to 42.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.895¢ to 2.995¢ No. 10. bessemer, Pitts. ....... 3.55¢ 
No. 2 found y, Chicago furnace.... 35.00 Tank plates, New Yok ........ 2.92¢ to 3.02¢ No 10. open-hearth Chi. ocene . 8 R2e 
No. 2 found y, Ironton fu nace.... 35.75 to 36.75 Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh .... 2.35¢ to 2.5Me No ‘ 10, onen-hearth, Phila. . --. 3.995¢ to 4.095¢ 
No, 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace.. 35.00 to 36.00 Bars, soft steel, Chicago ...... 2 62¢ Full sheet schedule page 1616 
No, 2X, eastern, del., Phila...... 40.10 to 41.10 Bars, soft steel, New York...... 2.62° to 3.77e s 
No. 2X, eastern, N. J., tidewater.. 40.10 te 41.10 Bars, soft steel. Philadelphia ... 2.549¢ to 3.745¢ Tin Plate 
No. 2X, eastern, Boston ........ 41.90 to 42.90 Bar iron, common, Phila. ...... 99. 0. Dee (Per 100 Ib. box) 
No. 2X, foundry, Bulfalo furnace. . 39.25 Bar iron, common, Chicago ...... 2.77¢ to 3.0uc Tin plate. coke base. Pitts...... $7.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Philadelphia.. 39.10 to 40.10 Bar iron, common, Cleveland .... 3. 25¢ I ° 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater... 39.20 to 40.10 Bar iron, common, _ ae : 27e¢ ron and Steel Pipe 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ..... 34.00 to 35.00 Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh : 25¢ 5 “a , oo : 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... 37.60 to 38.60 Hard steel bars, Chicago........ 2.85¢ a ne & Sibes 7 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ia cunes 37.00 to 38 00 Rails, Track Material Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
No. 2 southern, Phila. .......... 38.50 to 39.50 pian tenet alin: eile $45 00 % to 3 m.. butt, steel 57% 44 
No. 2 8 ‘eae 37.00 to 38.00 «=§ a e ’ s - a ls , 
= ao — Payee Sees oo a hep ry Standard open-hearth rails, mill.. 47.00 % to 3 in., SUR, BOR. ccscess 84% 18% 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis........ 33.25 Relaying rails, light, St. Louis... 40.00 to 46.00 Full pipe schedule page 161¢ 
Viginia, No. aX. furnace ....... 38.25 Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 40.00 to 43.00 Boiler Tubes 
Virginia, No. 2X, Philadelphia ... 42.35 Angle bars, Pittsburgh base.... oe —s 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City..... 42.65 Angle bars, Chicago base. ...... y Se Steel, 3% to 4% inches, 1. c«. 1........ 40% 
Virginia, No, 2X, we ° na: Ae 43.70 to 44.70 Light rails, 25 =O ae... seated Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. I.......... 16 
} , valley, Pittsburgh .... 34.40 Spikes, railroad, ittsburgh..... .35¢ . 
} —- ‘Buttaio oe, eevees 32.00 to 33.00 Track bolts, Pittsburgh......... 5.00¢ Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Gray forge, eastern Pa........... 34.50 Track bolts, Chicago.........+. 4.62¢ Without War Freight Tax 
Silveries, 8%, furnace........... 50.00 Track spikes, Chicago.......... 3.62¢ (Class B Pipe) 
Ohio Silveries, 8%. Chicago...... 46.80 Tie plates, Chicago............ 2.75¢ to 2.90¢ Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. . 48.65 Wire Products Four-inch, Chicago ............. $65.80 
Low phos. standard, Phila....... 48.80 ' ' Senfa- outed 5 Six-inch and over, Chicago....... 62.80 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace...... 40.00 (100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, Sc more) Pouw-inch, New York............ 65.30 
Low phos. standard, Pittsburgh.... 43.40 Wire nails, pane ee peseeeenege 3 10 oo Six-inch and over, New York..... 62.30 
Charcoal, Superior, base grade, Chi- Plain wire, Pittsbugh........... 3.10e to 3.25¢ —Pour-inch, Birmingham .......... 59.00 
. 42.50 - Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh....... ! 3.80¢ to 3.95¢ in te a ~~ a xe 
CD cbcnve chenscseteces so vsee 2.50 to 44.50 > > Six-inch and over, Birmingham.... 56.00 
re k Barbed wire, painted, Pitts....... 3.50¢ H B d Sh fti 
oKke Barbed wire, galvanized, Pitts.... 4.20¢ oops, andas arftin 
a” Cut nails, Pittsburgh 1c. 1...... 5.195¢ ; P r oe 
(At the ovens) Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 3.10c to 3.25¢ oops, Pittsburgh ........+.+++. 3.05¢ 
Connellsville furnace ............ $6.00 Polished staples, Pittsbugh........ 3.50¢ Bands, Pittsburgh .............. 3.05¢ 
Connellsville foundry ........... 7.00 Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 
Pocahontas furnace ...........+.+- 8.00 CM cacdocsecesse 3.50¢ 
Pocahontas foundry ............-- 8.00 R. po Cold finished steel bars, Pitts., 
New River foundry.............. 8.00 Market © rt ving BD ccdndedbestddcasovescoce 8.60¢ 
New River furmace.............+- 8.00 ‘ \G! . 
Wise county furnace............. 7.25 Weekly Market Review.... 1557 Rivets 
Wise county foundry............ 8.25 De ctcneectunnd Gude 1561 Structural rivets, Pittsburgh..... 3.90¢ to 4.15¢ 
wn # c Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh......... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Ferroalloys BE cccnes co dccncepentais 1563 oh ag Bp OP et 
Ferromanganese, R0 per cent. de- Scrap Seebeoeeaecessoseeescese 1564 
livered, domestic metal...... $120.00 eS eee 1565 Nuts and Bolts 
Verromanganese, 80 per cent, , > a Cac . 
English c¢.i.f. Atlantie ports.. 110.00 Tin Plate ...22eseeeeeeeees 1565 shia a) 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- Pe sin wae oik'ee'eclatelliae 1565 et ye ye oe 
nace GTS ccc ccsccceseesee 38.00 to 40.00 Bars oP aon BAe ee | ae 1566 EE A ng 45-5 to 50-10 off 
a © py oe 80.00 to 85.00 Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets.... 1566 SEE nhasesscvenesseses 40-5 to 50-10 off 
Ferrotungsten, standard, _per Cars, and Track Materials. 1566 Larger and we seiis. 10 to 40-10 off 
pound contained, furnace.... 1.10to 1.20 PII PG 1567 s fen fet eeeeed gale 
Ferroch 60 to 70 per cent c (% ‘ hes, p a) 
ten 6 te 8 cr ont EY Gibsn cntbdnsesdae ake 1567 Rolled thread ...........++4++ 50-7% to 60 off 
carbon, per pound contained, Merchant and Cast Pipe.... 1569 _ ——— aseoreveesnee 40- wt ro 14 < 
maker’s plant ........ 6 eeece 27¢ to 29¢ Nonferrous Markets....... 1568 Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
— RP A 4 Structural Shapes ........ 1568 nuts % in. and larger...... 60-10-5 off 
according to analysis........ $5.50to $7.00 CS REO Pre ee 1569 we vm — ees 70-10-5 of 
Ferro carbon-titanium, carloads, Semifinished Steel ........ 1569 Gimlet and cone point lag 
producers plant, per net ton.. 200.00 - e 0-10 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 59.50 Export nr a wis wigs 1570 CHOME  wccccccsccs ames" 50-10 off 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, Ll per cent 62.80 British Market bua taded ee 1571 Het meeesed, cums tlenk..... 2.50c to 2.706 off 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 66.10 EE ae ee 1600 Hot pressed, square tapped..... 2.25¢ to 2.45¢ off 
Prices at Jackson and 4 Materi, : Coke By-Products ........ 1607 Hot pressed. hexagon blank... . 2.50¢ to 2.70c off 
} aT Hot pressed, hexagon tapped.... 2.25 to 2.45c off 
Semifinished Materia Machine EE cd ies «5 a 16( 18 at cuted. Gauls tamed... 9.2000 athe 
— + a _ ER Pes ee 1567 Cold pressed, square blank..... 2.50¢ to 2.70¢ off 
(‘4% inch) Cold Finished Strip Steel.. 1569 Cold pressed, hexagon blank.... 2.50c to 2.70c of 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ....... 43.00 to 45.00 p Cold pressed, hexagon tapped.... 2.25¢ to 2.45c off 
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. 
Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 
Prices Average prices Prices Average prices 
Dec. 10, Nov. Sept. Der Dec. 10 Nov Sept Dec 

1919 1919 1919 1918 1919 1919 1919 1918 
Bessemer valley, del., Pittsburgh..... $36.40 $32.00 $29.35 $38.60 Iron bars, Cleveland $3.25 $3.00 $2.52 $3.64 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh... 35.40 30.40 27.15 34.40 Iron bars, Chicago mill 2.77 2.73 2.62 3.50 
*No, 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh ........ 37.40 33.15 28.15 35.40 ek Eee ee 2.72 2.72 2.72 3.27 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, fumace.... 40.00 31.75 26.75 34.00 Beams, Pittsburgh 245 260 245 8.00 
ake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 2.50 3.5 32.49 S.af ' . of ® a0 ® 4 » ROR 9 
EGE 5.4 deccuecctas wesi 36.25 31.75 28.65 35.90 a My: ~~~ ahalnee eta — a 
Malleable, Chi go TTT CTT TTT TTT. $5.90 32.25 27.25 34.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh =. 0u =.60 3.25 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 35.00 30.65 26.75 35.25 iaies, Chicago 2.92 2.92 2.92 3.52 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 36.00 $1.75 26.75 34.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.995 2.895 2.845 3.395 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 34.00 33.00 27.00 36.90 beets, bik No. 25, Pittsburgh 4.35 4.35 4.35 5.00 
®*No. 2X, Virginia, furmace........ 38.25 33.40 29.25 38.00 Sheets, blue anid., No. 10, Pittsburgh 3.55 3.55 3.55 4.25 
*No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia... 40.60 35.85 29.95 39.15 Sheets aly No 28, Pittsburgh. . {70 70 5.70 6.25 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh... 35.40 31.80 27.15 34.40 Wee GORA, Petemcccecccsccsess 3.50 3.45 3.25 3.50 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 120.00 110.00 105.00 240.00* Connells furnace coke 6.00 80 460 6.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh......... 45.00 40.90 38.50 47.50 Connellsville foundry coke 7.00 6.95 5.90 7.00 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh...... 48.00 45.00 42.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburg! 24.50 21.90 0.50 27.50 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh.... 48.00 45.00 2.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern | 14.00 20.80 19.00 4.75 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh....... 45.00 40.90 38.50 47.50 Heavy melting steel, Chica 21,00 20.65 19.00 26.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh............. 2.50¢ 2.45 2.35 2.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania $1.00 27.85 27.00 383.50 
Steel bars, Chicago........... ovens 2.62 2.62 262 3.17 No. 1 wrought, Chicago............ 27.00 6.50 21.25 29.65 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............ 3.245¢ 2.895 2.595 3.745 Rerolling rails, Chicago . ; } 31.15 25.40 30.40 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon °°2.25 to 2.75 silicon +70 per cent 














Pig Iron Market Grows Steadier 


Advance of Prices Continues But Situation is Less Excitable 


Chicago Producers 


Sell No. 2 Foundry at $40—Valley Basic Reaches $34 and Bessemer 
$35—Low Phosphorus in East Sells at $45 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9—Another $1 per 
ton has been added in the past week 


to the price here on the three base 
grades of pig iron. Sizable sales of 
No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) for 
the first half from a valley furnace 


are noted at $36 furnace; of 3000 tons 
of standard bessemer for first half, 
at $35 furnace; and of a tonnage of 
basic, at $34 valley furnace. Lots of 
less than 1000 tons of both No. 2 
foundry and standard bessemer have 
been made at least $1 above these 
quotations, but on basic $34 seems 
tq be the top even on small tonnages. 
Where there is no lack of demand 
from consumers of this grade, many 
seem hesitant to pay more than that 
price. The market from certain in- 
dications has lost some of the ex- 
citement which recently characterized 
trading but this condition reflects 
unwillingness on the part of pro- 
ducers to accept much business at 
current levels rather than because 
buyers have fully covered their re- 
quirements. A number of consumers 
of all grades have not yet contracted 
for their first half of 1920 require- 
ments and the remaining unpledged 
supplies have been reduced still fur- 
ther by the fact that a number of 
merchant furnaces, because of recent 
suspensions, will carry over consider- 
able 1919 business into next year. In 
this connection, it is reported that 
one valley furnace has obligations 
amounting to 35,000 tons of basic, 
equal to about three months’ produc- 
tion by this furnace. A Wheeling 
sanitary ware manufacturer is in the 
market for 2000 tons of No. 2 foundry 
and an equal tonnage of the same 
grade is being sought by one of the 
radiator companies in Johnstown, Pa. 
It is reported that about 2000 tons of 


No. 2 foundry is under negotiation 
by a Pittsburgh district consumer at 
$38 with a western Pennsylvania fur- 
nace interest. Most of the producers 
of foundry iron already are com- 
mitted for all but a small portion of 
their first half production. A _ sale 
of 3000 tons of standard bessemer for 
first half was made to a Paden City, 


W. Va., maker of melting bars, and 
the buyer it is understood was quoted 
as high as $39 against this inquiry. 
Curtailment of production of beehive 
oven coke has not yet seriously af- 
fected the operation of blast fur- 
naces in this district. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. has banked one of its city 
stacks for want of fuel. Three fur- 


naces of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. have been banked because of coke 
shortage and one stack at Aliquippa 
has been blown out for relining. 


Virginia Makers Sell Tonnage 


Dec. 8—Pig iron prices 
continue to mount in the New Eng- 
land market. The feature of the week 
was the opening of books by two Vir- 
ginia furnaces for sales for prompt 
delivery. Both of these furnaces 
came in at a $35 price for the base 
grade (1.75 to silicon) and both 
rapidly raised prices until in one case 
an advance of $3.50 was made in three 
days. One of the furnaces sold ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons for New 
England delivery, and the other about 
5000 tons. Both are now out of the 
market. Prices from all districts 
have advanced and available supplies 
have been continuously tightening 
until at present there is scarcely any 
to be had for first half delivery, and 
comparatively little for prompt. Some 
southern iron has been sold _ but 
Alabama furnaces still are out of the 


Boston, 


<.20 


market except in unusual cases. An 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace sold 
several hundred tons to a Massachu- 
setts consumer at $37 furnace for 
No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) for 
prompt shipment. Another furnace 


from the same territory sold 500 tons 
of No. 2X at $39 furnace for prompt 


shipment. One central Massachusetts 
consumer bought a special analysis 
iron (silicon 2.00 to 2.50 and manga- 
nese 2.00 to 2.50) at $41 Virginia 
furnace. Another consumer bought 
1000 tons of 2.75 to 3.25 silicon iron 


at $39 Virginia furnace for spot ship- 
ment. Another prompt order placed 
in Virginia was for 400 tons of 3.25 
to 3.75 silicon at $41 .furnace. A 
prominent textile machinery manufac- 
turer came into the market during the 
week for part of its first half require- 


ments and purchased a round ton- 
nage, partly southern and partly 
northern iron. Prices continue to be 
secondary in many transactions, the 
consumer’s chief question being 
whether he can secure the iron rather 
than what he will have to pay. 
Malleable has been particularly scarce 
for several weeks anda consumer 
who wanted 400 tons during the week 
carried his request as far west as 
Ohio and even then was unable to 


secure the amount required. 
Speculators Expect Higher Prices 


New York, Dec. 8—As an indica- 
tion of their faith in higher pig iron 


prices, speculative interests for some 
weeks have been trying to pick up 
tonnages to be held for a profit. It 


is understood that the iron which has 
been bought during the past two to 
three weeks, by speculators, amounts 
to more than 25,000 tons, for delivery 
mainly next year. It is said that'a 
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rise of $2 to $3 a ton would serve 
7 bring out much of this tonnage. 
ery little iron now is to be had 
from the furnaces. In fact, practically 
the only orders makers n@w are taking 
are those which the consumers are 
forcing upon them. There are some 
exceptions. One central Pennsyl- 
vania maker now is quoting $39, fur- 
mace, on 1.75 to 2.25; $40 on 2.25 to 
2.75, and $41.25 on 2.75 to 3.25 sili- 


con. Some eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry was sold during the week 
at $38 to $40, furnace, for 2.25 to 


2.75 silicon. Some moderate-sized lots 
of 1.75 to 2.25 silicon were sold at 
$38, eastern Pennsylvania furnace. As 
an illustration of the tendency of 
prices, one round tonnage of Buffalo 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon foundry for first 
quarter was sold at $40.25, Buffalo. 
The top was blown off the Pulaski 
Iron Co.’s furnace a few days ago 
and the opportunity during repairs will 
be utilized to reline this stack. A 
considerable tonnage of Virginia 
foundry for 1920 has been sold dur- 
ing the past week at as high as 
$38.50, furnace, for 2.25 to 2.75 sili- 
con and $40, furnace, for 2.75 to 3.25 
silicon. Some business in basic has 
been done in this district during the 
past week at $35, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace, and this price is the 
minimum on the new inquiry now be- 
fore sellers here. 


Fair Tonnage is Sold 


Buffalo, Dec. 9—The heavy demand 
for all grades of iron continues in 
this district, but sales are few for 
first half because there is very little 
second quarter capacity left. First 
quarter iron is practically not to be 
hand, and prompt iron is a matter of 
a few tons to help out a hard-pressed 
foundryman. One furnace sold about 
10,000 tons during the past week, but 
this is the only instance of so heavy 
a tonnage being contracted for. This 
interest still has iron to sell for first 


half. Another furnace interest re- 
ports the sale of a fair aggregate 
tonnage of No. 1X at $41 furnace. 
This is the first week in about a 


month that there has been no advance 
in the price of all three grades of 
foundry. The $38 to $41 schedule re- 
mains in effect. Malleable is being 
heavily sought in this market, but 
none is being made. One maker re- 
ports inquiries of 2000 tons, 3000 tons 
and 10,000 tons. This interest is out 
of the market for the first half. The 
nominal price for malleable is $39.25. 


Basic Sells at $34 


Cleveland, Dec. 9.—Sales of pig iron 
virtually are at a standstill since the 
uncertainty over the coal situation is 
keeping the furnaces, with few excep- 
tions, out of the market. An active 
inquiry from consumers continues and 
wherever producers care to offer any 
material, even off-lots, this is speedily 
snapped up without regard to the 
price. The market is very strong but 
at just what point it rests at present 
is not clearly shown because of the 
absence of sales. It is indicated, 
however, that No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 
2.25 silicon) is around $36 local fur- 
mace. Sales of valley No. 2 at $36 
and $36.25 furnace are noted, in one 
case 1000 tons being involved. Early 
malleable also has been sold at $36.25 
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furnace and No. 1 foundry at $37 
valley furnace. A lot of 4000 tons of 
basic for shipment this month to a 


northern Ohio steelmaker was placed 
furnace. A_ southern 


at $34 valley 
Ohio steel company is sounding the 
market on about 5000 tons of basic 


monthly for the first hali of the year 
and will also consider second half. 
An Indiana foundry interest is_ in- 
quiring for 5000 tons of foundry iron. 
‘lhe turnace of the United Furnace 
Co., Canton, O., has been forced out 
of blast on account of the coal situa- 
tion at an earlier: date than expected 


when recently it was planned to put 
out the stack for relining. The {fur- 
nace will be out a number of weeks 


for relining. 
Sells Misfit Tonnage 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 9.—Consum- 
ers of pig iron find it practically im- 


possible to obtain tonnages for spot 
shipment and consequently are turn- 
ing their attention to misfit grades. 


Considerable business in this direction 
was done recently by one turnace in- 
terest in this district which disposed 
of 14,000 tons of off-grade basic iron 
at $32 valley furnace. A Cleveland 
dealer took about 1000 tons for resale 
in the East while 4000 tons were pur- 
chased by an _ open-hearth steelmaker 
in the Cleveland district. Considerable 
tonnages of misfit iron are available at 
certain valley furnaces due to irregu- 


lar operation of blast furnaces after 
the recent suspension of _ several 
weeks. 


Refusing Further Orders 


Cincinnati, Dec. 8.—Producers in the 
South as well as in the Ironton dis- 
trict are very reluctant as to taking 
on any further business for future 
shipment. ‘They claim there is no 
way to arrive at approximate future 
production costs at the present time 
and those whose order books are not 
filled for the first quarter, have de- 
cided to await developments before 
selling any more iron. In the South, 
occasional small tonnages ot high 
silicon or off-iron for December ship- 
ment are being made to melters in 
need of the metal, but the total ton- 
nage is very limited. The usual sched- 
ule of prices is not being maintained 
and a premium is generally paid for 
any iron that can be had for prompt 
shipment. Although $35 Birmingham, 
is a nominal quotation for first quar- 
ter, only a favored customer could 
obtain any iron at that figure or even 


$1 a ton higher. The last quoted 
price on Northern iron was $36.75 
Ironton, but no recent transactions 
are to be noted in that district with 


the exception of a little silvery iron. 
The silvery furnaces in Jackson 
county are rushing repairs and all of 
them will be in full operation within 
a short time if able to get coke 
Silvery iron of 8 per cent quality is 
quoted at $50 furnace. 


Offerings Quickly Snapped Up 


St. Louis, Dec. 6.—With a number 
of the leading producers out of the 
market, the demand for pig iron in 
this district is still a long way from 
satisfied. Offerings have been ex- 
tremely light and are quickly snapped 
up. One maker at Birmingham had 
1000 of off-iron for sale, but no stand- 
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ard grades, while several reported 
they had nothing of any description. 
Consumption, despite the coal strike, 
has kept up on an enormous scale. 
Foundries which have managed to 
keep in operation, are crowded with 
business, and could book more, were 
it possible to secure raw materials. 
Virtually nothing in the shape of 
spot iron is to be found and the diffi- 


culty experienced in purchasing for 
first half would indicate that heavy 
sales have been made for that period. 
Real apprehension is being felt by 
melters who have failed to provide 
for their needs. Deliveries from the 
South have been fairly good, all 
things considered. Some tonnages 
are filtering in from Chicago and 
other lake points, which fact has 


served to relieve the pressure to some 


extent. It is difficult to decide just 
what the price of No. 2 Southern 
foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) is here. 
The representative of a leading Bir- 
mingham interest, which withdrew 
from the market early in the week, 
said the last price was $35 furnace 


for first half, but what the next would 


be he could not guess. It is difficult 
to quote a price to a customer, for 
the reason that it may be changed by 


telegraph before a sale can be closed. 


Uncertaint'es Are Predominating 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 9.—Uncer- 
tainties predominate in the pig iron 
market in the South. Many furnaces 
continue out of the market and numer- 


ous inquiries being received, are being 


passed by. In addition requests are 
piling in for deliveries on old con- 
tracts. The fuel situation gives prom- 
ise of affecting not only the produc- 
tion of iron in this section during the 
weck but also the train service, which 
will interfere with shinments Sales 
last made were at $35 for No. 2 
fourdry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) The 
need for iron in some sections appar- 
ently is acute. Manv consumers are 
far from being covered for the first 
half The aggregate of business 
booked for future delivery by South- 
ern producers is large and the fur- 
naces will have to be kent in steady 
operation to meet the demands 
Local consumption is likely to be- 
come affected this week bv reason of 
the fuel situation. The Alabama Co 
started its second Gadsden furnace 
the past week but with short coke 


supply banking again may have to be 
necessary. Three furnaces may be out 
of commission bv the end of the week 
if there is no relief. 


Chicago Iron at $40 


Chicago, Dec. 9.—Sales by two 
ducers in this district seem to indicate 


pro- 


that $40, furnace, for silicon 1.75 to 
2.25, is the prevailing level. This is 
just equal to the delivered price of 
southern iron at $35, Birmingham. 
One interest which is practically out 
of the market is sometimes forced to 


accommodate a regular customer with 
a small tonnage and on such sales 
$39 and $40, furnace, has been quoted 


recently, with sales resulting. An- 
other producer has taken about 1000 
tons of foundry iron on the basis of 
$40, furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon 


Aside from this selling local producers 
are out of the market 
Southern makers with one exception 
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are not willing to take further tonnage 
and none is willing to make contracts 
for future delivery. The exception 
noted above is that one producer has 
a small tonnage of iron for delivery 
during December on which $35, Birm- 
ingham, is being quoted. Not only 
are southern and local makers out of 
the market, but the Algoma Steel Co. 
now is not willing to sell, although it 
is believed it has some production for 
first half which has not been covered. 
A scller in the Chicago district has 
some southern iron for spot delivery 
running about 4 per cent silicon, which 
it is offering on the basis of $35, Birm- 
ingham, for 1.75 to 2.25 base. A re- 
cent sale involved 500 tons of besse- 
mer iron at $36, valley, with $3.80 
freight to Chicago, which was taken 
by a foundry interest. Under the fuel 
regulation limiting industrial opera- 
tions to three days per week, demand 
for iron has lessened somewhat and if 
blast furnace operation is not curtailed 
equally, producers may be able to 
catch up to some degree on their de- 
liveries. No interference has been 
made so far with deliveries of coke 
to blast furnace, but no one is clear 
as to whether they will be able to 
continue uninterruptedly. Although 
Jackson county producers of silveries 
are back in the market and quoting 
$50, furnace, for 8 per cent silicon, de- 
mand is not heavy, the price appar- 
ently being considered too high. 


Low Phosphorus is Higher 


Philadelphia, Dec. 9—Low phos- 
phorus iron has advanced sharply. 
About 3000 tons of standard iron for 
first half has been sold half at $42, 
furnace. and the rest at $45. The 
latter price now is minimum. Several 
thousand tons of copper-bearing iron 
were sold at $39 furnace. Sales since 
have been made at $40 and _ latter 
figure now is minimum. Basic has 
been sold only in small tonnages the 
some at $35 eastern 
furnace. The market 
now is $33 to $35 on the basis of 
recent business although the asking 
price now is $35 in all cases. The 
market on foundry iron on the basis 
of recent sales is $39 to $40 eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace for No. 2X (2.25 


- 


to 2.75 silicon) with $1 differential for 


past week, 


Pennsylvania 


No. 2 plain (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) and 
differential of $1 to $2 on No. 1X 
(2.75 to 3.25 silicon. Sales of good 
sized tonnages at the outside figure 
have been made. The minimum in 
central Pennsylvania now is $40 fur- 
nace No. 2X and minimum Virginia 


$38.25 furnace for No. 2X. Consider- 
able inquiry continues to come out al- 
though not as much as before. The 
Stanley G. Flagg Mfg. Co. wants 
2000 tons of basic and malleable for 
second quarter, 

A sale of standard malleable has 
been made at $39 eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace and a liberal inquiry for this 
grade iron is being received by eastern 
makers. 


The Scottish shipbuilding workers 
have made an application for a _ uni- 
form minimum wage of 2s 2d (about 


44 cents per hour). 
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Coke Has A Wild Week 


Spot Fuel Reaches $10 to $11 Before Wartime Prices Control is 
Restored—May Cut_Coal Allottments Further 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9—After several 
weeks of exciting trading with prices 
moving up constantly, and culmuinat- 
ing in sales late last weck to a Pitts- 
burgh steel company of furnace fuel 
at $11 ovens, the fuel administration 
again is functioning and has restored 
the wartime price of $6 for this grade 


and $7 for selected 72-hour coke. 
Announcement of the restoration of 
the old government maximum was 


made late Saturday night and applies 
on all new business on and aiter Dec. 
8. Actual orders placed last week 
will be allowed to go iorward at the 
prices settled on, but in the event 
of any reconsignment of shipments, 
the restored maximums are to govern 
the business. Contracts for first half 
coke already made also are unatiected 


by the change. Contracting tor first 
half tonnages has ceased with the 
establishment of the new prices, for 
while a considerable tonnage still is 
unsold, those who have it, are loath 
to close at the new figure. This is 
because fixed price contracts closed 


as high as $7.90 ovens ior furnace 
coke on sliding scales, based upon the 


Valley price ot basic pig iron, today 
have a value of $0.80 ovens on the 
present price of $34 for that grade 
of iron. Curtailment of the beehive 


oven production of coke began eitec- 


tive yesterday and it is rumored it 
may be necessary to make a iurther 
cut in the ailotment oi coal for the 


beehive ovens, even though the strike 
should be called otf in a day or two. 
Oiticials of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
lines west, and the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie railroad have been instructed to 
stop their cars from loading coke on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays while the 


Pennsylvania railroad, lines east, is 
placing cars every day but oniy to 
the extent of 75 per cent of the 
number placed last week. Under this 
arrangement, ovens in the western 
end of the Connellsville region will 


not be drawn on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays while at the eastern end of 
the district, though cars will be avail- 
able every day and daily drawing of 
ovens will be possibie, there will not 


be sufficient cars to permit of full 
operations. The impression prevails 
here that the fuel administration will 
cease to function in both coal and 
coke once the production of the 
former reaches 75 per cent of normal. 
the supply. Sales of early foundry 
coke were made last week at about 
$10 ovens. The production of coke 
in the Connellsville region for the 


week ending Nov. 29 is estimated by 
the Connellsville Courier to have been 
237,455 tons as compared with 231,304 
tons in the previous week. 


Deliveries Fall Behind 


Boston, Dec. 8—The government 
regulations on sale of bituminous coal 


has had the effect of increasing the 
demand for coke among _ industrial 
plants. Foundries in the majority of 


cases are fairly well supplied for this 
year, either through stocks on hand 


or by contracts. Coke deliveries how- 
ever, in many cases, are falling be- 
hind due partly to car shortages and 
partly to the large demand for ship- 
ment. The Everett, Mass., producer 
reports an ample supply of coal on 
hand and good deliveries being made 


by water. None of the restrictions 
put into effect on account of the 
coal shortage have reached the by- 
product producers as yet and the 
price for spot coke still holds at 
$11.90 delivered. 
Unusually Heavy Demand 

New York, Dec. 8.—Demand for 
foundry coke during the past week 
has been unusually heavy and big 
sales have been made for first half 
involving both beehive and by-prod- 
uct fuel. Beehive sales were at $7, 
Connellsville, and in some cases at 
$7.50. The northern New Jersey by- 
product maker, who booked a large 
portion of the business, continues to 
quote $7, Connellsville, to this dis- 


trict, while to New England, it is 
quoting on the same basis as the 
New England producers, namely $7.50, 


Connellsville. It is reported that as 
high as $11 and $12, Connellsville, 
have been asked for spot foundry 


coke, and it is heard here that $8.75 
to $9, Connellsville, was paid for spot 
furnace coke. 


Demand Far Exceeds Supply 


St. Louis, Dec. 8—The demand for 
coke in this district well outstrips the 
demand, and with the proposed re- 
duction in beehive product, the scar- 
city is likely to grow more acute. 
Dealers are beset with inquiries which 
they are unable to fill. Deliveries on 
contracts continue fairly good, but 
are arriving in a rather unusual and 
ragged assortment of equipment. 
Some contracting for the first half 
of 1920 has been reported, most of 
which has been on a basis of $7.25 
ovens for foundry coke. All this busi- 
ness is subject to change in the pres- 
ent mining scale. The leading by- 
product distributor early in the week 


announced an advance of $1 on his 
coke, but reconsidered this action 
upon protest of the coal service bureau. 


Production Greatly Curtailed 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 9.—Fuel ad- 
ministration regulations have brought 
about a 50 per cent curtailment of coal 
supplies for beehive coke ovens in 
this district and by the end of the 
week the output of the ovens will 
be cut materially. Contracts are far 
behind. Some of the furnace com- 
panies have a supply of coke on hand 
that will last them 10 days or two 
weeks; others are not so fortunate. 
By-product coke ovens will not be 
interfered with Prices advanced 
sharply in the week, foundry coke 
selling as high‘as $10, while furnace 
coke went to 
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Scrap Exhibits Firmness 


Effects of Enforced Reduction of Consumption Are Minimum—Cast 


Grades Are Scarce—Market Advances in Several Districts 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1618 


Philadelphia, Dec. 9.—Eastern steel 
mills lately have been eliminating deal- 
ers to some extent and been buying 
direct from producers. At least 2000 
to 3000 tons of steel scrap were 
bought by mills from producers the 
past week at prices ranging $23 to 
$25 delivered which compares with $23 
delivered the last price at which siz- 
able tonnage was sold by the dealers. 
What the dealers now would do on 
any large tonnages that might be 
offered is not determined. Dealers 
say their minimum is $25 delivered on 
ordinary-sized tonnage. Whether deal- 
ers would offer concessions to retain 
their regular trade has not yet de- 
veloped. There is a fair demand for 
railroad wrought and substitutes and 
higher is being paid. While there is 
strong upward trend in scrap prices 
there is greater spread due to present 
uncertainties. The coal strike is hold- 
ing up some buying because the mills 
do not know whether they’ can 
operate. Cast scrap, car wheels and 
malleable are stronger with pig iron. 


Various Grades Sell Higher 


Boston, Dec. 8.— Following the 
unusual advance in pig iron, scrap 
iron and steel continues to rise. No. 


1 machinery has been sold as high as 
$36 to consumers. A large Massa- 
chusetts foundry is offering $34 for 
2000 tons, but so far has been unable 


to make the purchase. The large 
stocks of heavy melting steel piled 
in dealers’ yards during the early 


summer now are finding their way in 


round tonnages to the Pennsylvania 
market centers. Dealers have paid 
as high as $18 for this grade in some 
cases. Borings and turnings have 
advanced. All grades of foundry 
scrap are in active demand. A sale 
of 400 tons of No. 1 cast was made 


during the week to an eastern Massa- 
chusetts consumer at $34.50. Heavy 
cast while not accumulating in large 
quantity is selling at $28 to $28.50. 
Malleable practically does not exist, 
and in the absence of sales the price 
remains nominally at $24 delivered to 
consumers. One Boston broker re- 
ports the past week as the best in his 
history. . 


Most Grades Advance 


New York, Dec. 8.—Excepting clean 
cast borings, the market on scrap 
remains exceptionally strong. Cast 
borings, due to dull demand, has fall- 
en off $1, now holding at $16.50 to $17, 


fob. New York. But, aside from 
this and two instances where prices 
are unchanged, other materials have 


advanced. Heavy melting steel has 
gone up 50 cents, holding at $18.50 


to $19, f.0o.b. New York, and mixed 
borings and turnings have made a 
similar gain. City wrought § and 


wrought pipe, grate bars, steel axles 
and shafting are up $1. In machin- 
ery cast, the market appears espe- 


cially strong, prices having risen $2 
to $27 to $28, f.o.b. New York. 


Prices Show Much Firmness 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9.—In spite of the 
fact that the coal scarcity is affecting 
the operation of steel plants through- 
out the greater part of the country 
and in this market dealers have been 
getting a large number of suspend- 
ing orders on contracts. Scrap prices 
are extremely slow to yield. The 
warning given by the intimations ol 
a possible shutdown of the steel plants 
was sullicient apparently to cause a 
material curtailment of shipments by 
the dealers beiore actual contraction 
came on. While only small lots of 
heavy melting steel lately have been 
changing hands and these generally 
around $24.50, delivered, no round lot 
tonnages tor the future could be ob- 
tained at less than $25 at that price. 
Dealers having held to their stocks 
through the period of the steel strike, 
are inclined to see through the pres- 
ent disturbances rather than make any 
sacrifices. in this attitude they are 
supported by some extremely high 
prices which evidently were paid on 
the December offerings of scrap by 
the Pennsylvania railroad, lines east. 
Several consumers and dealers here 
entered bids of as high as $24.50 for 
the heavy melting steel and failed to 
obtain a pound. The market is a 
shade easier on bundled and baled 
sheets for a little more of these 
grades is available than the present 
demand can absorb. No weakening 
is observed in railroad wrought for 
steel works use, but machine shop 
turnings and cast iron borings are 
slightly easier. : remains in ex- 


Cast 
tremely scant supply. 


Uncertainty Causing Easing Up 


Buffalo, Dec. 9.—Demand for all 
the grades on the scrap list keeps up 
in good volume. Heavy melting steel 
which began to ascend rather sharply, 
is stationary this week at $23.50, but 


large tonnages of this material are 
not available. Dealers still believe the 
market is on the rise, though the 
latter part of the week a lull was 


experienced due, it is believed, to the 
uncertainty over the coal supplies. 
The feverish demand of four or five 
days ago is showing a tendency to 
ease off. The satisfactory solution of 
the coal strike, will leave the market 
in the healthiest condition since before 


the steel strike. Prices remain un- 
changed on all grades. 
Activity Has Subsided 
Cleveland, Dec. 9.—Activity aris- 
ing in the scrap iron and_ steel 
market a few days ago through the 


buying by dealers has subsided con- 
siderably, and little trading is in evi- 
dence. All the larger melters in the 
Cleveland district are out of the mar- 
ket. Many melters are hard hit by 
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the coal shortage, and consumption of 
scrap has been reduced probably 25 
per cent for this reason. The latter 
part of last week dealers were doing 
considerable buying of railroad steel— 
couplers, coiled spring, knuckles and 
the like—at Massillon, O., for $24.50 to 
$25. Almost any quantity of scrap 
can be bought by dealers, but little 
can be sold. Some negotiations are 
current on contracts for first half of 
1920; in most cases the prices are 
about the present levels. Prices are 
unchanged with the exception of 
heavy cast, which has been marked 


up to $23 to $24. 


per 


Grades 


scrap is 


Famine in Cast 


Chicago, Dec. 9.—Cast the 
feature of the present market and vir 
tually a famine exists in this grade 
as foundries are seeking to buy more 
than the market offers. This condi 
tion results from uncertainty as to the 
delivery of pig iron, various hindrances 
to continued operation having reduced 
the supply of that material Found 
ries are busy and in need of much raw 
material, and are turning to scrap 
to supply the _ deficiency. Dealers 
not able to figure all the inquiry for 
this scrap. Rolling mill 
grades are somewhat weaker on ac 
count of the absence of demand, all 
iron mills in the Chicago district be 
ing closed for lack of fuel. Steel 
grades are holding up well and some 


class of 


buying is being done in spite of re 
duced operation. A sale was made 
recently of melting steel for delivery 
during first quarter. Railroad offe 
ings are unusually small. The Wa- 
bash offers 2300 tons, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 500 tons, and 
the Burlington 315 tons. 


Foundry Scrap in Demand 
Dec. 8. 
gain 


~Foundry 
strength and 


Cincinnati, 
continues to 


scrap 


No. 


1 cast is selling freely in carload lots 
to local and nearby foundries around 
$25.50. Mill scrap is still very slow. 


as the consumption has been reduced 


considerably, not only in the Pitts- 
burgh district but elsewhere. A num- 
ber of mills in Indiana are closed 


down on account of the coal shortage 
and a large local melter’s plant is 
also idle for the same reason. Heavy 
yard accumulations of some _ grades 
of steel scrap are reported. 
Upward Trend is Shown 
Dec. 8.—The market 
steel continués ex- 
and nervous, but 
with a decidedly strong undertone. 
While there has been no heavy buy 
ing, the trend of prices is upward, 
and several material advances were 
marked in dealers’ lists in the weck. 
Eastern mills, according to advices 
received here, are buying heavily, and 
prices in that direction on certain ma- 
terials have reached a point where it 
is possible to purchase here and ship 
at a profit. Holders are not pressing 
their stuff for sale. It is admitted 
that the immediate future of the local 
market is dependent largely upon the 
outcome of the coal strike, but regard- 
less of how long that trouble is drawr 


St. Louis, 
scrap iron 
tremely 


for 
and 
irregular 


out, scrap is scarce. Sales in the 
week largely were of material held 
on track by dealers: Cast grades, 


stove plate and grate bars especially 
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are in strong demand, with the sup- 
ply virtually nil.* Stove plate and 
light cast have been advanced $1 
and No. 1 railroad cast is up $2. 
Rerollers are in good demand, with 
few coming out. Some scrap is com- 
ing in from the country. Offerings by 
the carriers in the week were as fol- 
lows: Wabash, 2300 tons; St. Louis 
Terminal Railway association, 225 
tons and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 1000 tons, All this material 
brought top prices. 


Southern Market Very Firm 


Birmingham, Ala., 9.—Dealers 
in old material in the Birmingham 
district report the market very firm. 
The demand for cast especially is 
strong. Car wheels are similarly ac- 
tive. Country scrap is lagging again. 
Consumers* are urging deliveries as 


Dec. 


the shortage in pig iron continues 
more apparent. 

Lost Tonnage 
In Wire Products Now Further In- 


creased—No Selling Being Done 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9—Whatever gain 
recently has been made in the output 
of wire products with the passing of 
the strike of the steel workmen, large- 
ly has been lost in the past week 
through the fresh restrictions upon 
production imposed by the scarcity of 
coal. While all plants in this district 
are in operation, it is on a much 
more modified scale than recently and 
all makers have withdrawn from the 
market on new business for the pres- 
ent. Buyers are making persistant at- 
tempts to secure nails and both plain 
and barbed wire, but particularly the 
first named product. Quotations on 
nails of anywhere from $4 to $6 per 
keg, base Pittsburgh, are heard, but 
almost no business is going on and all 
quotations are nominal. No more at- 
tention is being paid to specifications 
against old orders than to new in- 
quiries. 


Supplies Still Insufficient 
New York, Dec. 


put of the wire 
tied up by the 


8.—Although out- 
mills which were 
strike is improving, 
there still is.a great scarcity of all 
kinds of wire products. This is par- 
ticularly true of nails and of wire for 
manufacturing purposes. Consumers 
using wire for manufacturing various 
kinds of goods continue to be forced 
to close down their plants or depart- 
ments occasionally because of lack of 
material. 


Mills Cease Selling 


Chicago, Dec 9—After having 
been unable to take more than a small 
portion of the business offered, be- 
cause of interference with production 
by the steel strike, wire mills have 
met the added handicap of fuel short- 
age and have retired from the market 
entirely. They will not sell further 
until the situation clears. Mill opera- 
tion is being continued as far as pos- 
sible, and shipments are being made 
on former orders to the full extent of 
production. Need for nails is the out- 
standing feature and demand for this 
product is unusually heavy. 
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Sheet Output Is Reduced 


Coal Shortage Shuts Down Various Mills and Cripples Others— 
Valley Scarcity of Material Worst Ever Known 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9.—The coal short- 


age finally has resulted in the shut- 
down of a number of the sheet mills 
in various parts of the country and 


not a few of those still in operation 
are merely hobbling along, due to 
the fact that fuel stocks are so 
low that absolute economy is essen- 
tial. This condition means a_ fur- 
ther backing up of business and a 
consequent delay in relief from the 
present shortage of early tonnage. 
Early settlement of the coal strike, 


however, will permit of fairly prompt 
resumption and since the coal strike 
is affecting those who buy sheets for 
further manufacture, as well as the 
manufacturers, it cannot be said that 
the prompt market is any tighter than 
it has been. Demands, however, re- 
main large and insistent. . There is 
no doubt that on a small part of the 
business substantial premiums over the 
regular market basis, are being offered 
and are being accepted by some mak- 
ers. At the same time the fact that 
both the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. and many independent mills 
still are taking business from regular 
customers at the old basis and the 
premium sales involve a_ relatively 
small fraction of the total production, 
quotations of more than 4.35c, 5.70c 
and 3.55c, respectively on black, gal- 
vanized and blue annealed in the base 
grades hardly are warrented. 


Demands Greatly Enlarged 


Buffalo, Dec. 9—The sheet demand 
in this district is very heavy. The 
mills are unprepared to cope with the 
demand. Five hundred tons is a min- 
imum inquiry. One sales agency 
states that manufacturers seem anxious 
to cover on unheard of tonnages. The 
consumer that formerly came into the 
market for 100 tons for a quarter now 
is asking 400 to 500 tons. 


Scarcity Worst Ever Seen 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 9.—Not a 
pound of any grade of sheets is avail- 


able at mills in the Mahoning valley 
for spot shipment and every mill is 
out of the market indefinitely. Never 


in the history of steelmaking here have 
the various grades of sheets been so 
scarce. During the war buyers found 
it difficult to obtain sheets but never 
so difficult that a few odds and ends 
could not be had. Conditions now how- 
ever, are beyond comparison. Wasters 
and other sheet mill by-products have 
disappeared from the market, buyers 
taking these grades along with prime 


stock. No overage is being rolled 
which perhaps is best explained by 
the fact that mills for several weeks 
back have been taking on attractive 
specifications only. Consequently, 
present mill ‘schedules are confined 
practically to merchant sizes. Any 


overage that is rolled, therefore, is 
applied on succeedigg orders thus de- 
stroying all chances for a buyer to 
purchase any pick-up tonnages. Prices 
between 7.00c and 8.00c for spot black, 
without regard to sizes, are heard. 


Normal 
sheets 


quotations for any grade of 
are hard to determine. Large 
automobile companies are paying any- 
where from $10 to $14 premiums for 
the scant tonnages they are fortunate 
enough to locate. The enormous de- 
mand for one-pass galvanized in light 
gages continues unsatisfied. 


Few Mills Are Selling 
Chicago, Dec. 
of steel sheets 
the market, and 


9—Local producers 
are entirely out of 
Ohio mills which 
have been selling some tonnage in 
the West find it difficult to proceed 
because of shortage of sheet bars. 
Consumers have difficulty in placing 
further tonnages, although demand is 
heavy. 

Higher Prices for Blue Annealed 
Philadelphia, Dec. 9.—The leading 
eastern maker of blue annealed sheets 


is sold up for the first quarter and is 
out of the market. Its list 


at price was 
3.75c, Pittsburgh, for No. 10. Some 
blue annealed has been sold in this 


district at 3.85c, Pittsburgh, and some 
consumers have offered to place ton- 
nage at 4.00c, Pittsburgh, but the mill 
refused. * 


Reduced Scale 


Of Operations is Shown Among the 
Tin Plate Mills 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9.—Scarcity of coal 
due to the strike of the miners is 
beginning to be felt by the makers of 
tin plate and where mills actually 
have not suspended, they are running 


on a reduced scale in order to make 
their moderate stocks of coal hold 
out as long as possible. One Pitts- 


burgh independent is out of the mar- 
ket because of the danger of being 
obliged to suspend operations entire- 
ly, owing to the lack of coal and 
others are not anxious for new busi- 
ness, not only because of the insuffi- 
cient fuel supply, but also because of 


the fact that present obligations can- 
not possibly be completed much be- 
fore the end of the first quarter of 
next year. No let-up is noted in the 


demand and on early deliveries no 
trouble would be had in securing con- 
siderably more than the regular mar- 
ket basis of $7 per base box, Pitts- 
burgh, for standard cokes. 


To be Honor Guests 


Isaac W. Frank, chairman of the 
executive board of the United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
will be the guest of honor, and E. 
Lowry Humes, United States district 
attorney for western Pennsylvania, 
will be the principal speaker at the 
annual Christmas meeting of the 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s association, 
which will be held this year at the 
Elks’ club, on the evening of Dec. 15. 
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Bar Shortage Now Acute 


Many Mills Out of Market and Attractive Business Goes Begging 
10,000 Tons Up at Pittsburgh—Deliveries in Doubt 


Chicago, Dec. 9.—Steel bar mills 
are out of the market in the Chicago 
district and will not accept further 
business at present. This is due to 
the cumulative effect of various de- 
lays to production, the coal strike 
being the latest and most demoral- 


izing. Orders for soft steel bars have 
been booked in unusual volume and 
most producers have sufficient business 
to cover practically all their first half 
production under ordinary operating 
conditions. With the delay incident 
to fuel difficulties, which is an un 
known quantity at present, it is diff- 
cult to estimate how much bar ton- 
nage may remain unsold. Under these 
circumstances, it is practically impos 
sible to promise delivery and it is 
considered best to remain out of thi 


market. ‘Holders of contracts are spe 
cifying freely and not allowing any 
tonnage on books to lapse. The quo- 
tation is 2.62c, Chicago. All bar iron 
mills in this district are idle for lack 
of fuel and demand for this product 
is strong without possibility of plac 


ing business definitely. One producer 
already has sufficient tonnage on books 
to insure six weeks continuous opera- 
tion, but prospects are that” nothing 
can be produced before the first week 


in January, as coal cannot be ob 
tained before that time under the 
best combination of circumstances 
One producer is understood to bs 
booking new business on the basis 
of 2.87c, Chicago, for first quarter 
while others are not willing to take 


anything further at present. 

Mills producing hard bars from old 
rails are closed down on account of 
fuel shortage and in the face of heavy 


demand. Most mills are willing to 
accept contracts for delivery at con- 
venience, with the price specified as 


that prevailing at the time of delivery. 
The last quotation on was 
2.85c, Chicago. 


sales 


Running Into Third Quarter 


Philadelphia, Dec. 9.—Steel bar or- 
ders continue virtually to rain in on 
mills and in a good many cases latter 
have enough tonnage to run into third 


quarter of next year. Sales of round 
tonnages for first and second quar 
ters have been made the past week 
at 3.50c, Pittsburgh, for commercial 
steel bars and at 3.75c for forging 
quality. 


Shortage is More Acute 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9.—No relief yet is 
apparent from the shortage of mer- 
chant steel bars which has existed for 
several weeks; on the contrary, it is 
more acute than ever as production 
is feeling the effect of the coal 
city and this spells a further backing 
up of live obligations of the manu- 
facturers. The fact that the jobbers 


scafr- 


who entered the strike period with 
fairly large stocks of bars have be- 
come sold down to bare boards under 
the heavy demands of the past few 
months makes it extremely difficult 
for buyers to secure early tonnages 


at any price. Jobbers as well as 
the larger users of bars are making 
frequent inquiries for supplies. but 
their demands ars getling almost no 
attention regardless oi price. An 
inquiry tor 1V0,000 tons of bars froin 
a Pittsburgh district maker of cold- 


Dut 1s get- 
than 


steel is current 
attention 


finished 


ting no more some ol 


the smaller lots. ‘Lhe Carnegie Steel 
Co. continues to quote 2.35c_ base 
Pittsburgh, and is taking business at 
that figure although from the con- 
dition of its order books, deliveries 
hardly can be made against new 


bookings before the second quartet! 
of 192v. Few of the 
+ 


companies would consider business at 


independent 


less than 2.50c and offers of 2./5c 
from buyers’ recently have been 
numerous. Illustrative of the _ tight 


situation in bars, a Detroit automobile 


manufacturer recently called for 2500 
tons rolled from shell billets at a 
price of 3.50c, base Pittsburgh. Mak- 
ers of iron bars are heavily sold up 
and while no change has been made 
in prices there are intimations o1 a 
further advance Much business in 
iron bars is being turned away. 
Business Still Backing Up 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 9.—Due to the coal 
scarcity, production of merchant steel 
bars here is not making much head 
way and lacking supplies, the mak 
ers of cold-finished steel bars d pend 
ent upon outside sources are not ab 


to increase operations or to material 
ly reduce their obligations. Actually 
there been a further: 
of business, especially in the small 


rounds and squares in whi 


backing up 


has 


sizes ot 


the scarcity of merchant bars is mos! 
acute While the steel strike virtual 
ly is over, the coal strike looms up 
as a fresh restrictive influenc Mal 
ers still are quoting a base of 3.60: 
Pittsburgh, for cold-finished bars al 


though some sales have been made to 


More Rails 


While none of the 


standard steel rails now 


Chicago, Dec. 9 
contracts for 
under negotiation has 
due to the difficulty of deter 
whether the 
the railroad 
will be charged with buying for 1920 
delivery, the tonnage for western l 


been definitely 
closed, 
mining 
selves or 


railroads them 
administratior 


roads 


under consideration is growing stead 
ily and now involves about 400,000 
tons. Some of the contracts hav 
been carried to a point of compl 
tion, requiring only a final signi 

and mills regard them as binding on 
themselves, realizing that the rail 
roads cannot commit themselves d 

litely under present circumstan 

Demand for light rails is strong and 
until the last few days tonnages wer: 
being booked for both export and 
domestic use. No inquiries for cars 
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manufacturers at warehouss quotations 


who ordinarily have enjoyed the job- 
bers’ pric¢ 
Buying 1920 Bolts 
Chicago Dec 9 Production of 
bolts nd nuts somewhat uncer- 
tain under present fuel conditions as 
this industry is not regarded as es 
sential and many producers are un 
iD to op ite tl plants because 
ort 1 yi] y to obta 1 power D mand 
s h i 1 t is the seasol 
when contracts fo t quarter usual 
ly are made, the volun of business 
off l inusual lea Makers 
‘ ( to D iD! ca for the re 
q yt their regular trade, but 
have ed n inquiries fro 
its 1 5 ric pre ling ire thos 
which nav D n 1 eltect ror th 
past n th 
Still Turning Away Business 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 9—Makers of nuts 
d_ bolts n th dist t have oO 
much | t before them and are 
havi Oo mu ( It securing 
( ] t of bars t they ire 
u ible oO n iny tten ) to new 
( d I t e ft W 
‘ or Che situa- 
tion n 1 et not quit o acute 
but be e he W ate l 
I tl Pittsl d t lak Ss 
i ! tal | es i le than 
+] t l I et nd 12 
for boiler rivet 
Premiums are Obtainable 
tsb l Dex y Whils makers 
Dp nd bands generally are hold 
1 b 3.054 base 
oth ducts and th 
Ca - | Co. is tak busine 
thas ‘ bill t buve 
vw ‘ $05c, Pittsburgh 
t é t Maker are 
hea ’ 1 band 
] tomobil 
le me time 
go I l ig st 
‘ P ‘ s 1 . ly if huvwe 
till getting 1 portion o 
t co t t é before 
‘ k , tr reat ¢ pro 
b 5 was running 
| j yutput 
re Sou 24 ht 
ire b ry put out at present, but ar 
q 5; D I eC 1 recently fo 
Wt yf l, largely plates, fo 
work by a carbuilde: 
Mills Fairly Busy 
Pittsbu DD 0 Makere f 
standard » have a felr amoust of 
b ss b re the Ithough recent 
( ive been er el in small 
| lus ] yrde | tne 111s 
tine l 1 railroad 
recently entered r¢ tiot will b 
considered problematical. 
‘ that n th the rail ( 
‘ yvernt l ection go 
back to p te management on Jan 
1 it vill | some time th eatter be 
fore e question o inances will be 
roned out and few are looking for the 
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orders until well after the turn of the 
year. Not much is going on in splice 
bars nor in track bolts at present and 
inquiries for standard spikes are 
merely for the purpose of locating 
supplies. Although standard spikes 
still are quoted at 3.35c, Pittsburgh, 
small spikes have moved up further 


Form Sand Company 


Youngstown interests have formed 
the Youngstown Silica Sand and Sand 


Products Co., capitalized at $200,000, 
for the purpose of developing the 
company’s holdings of 114 acres situ 


Mercer, 


ur miles south of 
recent survey of the company’s 


ated about f 


Pa. A 


deposit indicates that the silica rock 
formation is about 90 feet deep and 
extends over 50 acres In addition, 
the holdings include molding sand, 
gravel and building sand. A _ plant, 
having a capacity for crushing 500 


tons of silica rock per day, is to be 


built soon. The directors of the com 
pany include G. E. Burke, R. C 
Krause, R. E. Holway, F. M. Van 
Esbeck, R. T. Miller and J. R. Riley 


Offices are located at 909 Home Sav- 
ings & Loan building, Youngstown. 
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Japan Buys Tank Plates 


Placed 12.000 Tors at Pittsburgh at 2.65¢- Sell in East at 2.75<— 
Shipbuilders Still Get 2.50c From Some Mills 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9—Huge demands 
are being made upon platemakers in 
this district from the builders of tanks 
who are heavily crowded with bu 
ness, both foreign and domestic Che 
Treadwell Construction Co., Midland 
Pa., recently booked 60 tanks for e» 
port to Japan, each calling for 200 
tons of plates. It is understood this 
business was placed at the full ma 
ket price of 2.65c, Pittsburg! An 
other order for 10.000 tons of tar k 
plates also was placed here at that 
price Not much business is comins 
out in ship or car plates but the mills 
are well filled up and one maker is 


against inquiries 


because of 


not quoting new 
the present 


of beine 


the nossibili 


obliged to shut down on 


account of the coal scarcity nd also 
because this manufacturer wants to 
keep up operations in those products 
where the backlog of business is 


English Ferro Withdrawn 


New York, Dec. 8.—Sales of ferro 
manganese made by interests in this 
district during the past week total 


4000 to 5000 tons, and probably more. 


At least 2000 tons involved English 
metal guaranteed to contain 76 per 
cent or more of manganese, for ship 
ment over the first quarter. This 
English metal was sold at $110, cif 
tidewater, and since these sales, fur- 
ther offers have been withdrawn. [he 
remainder of the tonnage sold includ 
ed domestic 78 to 82 per cent metal 
which went at $120, delivered. There 


is considerable inquiry still before th: 


trade. The impression prevails gener- 
ally in the ferromanganese trade that 
liquidation of the large stocks held 


earlier in the year has been thorough, 
and that there now is an under-pro 


duction. The advancing trend in spie 


geleisen prices became more _ pro- 
nounced during the past week, and 
the minimum price quoted has been 
$38, furnace, for 20 per cent metal. 
Sales aggregating more than 1000 
tons have been made both at this 


figure and at $39, furnace, and some 
has been done at $40, fur 
fair amount of domestic 
pending. No action yet 
has developed on the large foreign 
inquiries reported a week ago. 

A fair inquiry has been in the mar- 


business 
nace. A 
business 1s 


ket for 50 per cent ferrosilicon for 
first half, but the tendency to close 
has not been very broad. Jethlehem 
Steel Co. contracted for 1000 tons. 
The market shows little change, quo- 
tations ranging from $80 to $85 a 
ton, delivered, with business reported 
at $82 to $83. Demand for 75 per 
cent ferrosilicon remains light. 
Competition remains rather keen 


among domestic sellers in ferrochrome 


for next year’s delivery. Quotations 
are unchanged at 27 to 29 cents a 
pound contained for alloy containing 


6 to 8 per cent carbon. Chrome 
ore supplies are scarce and importers 
are slow in contracting for futures 
owing to high and uncertain ocean 
freight rates A few hundred tons 
of spot New Caledonian ore recently 
was sold at $1 a unit 
Some Sales of English Ferro 


While a num 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 8 


ber of small-lot sales t domesti OU 
per cent ferrosilicon have been mac 

in this district recently, the largest 
transaction reported is in English ma 
terial running 76 to 80 per cent Phe 
latter sale involved 1000 tons tor 


February March delivery and carries a 


price of $110 cif. Baltimore. [his 
order was taken subject to abilit ol 
the producer to deliver as specifed 
All sales of domestic metal have been 


freight allowed, for 


the transactions run 


furnace, 
cent with 


at $120 
SU per 


ning 50 or 100 tons and usually tor 
prompt shipment. Not much has been 
doing in spiegeleisen lately. 
Demand for 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
has dwindled to small proportions and 
while occasional small sales are being 
made at $85 furnace, freight allowed, 


the bulk of the business is believed to 
have been below that figure as some 
sellers who quoted it have not ob 


tained the orders. Ending of the strike 
at Jackson, O., furnaces has 
accompanied by a revision upward of 
bessemer ferrosilicon pro 
duced at these stacks A 
$59.50, furnace, for 10 per cent now is 
quoted by all makers in that district 


} : 
peen 


prices of 
basis o! 


although none of them yet has re 
sumed operations It is understood 
some consumers have heavy stocks 


purchased during the closing months 
of the war and makers have sub 
stantial supplies on their yards against 
which shipping instructions are com 


ing forward slowly 


' ‘ al . 
heaviest, with an idea of reducing the 
obligations. 


Much Tonnage is Refused 


Philadelphia, Dec 9.— Plate orders 
continue at a brisk pace and eastern 
l due to full boks, are turning 
way more tonnage than they are 
cepting Che minimum price. for 
eastern mills continues 2.75c, Pitts 
burgh, at which figure sales have been 
id tor first quarter. Some _ ship 
building tonnage is being taken oc- 
casionally it 2.50c, Pittsburgh, by 
lls making a special drive for this 
work. Export orders continue in most 
cases to be refused 
Sells Tonnage at 2.75c 
Youngstown, O Dex 9 Increased 
demand for plates is coming out in 
this district \pproximately 2000 tons 
if tank stock were sold last week at 
2.75c, Pittsburgh Plate mills here are 
well booked and indications are that 
before the end of tl e year, little ton- 
e will be available for first quarter 


tribution 


Could Sell More Plates 


( cago, Dex 9 While demand for 
plate has been heavy during 
he pi veral onths, producing 
icity t! fort of steel has 
been enlarged » materially that mills 
ble to care tor 1 tremendous 
‘ ind recent demand has not 
bee f » take the entire out 
t to the extent that has obained 
! some other products However, 
le present conditions of fuel sup- 
ills now are not willing to book 
ther tonnage ntil they are able 
to est te their remaining produc- 
tion for tl first half of 1920 After 
he tuation clears, it 1 assumed 
‘ q O this material can 
be given consideration The leading 
terest recently closed 7000 tons of 
ship material, mostly plates, for tank- 
ers to be built by a Pacific coast yard. 
An inguiry is current for 3000 tons 
of steel, mostly plates, for car work 
Chain Prices Down 
Pittsburgh, De 9 Prices of steel 
chair how marked firmness, due to 
the fact that makers are heavily sold 


up and are unable to secure supplies 
of merchant bars for early shipment 
except at substantial premiums over 
the old base price Much business 
is piling up as production is inter- 
fered with through the scarcity of 
raw material and shipments naturally 
are falling behind the orders Pound 
chain is unchanged on a base of 
5.75c, Pittsburgh, for 1l-inch proof 
coil and the recent advance in steel 
loading chain resulting from an ad- 
justment in the wage scale for making 
t! clas firmly maintained. The 
dvance in this class of chain was 
6 cents ound in ™%-inch, 5 cents 

1 s2-inch, 4 cents in inch, 1 cent 
in %-inch, 2% cents in re-inch, 2 cents 
in Y%-inch and % cent in %-inch 
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Early Shapes Are Scarce 


Fabricators Obliged to Draw on Warehquses—Awards Numerous 
But Not Heavy—Smelter For India is Placed 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9.—Shape mills in 
this district are falling behind in their 
deliveries against orders for __ stru- 
tural shapes and because of this situ- 
ation some of the fabricating interests 
have been obliged to draw upon ware- 
house stocks in the meeting of their 


obligations. Such purchases mean 
payment of $15 a ton over the miil 
base. The position of the mills as 


far as small shapes are concerned is 


even tighter than in the larger lines 
and delivery against current bookings 
are not being promised before the 
first of February, and even later. 
This condition in part is due to the 
fact that small shapes are rolled on 
bar mills and in the desire to reduce 
the backed-up tonnage of merchant 
bars, manufacturers are not devot- 
ing much capacity to the rolling of 


the smaller shapes. No trouble would 
be had in making sales of the latter 
for prompt delivery at substantially 


above the regular market base of 


2.45c, Pittsburgh, but as a general rule 
this quotation is being generally ob- 
served. 

New England Demand Steady 

Boston, Dec. 8—The demand for 
structural steel throughout New Eng- 
land, contrary to the usual tendency 
at this time of the year, is holding 
firm. Inquiry is strong for 1920 de- 
livery and actual orders for prompt 
delivery continue to be placed in 
favorable numbers. The contracts 
awarded during the week, although 
in most cases small, included many 
buildings of steel construction. A 
storehouse let for construction in 
Boston will take 300 tons of steel. 
Warehouse supplies of structural 
shapes are holding up better than 


other grades. 
India Smelter Takes Tonnage 
New York, Dec. 8.—Although large 
tonnages are lacking, there is a fairly 
good sprinkling of orders in the east- 
structural market. The largest 


ern 
contract of the week to be made 
tentatively called for 3500 tons for 
a zinc smelter at Janshedpur, India. 


A number of other fair sized awards 
were made. While new inquiry was 
light, there continues to be consider- 
able tonnage pending, and fabricators 


are confident that the great bulk of 
this business will be placed. Another 
lot expected to be let most any day 
involves 800 tons for the Biltmore 
Country club, Rye, N. Y. Action on 
the Newtown high school in Brook- 
lyn, requiring about 800 tons, has 
been postponed indefinitely Owing 
to belated mill shipments, eastern 


fabricators are not accepting business 
for delivery much under three to four 
months. Were it not for the delay 
in getting material from the _ mills, 
the majority of eastern fabricating 
shops could handle orders in eight and 
nine weeks, it is asserted. 
Orders Exceed Shipments 


Philadelphia, Dec. 9.—Shape orders, 
while mostly small, form a_ steady 


stream and eastern mills are adding 
new tonnage faster than they can 
ship. Several important lots were 


placed the past week. A Japanese in- 
terest bought several thousand tons 
from an eastern mill and a Pittsburgh 
mill which is making a special drive 


for ships tonnage, took a big lot of 
ship shapes for Baltimore yard at 
2.40c, Pittsburgh. The minimum fig- 


ure at present with one eastern maker 
on new tonnage now is 2.75c, mill. 


Most Tonnages Small 


Chicago, Dec. 9.—Construction work 
in the west at present is confined to 
small tonnages, the largest project 


closed recently involving 660 tons for 
three buildings for the American Steel 
Foundries at Detroit. The Hotel 
Sherman Co. is inquiring for 600 tons 
for additional stories on its hotel at 
Chicago. The inquiry for 400 tons 
for a Y. M. C. A. building at Colum- 


bus, O., has been withdrawn, as has 
the inquiry for 200 tons for trusses 
for the Drake hotel at Chicago. Plain 
material continues unchanged at 2.72c, 
Chicago. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Theater building, Baltimore, 1100 tons, to th 
Harris Structural Steel Co 

Zinc smelter at Janshedpur, India, 3500 tons 
placed tentatively with United States Steel Products 
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Lawrence Addicks, 
Church street, New York City. 
Building for Standard Guano Co., Baltimore, 800 
tons, to.the Shoemaker-Satterthwait Bridge Co. 
Building for Hartford Times, Hartford, 
tons, to Levering & Garrigues. 
Plant 
250 tons, to 
Building for 
Hartford, Conn., 
Addition to 


Co iby consulting engineer, 6 


Conn., 260 


addition for American Chain Co., York, Pa., 
independent shop. 

Southern New England Telephone Co., 
300 tons, to the American Bridge Co. 


Bush Terminal office building, New 


York, 650 tons, to the American Bridge Co. 

Public school No. 43, New York City, 190 tons, 
to the Phoenix Bridge Co 

Plant addition for Stevens-Duryea Co., New York, 
660 tons, to the Phoenix Bridge Co 

Factory buildings for Berlin Construction Co., 
Berlin, Conn 1130 tons, to the Phoenix Bridge Co 

Extension to mill for Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 


1200 tons to Worden-Allen Co 
Foundry and core-room addition for 
chine Co., Janesville, Wis., 100 tons to 
Allen Co. 
Extension to 
»., Akron, 0O., 
Factory building fo 
Co., Hamtramck, Mich., 250 
Marshall Co 
Factory building on 
to the Jones & Laughlin 
Buildings A, B, and C at 
Steel Foundries, 600 tons, to 
Co., Detroit 
Foundry 


Janesville Ma- 
Worden 


house of the Goodyear Rubber 
MecClintic-Marshall Co 
& Machine 
Clintic 


power 
400 tons to the 


the Gear Grinding 
tons to the M 


Waldon Ave., tons 
Steel Co 

Detroit, for the 
Whitehead and 


Buffalo, 250 


American 
Kales 
building for the Buda Co., Harvey, IL, 
236 tons, to Worden-Allen Co. 

Steel for waste heat boiler room at the 
the Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., La Salle, 
tons, to Federal Bridge Co 

Addition to building for 
cago, 120 tons 

Sanitarium building, for the Daily 


plant, for 
lil., 126 
Albert Pick & Co., Chi 


News Fresh Air 


Fund, at Lincoln Park, Chicago, 115 tons, to Ameri 
can Bridge Co 
CONTRACTS PENDING 
Biltmore Country club, Rye, N y S00 tons, 
award expected soon. Geo. A. Fuller Co., general 
contractors 
Newton high school, Brooklyn, 800 tons, postponed 


indefinitely 
Additional 
Hotel Co., 


hotel for the Sherman 
bids asked 


stories on its 
Chicago, 600 tons, 








The Nonferrous 


Metals 








Future 

Straits 

Copper N. Y.* 

Ph Sib ids occwend ens ceen ie 18.25 53.50 
Dt Mivtedées tantdadetvanee< 18,25 53.75 
Ph Padedéedsechees eeneiinde 18.37% 53.75 
ih: Medtdeneeeedetensecundde 18.37% 54.50 
Bea, Ghavesdetesacus 18.55 54.50 


*Future shipment from Singapore or Londo 
fAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 
TOpen market. 


EW YORK, Dec. 9.—Higher prices for lead, zin 
and tin have been recorded in the Americar 
week, due to advances abroad 


markets the past 


Broad export inquiry has been reported, particularly 
for lead and zine Great Britain has been in the 
market for large tonnages of zinc, also lead; France 
for zine and copper; Japan for zinc, lead and copper 

Scandinavian countries for lead Domestic demand 


on the other hand, has been held back by the short 


age of fuel Some important consumers have bee 

forced to close down, including many automobile 
plants. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Gary 
plant, which consumes large tonnages of zine and 
tin, is closed, and shutdown of some of the com 


pany’s other works was threatened The Chicago 
of the National Lead Co. was reported closed The 
Anaconda Copper Mining (Co closed ts 
copper mines and smelter, and refinery and 
of its other Montana properties were 
Many other smelters and refiners have 
supplies of fuel and if the fuel shortage is 
production will be much further protracted 
The copper market appears to have reached bottom 
at 18e, as a vastly improved demand has appeared 
the market reached that level. Business was 
done in electrolytic copper for first quarter delivery 
the pest week at 18c, burt more recently consumers 
bid 18.25¢, and today the market was 18.50¢ to 
18.62%c. The producers seem to have determined to 
keep the reins of the market and have been trying to 
keep out the speculative element. Second hands have 


operations 
threatened 
only smal) 
protracted 


tLead, Zine Spot 
New York St. Louis Alum- anti Nickel 
basis basis inum mony ingot 
6.75 8.30 83.00 9.25 42.00 
6.75 §.30 i3.00 9.25 42.00 
6.75 18.32% 00 9.50 42.00 
6.90 8.40 33.00 9 50 42.00 
6.90 8.40 13 00 9 50 42.00 
bid as high as 19.50¢ for copper for March delivery 
when consumers were offered metal for that position 
at 18.25¢. Casting copper is searce at 18.12%c to 
12.25¢; lake is nominally quoted at 18.75¢ to 19%¢ 
Prime western zinc advanced further under the 
leadership of the London market, despite falling ex 
change. Sales for export were aided by the London 
market. East St. Louis market advanced about 25 
points from Dec. 1 to Dec. 8, to 8.40c, for prompt 
and first quarter shipment High grade zinc was 

quoted fe to 9 12'%¢, delivered, Dee. 8 


The American Smeiting & Refining Co. advanced its 


lead price to 6.90c, New York 6.65 East St 
Louls. Slightly higher prices prevail in the outside 
market. The American lead market is being forced 
upward against the judgment of the producers, by the 
rise abroad, due to curtailed world supplies 

The tin market, after declining to a low point of 
53.25¢ last week, for Straits tin, spot New York, 
responded to a sharp rise in London and advanced 
to 54.50¢ to 55¢ on Monday, but today was 54.25¢ 


to 54.50c. The first mamed prices also applied to 
futures, which were steady today Spot 99 per cent 
was available about half a cent below Straits De 
mand has been light, owing to recent heavy deliveries 


and reluctance of consumers to buy ahead during the 
present coal shortage. 

Antimony advanced a quarter cent to 9.50c for both 
spot and futures Business was done at this price. 


Aluminum and nickel are steady. 
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Semifinished Is 


Scant Tonnage Open to Sale Makes Market Indefinite 
Bars Bring $50—Slab 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9—Not much 
trouble is experienced in the sale of 
either billets or sheet bars at sub- 
stantial premiums over the March 
21+ quotations when any tonnages are 
available for the open market. This 
occurs, however, only occasionally and 
usually as a result of an uneven dis- 
tribution of finishing mill activities. 
Small tonnages of 4 x 4 billets occa- 


sionally reach the market and have 
found ready sale from $43 to $45. 
While considerable tonnage still is 


moving to consumers at the old base 
of $38.50 on contract, such tonnages 
as are offered on the market bring 
$43 to $45 frequently enough to make 
this the quotable range. A sale of 
1000 tons of sheet bars which be- 
came available because an _ original 
buyer could not use them, is noted 
at $50 and it is doubtful if other ton- 
nage could be bought for less than 
$48. In fact, business has been done 
at both $48 and $50 recently and the 
current market on the small prompt 
tonnages available is quotable at these 
figures. It is reported that wire rods 
have gone as high as $65 on recent 
sales. 


Billets and Slabs Higher 


Philadelphia, Dec. 9—More than 
5000 rerolling billets were sold in this 
district the past week at $54, delivered, 
or $50, Pittsburgh, and some slab ton- 
nage was sold by adding a differen- 
tial of $2.50. More than 1000 tons 
of forging billets were sold at $60, 
Pittsburgh, or $64, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania. There is inquiry for 
semifinished material for Europe but 
it does not appear active. 


Higher Prices Are Paid 


O., Dec. 9—Semi- 
is scarce in this dis- 
so steadily. 
prices pre- 


Youngstown, 
finished material 
trict and is becoming more 
A tendency toward higher 


vails. One lot of 1500 tons of slabs 
and another of 300 tons, brought $48, 
mill, last week. Sheet bars prac- 


tically have disappeared from the mar- 
ket. If they could be had, it is be- 
lieved a quotation of $48 would about 
represent the market. A _ recent in- 
quiry put out by one valley consumer 
brought several quotations ranging 
from $47 to $51. 


Offer $50 for Slabs 


Cleveland, Dec. 9.—Producers of 
semifinished material in this district 
have been offered $50 for open-hearth 
slabs but have declined to accept the 
business because they are unable to 
offer any tonnage at present in view 
of their contract obligations. Semi- 
finished material continues exceed- 
ingly scarce and various buyers who 
would take on tonnage are willing to 
pay higher prices. 


Wants Strip Tonnage 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 9—Some makers of 
strip steel who opened their books 
for first quarter 1920 business, already 
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Higher 


Sheet 
Bids of $50 Declined 


are booked to capacity. Those who 
have not been taking new business 
have obligations accruing from the 
strike interruption to keep them en- 
gaged during the first three months 
of the year. Huge inquiries are 
pouring out for early tonnages, par- 
ticularly of hot-rolled, while a De- 
troit automobile company is seeking 
to place approximately 100,000 tons 
of cold-rolled strip steel for delivery 
in equal monthly tonnages over the 
whole of next year. This steel is 
wanted for brake bands. Tendency 


of buyers to overbuy as a measure of 
protection against possible shortages 
next year has led some manufacturers 
to limit orders for the first quarter 
to the same tonnages placed by the 
individual buyer for the present quar- 
ter. Much business is being turned 
away by makers at present because of 
their lack of tonnages over and above 
contract obligations. 


More Advances 


In Cast Iron Pipe—Large Tonnages 
Are Pending in Chicago 
York, Dec. 8—With 


advancing rapidly and private demand 
coming out in heavy volume, cast iron 
pipe in the East has gone up $4 a 
ton. Class B pipe 6-inch and over 
now is holding at $62.30, New York, 
and 4-inch at $65.30. Class A pipe 
is quoted $2 higher. An advance has 
been expected for several weeks. 
Owing to heavy private buying, de- 
liveries on 6, 8 and 10-inch pipe can 
rot be had before eight weeks, and at 
least in one or two instances before 
12 weeks. Shipments on some of 
the larger sizes, such as 24-inch pipe, 
are scarcely available before a month. 


N Cw 


pig iron 


Bids have been closed on 2000 tons 
for New York City. John Fox & 
Co. were low bidders Other than 
this there is little public demand. 


Large Tonnage Pending 


Dec. 9.—Although bids 
were opened several days ago at 
Elyria, O., on 5000 to 7000 tons of 
cast iron pipe, no award has been 
made as those in authority have been 
unable to agree on their course. Bids 
will be opened Dec. 15 at Sandusky, 
O., on a small lot. Aside from these 
lots the market affords little prospect 


Chicago, 


of business, aside from routine and 
contractors’ orders which have been 
coming in sufficient volume to give 


shops good operations. 
Pipe Mills Also Affected 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 9.—The coal short- 


age is doing something which the 
strike of the steel plant workmen 
failed to do and that is to restrict 


appreciably the production of the 
National Tube Co. This company 
still has in operation all of its plants, 
except the Riverside works at Ben- 
wood, W. Va., which has been down 
since the first day of the steel strike, 
but coal supplies are so short that 
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it has been necessary to restrict pro- 
duction to the lines in most urgent 
request and where the orders are 
heaviest in order to prolong the fuel 


and also plant operations Che produc 
tion situation is getting bad in tubular 
goods, for the lack of coal is holding 
in check the operation of the Youngs 
town, O., plants, while Pittsburgh 
independent plants are going along at 
a reduced rate and in the Wheeling 
district all steel plants, it is believed 


could be 


now operated if coal were 
plenty Marketwise the situation is 
as it has been for some time past, 
with big demands coming out for oil 
well and line pipe and business again 


backing up because of the inability of 
makers to bring production to a 
point in keeping with the require- 
ments. ; 


Another Advance in South 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 9.—Demand 
tor cast iron pipe continues strong 
in the South and some makers are 
withdrawing from the open market. 
Another advance in prices has been 
made, 4-inch now being quoted at 
$59 and the 6-inch and over at $56. 

Jobbers Advance 
Higher Prices Shown at _ Boston, 


Cleveland and New York 


With climbing pig 
scrap markets, and the 
obtaining 


Boston have 


Dec. 8 
al d 


1; 7 | ; 
agiticuity in 


Boston, 
iron, coke . 
continued 
liveries, ware 


| 
ae- 


mOuseimen in 


made advances effective this week. 
Warehouse prices in most cities in 
New England have advanced at differ- 
ent times ever since the steel strike 
was called, but the larger Boston 
houses have, until the last few weeks, 
doggedly stuck to the old schedule. 
Recently this uniform schedule has 
been broken up and today it is hard 
to give the going market value of 
any one warehouse grade One of 
the largest Boston interests this 
morning announced the following ad- 
vanced schedule: Steel bars, 4.00c; 
iron bars, 4.10c; shapes, 4.00c; plates, 
3.95c; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
5.30c; No. 28 black sheets, 7.65c; No 
28 galvanized sheets, 9.00c; bands, 
5.20c; hoops, 5.45c The demand in 
all lines except plates continues 


unusually active 


Prices Show Range 


New York, Dec. 8.—A wide range 
of prices characterizes the local ware- 
house market in sheets and steel bars. 
On the latter, one large interest is 
quoting 3.37c, New York, another 
3.52c, and still others 3.62c. In sheets 
the divergence in prices is more 
marked. No. 10 blue annealed is quot- 
ed from 4.82c to 6.00c; No. 28 black 
sheets from 6.00c to 7.50c; and No. 28 
galvanized sheets from 7.25c to 9.50c. 


Some Cleveland Jobbers Advance 


Cleveland, Dec. 10.—Flat increases 


of $5 a ton on all warchouse stocks 
of steel have been put into effect 
here by certain jobbers. This brings 
the quotations to 3.52c on steel bars, 


3.62c on structural shape, 3.82c on 


plates, 4.72c on No. 10 blue annealed, 
5.52c on No. 28 black and 6.87c on 
No. 28 galvanized sheets. 

















Material Shortage Slows Exports 


Japan a Heavy Buyer of Tin. Plate and Railway Material — Oriental Demand 
For Pipe is Larger—Delayed Deliveries are Diverting Inquiries to 


England — Chile Purchases 18,000 Tons 


EW YORK, Dec. 

for export daily becomes more 

difficult. While 
material has been sold during the past 
week the outlook is not bright. A 
number of the well established houses 
complain that they are finding it 
-difficult to place orders mills, 
not only because of labor deficiencies 
but also because of 
So long as this situation obtains the 
to book future business. 


8.—Buying 


considerable 


with 
coal shortage 


mills hesitate 


The demand from abroad continue: 
to be active, however, and some sales 
constantly are being made to the 
Orient and South America. This is 
a sellers’ market exclusively and prac- 
tically any material offered finds a 
ready taker at prices far above the 
former schedule. 


The big agencies are attempting to 
keep prices down, and they have in- 
purchasers that the 1919 
going to prevail during 
1920. But when an effort is 
from them they declare 
material to 
the market into the hands 


formed 
schedule is 
made to 
buy they 
have no 
has thrown 
of the independent and the small pro- 
ducers, the warehousemen and _ the 
jobbers who are less considerate about 
the price level. Japan, the largest buy- 
beginning to show a 


quote on. This 


er today, is 
hesitancy in placing contracts. 

This desire of the Japanese to have 
March 1, 1920, 
prompted by the 
freig it 


steel shipped before 
is believed to be 
fact that they are 
rates in this country will be advanced 
at that such a change ma- 
terially the price of the 
material Furthermore, it 
was explained by one Japanese pur- 
chaser, if material is to be contracted 
for on the basis of future delivery 
they may as well place their require- 
ments with England. Taking into con- 
sideration the rate of exchange, sup- 
plies can be purchased in England at 
prices approximately those prevailing 


convinced 


and 
raise 


time 
would 
delivered. 


here. The chief drawback to buying 
from England heretofore has been 
the long delay in deliveries. 


Unprecedented Tin Demand 


One of the recent Japanese _in- 
quiries was for 10,000 boxes of tin 
plate. The Japanese expressed a 


willingness to pay $8.50 c.i.f. but the 


quotation was far beyond this. One 
American jobber offered to fill the 
order at approximately $10 c.if. The 


house re- 
within the 
21,50 


refused. One 
sold Japan 
total of 


offer 
ported it 


was 
has 


past week or so a 

boxes of tin plate. The sales ranged 
from 1000 to 5000 boxes each. The 
price on this business varied from 
$7.50 to $7.60 per base box, Pitts- 
burgh. The Japanese have been tak- 
ing all the tin plate they could find. 


estimated by one exporter 
Japanese inquiries for tin 


total 40,000 boxes. 


It was 
that the 
plate today 


There has also been an extremely 
active demand from Japan for 
black tinning. The 
specifications 


are 30 


besse- 
mer plates for 
most of the 
gage, 
It is practically im- 
obtain the material. Ac- 
authenticated reports 


Seel Corp. refused 


named on 
inquiries 3irmingham 
36 x: 72 inches. 
possible to 
cording to well 
the United States 
consider an inquiry for 20,000 tons. 

failure to place any of this busi- 
not due to high prices but 
more the 


find a mill which is willing to sell or 


particularly to inability to 


to accept a contract for reasonable 
future delivery. 
A number of small sales of other 


material to Japan have been reported. 
A new house has just closed 
for 1700 tons of bars. <A Japanese 
order for 3000 kegs of nails also was 


export 


taken at an advanced price. A new 
inquiry is out for 7000 tons of 
plates and sections for shipbuilding. 
Japan also inquired for 300 tons of 
light rails, and was quoted an ad- 
vance of $7. The quotation was re- 


jected. Japan has been buying heav- 
ily for the Manchurian lines. A sale 
of 800 freight cars of 60,000 pounds 
capacity to Manchuria is in pros- 
pect. 
The 
different 
depends 


and 


trade of China is somewhat 
that of Japan. China 
silver to make her bal- 
nation of 


rom 
upon 
the only large 
having a fair stock of sil- 
United States. As a con- 
American companies hav- 
initiate avenues of trade 
by purchasing Chinese goods and 
cash therefor. The English 
trading houses, nevertheless, have 
branches all over China and they are 
strongly. Among the 
Chinese sales during the past 
600 tons of mild steel plates at 


ances 
world 
the 
sequence 

been able to 


the 
ver is 


paying 


holding on 
week 


were 
2.75c, Pittsburgh base. This sale was 
made through a British agency. The 
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of Rails 


current Oriental purchases consist , of 


pipe, bars, sheets and _ galvanized 
goods. One of the largest inquiries 
calls for 6,000,000 feet of pipe for 
deliveries to start in April and ex- 
tend over 15 months. 

India purchased 800 feet of pipe 
at a price said to be 43 per cent 


under the English list. Australia took 
400 tons of mild steel plates at 2.75- 


Pittsburgh. A small Australian order 
for bars was also placed at 3.20c 
f.a.s. Canadian mills are reported to 


the American 


some of 


be pushing producers 


close for this business. 


A number of American builders 


have for some 20 marine en- 
gine Manila. 
The deal was handled for the Yangco 
Shipbuilding Co. of the Philippines 
by Ambrosia Magsagsay, general 
manager for the company, which pro- 
construction 


closed 


units to be shipped to 


poses to go into ship 


at Manila on a big scale. 


Some of the American export busi- 


ness would not have been placed 
had it not been for the offices of 
certain British houses which are mak- 
ing every effort to hold their cus- 
tomers in world markets. An Amer- 
ican mill has contracted to deliver 
to England 4500 tons of sheet bars. 


England also has purchased 8000 tons 
of billets. One reported that 
it had sold England between 15,000 
and 20,000 tons of plates during the 
past 30 days. The price was equal 
to the domestic. It is learned a very 
large English order for pig iron is 
pending. 


house 


Rail Sales Are Features 


Bel- 


wants 


Resumption of production in 


gium apparently increases the 
of that country. Investigators report 


an insistent and growing demand for 


materials for lining the pits of coal 
mines, as well as cables, beams, and 
machinery of all sorts, also high 
resistance galvanized steel wire for 
cable manufacture. 

It was reported last week that the 
Submarine Boat Corp. has sold to 
Italy four “unassembled” ships 

South American business largely 
comes in dribbles. The United States 


Steel Products Co., is reported, how- 


ever, to have accepted an order from 


Chile for 12,000 tons of rails. A 
minor house sold Chile 60060 tons of 
rails. 




















Advance Steel Prices in Britain 


Increases Affect Semifini hed Material and Small Finished Products Molders 
Strike Continues 100.000 Being Idle Steelmakers’ Stocks of Steel 
Mount to New Record Because of Car Shortage 


Weekly Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


mn the molders’ strike may terminate 


work verages 5 per cent. The sup next week Negotiations which were 
\ 

ply f coal has improve 1 but still is luled for last week failed because 

below tl normal rate The Novem the men still are unwilling to accept 

RICI ( ture the Brit itput will app imate 19,000,000 arbitration, proposing an increase of 

ish iron and steel market. This tons Railroad car shortage remains 5 shillings per week. In the mean- 
especially applies to s t ig ct Stocks of steel at time the stoppage of plant operations 

ished material and to small finished Middleboro works have reached larg: has reached an alarming stage. Manu- 
iron and steel products. Iron skelp proportions and in fact are the great facturers of automobiles, machinery, 
has been advanced to 24s, steel skelp est ever known. locomotives, marine engines, cast rolls 
to £25 10s, and hoops to £25 10s. he demand for pig iron is excel- and rolling mill machinery are espe- 


Billets and sheet bars are up from lent \ few furnaces which have cially hard hit. Many plants are 











5 to 10. shilling Middleboro No. 3 been idle are resuming. being forced to close. The total un- 
is higher Puddling rates have been } idleness of many plants caused employment is now well over 100,000. 
oft 7 , | materia! The coke makers hope to are keeping down the quality. The 
P { , ' ’ 
B satis! t coal controller that no efiect of this is some little shading 
; , , o 

equivalent reduction in coke ought of prices of forge iron in Cieveland, 
— : » take place if and when coal is where supplies are fairly plentiful. 

Rate of Exchange—4.01% , , é' ‘ ae ; 
= reduced. ine Lieveland market suffers very 
| oT } t of basi iter 1 S¢ r e] ts | y business trom 
EEN ) \\ I a i iv lead t] t 1 yt 1 of imp S ‘ 1 ti which restrict 
O ie las V 10 S : frot \ rica 1 sources of supp 1yil ily, Belgium and France 
year, is now n full § g ul found to the barest necessities Enormous 
ig iron prices 1 Ww C prod n of pig iron gener lificulties arise from the insufficiency 
I increased a ly is in yut the cipal ! Railway wagons are un- 
guarding clause w s th Itv ij vith foundry and best obtainab! 1 the molders’ strike has 
Duyer to resp sib y I any ad ron generall, 50 mal circumsta! p ed great bstacie in the way 


dition to railway rates. This clause of engine repairs, and may eventu- 





| ally ; _ extensive stoppages on 


pm she noe" na adie. nes | Current British Prices | ee ee ee ee 


eno} . ie combined effect 


which most people expect will b In Pounds, Shillings, Pence . wago: nd coal shortages A}. 
put up 50 per cent, but also lude SEMIFINISHED STEEL - | thoug the molders’ strike continues, 
coal which should be reduced if min | B * | iron foundries are buying keenly. The 
isters carry ut their promises. Ch FINISHED STEEL nly cheerful feature of the iron mold- 
iron and steel trades are so strongly | England _ | ers’ strike is that the workmen are 
interested in both matters that it is | gn ~~. 1-00 »* | seeking to reopen negotiations. This 
hoped that both changes will be de |} & . | he +. _ an entirely new attitude, indicating 
clared at once When the declara- Beams ‘ that the met re feeling the pinch. 
tions are made, it will be possible ae ° ; ‘ F On th ther ind. the Scotch iron 
to rearrange prices generally. eae ; . 58 00° molders are proposing to strike to- 

It is quite possible that the iron ” over 3 16:1 16:10:0° morrow, and this will greatly aggra- 
trade will fail to get under the coal rinplate, bese bes, ' . vate the position as some English 


reduction any real compensating ad- mills have been renewed and repaired 
vantage for the sacrifices it must qe - with castings obtained in Scotland 

make under the head of railway Hematite, East Coast Owing to the comparatively low pro- 
rates. Coke makers are muc qais- __ , 7 ~- : l tion f steel, the conditions of west 
satisfied with their prices, although Middlesbor Bas . : coast hematite, and to some extent 
they have reached unprecedented . pee ah eS : the east coast, is much less serious. 


heights. The makers f the best Nott wale Everything points to a huge demand 





coke, in particular, are very bitter : Nor for pig iron when the iron molders’ 
because, under the cast iron system . ' : Set . strike settled 


of coal control, they are unab to | ir Demand is strengthening in all de- 


charge more than the makers of fuel Q partments of iron and_ “steel The 





i 
. . e tT . | , ent , . - . . 
admittedly inferior Then, since the | | < tivity in the finished iron trade is 
prices were fixed various additions | gajands fun very great. There is not an iron- 
to the cost of production have been | Midlands f y master in South Staffordshire who has 


made under the head of labor and | not within the past week or two, re- 
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fused orders, chiefly foreign, running 
into thousands of tons. These cover 
all branches, sheets, bars, hoops, ma- 
terial for reinforced concrete and sec- 
tions. The mills are quite unable to 
cope with them, but there are very 
good reasons why they show a de- 
cided preference for home business. 

Transport difficulties are so _ seri- 
ous that many mills in the Black 
country, whose order books are loaded 
up, have their warehouses so full of 
finished material that a stoppage is 
inevitable in some cases until the mills 


are clear. 
The scarcity of half-finished steel 
approaches famine proportions. Sev- 


War Control 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 9—An 
order of Fuel Administrator 
Garfield last Saturday restor- 


ing war time prices of beehive and by- 
made sharp reductions 
market quotations. 
unexpected, the 
suspension order 


coke 
prevailing 
While not entirely 
order canceling the 
of last January was somewhat of a 
surprise in that no inkling of its 
coming was to be had until it was an- 
nounced at midnight Saturday. It 
terminated a week, however, given 
over to final study of the coke situa- 
tion, the few days previous having 
seen an order promulgated curtailing 
the output of beehive coke 25 per cent, 
which, at the average rate of produc- 
tion in the past few weeks, amounts 


product 
in the 


to considerably more than the mere 
percentage shows. 
By the order of Saturday night 


beehive coke prices were restored to 
these levels: Connellsville, furnace, 
$6; Connellsville, foundry, $7; Con- 
nellsville, crushed, $7.30; and on by- 
product: Furnace, $5.70; foundry, 
$6.70; crushed and screened, $6.20. 
This restoration largely was made by 
the fuel administrator in order to keep 
prices to the public, not only of coke 
but of stel and other commodities, 
from going higher. This is an avowed 
policy of Fuel Administrator Garfield 
and one which the political adminis- 
tration is backing. According to re- 
ports reaching here it is generally ac- 
cepted with open arms by the public. 

In this connection the geological 
survey's weekly report, which show 
the coke output of the week ending 
Nov. 29 was 449,000 tons, the highest 
in any week since last February, except 
just before the beginning of the steel 
strike, has the following to say on coke 


production and prices: 


“The causes underlying the excep- 
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eral mills near Birmingham are idle, 


or nearly so. One of the largest 
has not operated at more than 30 
per cent of its capacity for two 
months. The country has_ been 
scoured for billets with very little 
success. A few Scotch parcels have 
been had at high prices. Welsh 
material cannot be delivered before 


January or February when the Ebbw 
Vale works, the Dowlais steel works, 
and others, resume full production. 
American steel does not now come 
in in sufficient quantity to produce 
an appreciable effect. Some fairly 
good lots of American discard steel 
have been offered at low prices, but 
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these have a very limited use for 
ordinary trade purposes. 
Galvanized sheets are ordered in 


big lots, and very strong efforts are 


being made in Birmingham to start 
additional mills which, for months 
past, have been waiting for the re- 
quisite skilled labor. Sheets _ se'!l 
easily at £37 ($148.55) to £37 10s 
($151.89) per ton. 

Billets have been advanced from 
£15 5s ($61.22) to £16 (64.24) per 
ton, but: are almost unobtainable 1+ 
this price. Finished steel has not 
been formally advanced but easily 


realizes from 10s ($2.01) to £1 ($4.01) 
more per ton. 


of Coke Prices Restored 


coke have been appar- 
beginning of the coal 
beehive ovens for the 
most part lie im the regions not 
affected by the strike order. Open 
top car equipment has been released 
in abundance by the closing of the 
union mines. The competition of by- 


tional output of 
ent since the 
strike. The 


product coke has been for the time 
being restrained by the _ difficulty 
which by-product operators have ex- 


perienced in obtaining supplies of 
coal. The fact that war time maximum 


prices have been restored on coal 
but not on coke (Editor’s note: At 
time this statement was issued coke 


prices were not fixed) has encouraged 
operators to dispose of their product 
as coke rather than as coal. The 
consequence of these tendencies is 
seen in the increased proportion of 
the coal produced going into the 
manufacture of beehive coke. Whereas 
normally the beehive ovens take 6 
per cent of the output, during the last 
week of November they absorbed 12.3 
per cent of all the soft coal produced.” 


The Garfield order restoring war 
time prices and regulations on coke 
was as follows: 

“The United States fuel adminis- 


trator, acting under authority of an 
executive order of the President of the 
United States, dated Aug. 25, 1917, 
and of subsequent executive orders, and 
in furtherance of the purpose of said 
orders, and of the act of congress 
therein referred to and approved Aug. 
10, 1917, 

“Hereby orders and directs that the 
order of said administrator, dated Jan. 
31, 1919, suspending the operation of 
certain rules, regulations, orders and 
proclamations theretofore promulgated 
by or under ‘the authority of the 
President of the United States or by 
said administrator relating to coal and 
coke be and the same hereby is re- 
voked insofar as said order suspends 
the orders and regulations of said ad- 
ministrator fixing or regulating the 
prices of beehive and by-product coke, 
or fixing or regulating the margins or 
commissions of middlemen or whole- 
sale or retail dealers in beehive and 
by-product coke, and said orders and 
regulations are hereby restored to 


like effect as if the same had not been 
suspended, and said administrator 
“Further orders and directs that all 
beehive and by-product coke in transit 
on or after date of this order shall 
be subject to diversion in like manner 
and to the same extent as bituminous 
coal under orders of said administra- 
tor relating to the diversion of bitu- 


minous coal in effect at the date of 
this order. The person or consumer 
to whom any such coke is diverted 
shall become liable as of the time of 
such diversion to pay to the shipper 
thereof the prices for such coke as 
fixed by or under the authority of 


the President of the United States and 
in effect at the date of such diversion, 
plus transportation charges thereon, 
and the order of said administrator 
dated Jan. 14, 1918, as amended by 
the order of said administrator dated 
Nov. 20, 1918, is hereby suspended in- 
sofar as said amended order is incon- 
sistent with this order, and said ad- 
ministrator 

“Hereby authorizes and empowers 
the director general of railroads and 


his representatives acting by and 
under his authority to make _ such 
diversion of coke in transit as may 


be necesary in the present emergency.” 





Wants Equipment 


Friction clutches, one-way marine 
clutches, metal adjustable shaftlogs and 
propeller wheels for motor boats, will 
be manufactured by the E. J. List 
Mfg. Co., Havana, Ill., which was re- 
cently incorporated. The company does 
not plan to build a new plant, but is 
erecting an addition to its present build- 
ing, and is in the market for screw 
lathes, drilling machines and grinding 
machines. The company, which is capi- 
talized at $35,000, was incorporated by 
E. J. List, president; L. B. Travers, 
vice president; Fred C. Euteneuer, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and the office of the 
company is located on Water street, be- 
tween Main and Adams streets, Havana, 


Til. 
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Shells Require 


Uniform Castin 


~~ nw 


Ss 


High- explosive Shellmaking Demands Consistent Ingots if the Percentage of Dis- 
cards is to be Held toa Minimum—Forming Process Executed by Hori- 
zontal Hydraulic Press—Method Followed at Watertown Arsenal 


ERHAPS the greatest necessity 
for uniform castings is found in 
the manufacture of high-explosive 


shells. Here are found many of the 
principal problems met by foundrymen, 


metallurgists and machinists. A _ de- 
tailed account of this manufacturing 
process is beyond the scope of this 


article but a general description of the 
methods employed at the Watertown ar- 
Watertown, Mass., in the produc- 
14-inch, high-explosive 
illustrate the attention 
given to uniform 


senal, 
tion of shells 
may serve to 
generally is 
shell manufacture. 

plant established in 


the 


which 
castings in 

The 
1816 and 
still in 


was 
original buildings 
that 

working 
the an- 


arsenal 
seven of 
use so the entire 
the 


country 1s 


are 


progress of metal trade 
of this 


and 


written on 
the 
modern 


nals records of institution. 
New dings 
have kept the 


of the 


buil and equipment 


plant continually abreast 


times. 


i 


Ingots Carefully Designed 


Ingots of the size required for 14-inch 
shells must be designed carefully to pre- 
vent the formation of cracks and pipes. 
The the Watertown ar- 
senal are corrugated and tapered along 
predetermined lines to facili- 
cooling and withdrawal from the 

They are cast of special steel and 
must 


ingots used ‘at 


carefully 
tate 

mold. 
and meet 


structure analysis 


their 


BY HERBERT R. SIMONDS 


the strict requirements of the foundry 
inspector. Each ingot as cast weighs 2800 
pounds, which includes a 500-pound riser 


or hot top connected to the main ingot 





FIG. 2—INGOTS ARE CAST WITH A 500-POUND 
RISER WHICH IS KNOCKED OFF 
PRIOR TO FORGING 
by a bottle neck. Until recently these 
ingots were cast in one straight sec 
tion, the riser being merely a uniform 
continuation of the ingot itself The 
risers were then sawed off by a slow 
and costly process. The ingots, which 
now are molded with the _ bottle-neck 


between the riser and the ingot 
are placed on a two-point support. 
A weight is dropped on the joint, and 
breaks off the one blow. This 
not time and expense but 


presents a fracture across the top of the 


joint 


body, 


riser at 


only saves 


ingot for determining the structure of 
the metal. 
Serial Number is Important 


Before each ingot is cast a strip of 


metal, which is stamped with a number, 


is partially inserted into the mold. This 
number follows the ingot through the 
various operations and becomes the 


number of the completed shell. 


Considerable importance is attached 


to this individual numbering of shells, 
and if for any reason a shell number 
is lost in its circuit through the differ- 


ent finishing processes, the shell is dis- 


carded, even though nearly completed 
The number is painted in white figures 
on the side of the ingot, and later is 
die punched on the partially-finished 
shell. Thirty of the ingots are cast 
from one heat and these become a unit 
group in the shell production. Each 


group continues intact on the records 
and throughout all the operations until 
the shells are boxed for shipment. In 


fact the group significance does not dis- 
appear until the have been fired 
and the results noted. A careful chemi- 
taken from 


shells 


cal analysis of specimens 





FIG. 1—HYDRAULIC PRESS, WHICH IS BUILT TO 


FORCE OF 
FORMS IN 


EXERT A TOTAL 
DRICAL SHELL 


2000 TONS, 
ONE OPERATION 
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TRANSFORMS 


HOLLOW 


SOLID STEEL INGOTS INTO CYLIN- 





FIG. 3 
WHERE 


each heat in the foundry indicates the 
composition of the shells in each 
group, and this analysis therefore is 
an important part of the records of the 
shells as they pass from one department 
to another. The heat treating is based 
upon this composition, and the record 
and behavior of the completed shells 
is compared with the record of chemi- 
cal analyses. In this way determination 
for future foundry practice is developed. 


4—AN 80-TON CAR BOTTOM FURNACE 
DUE 


FIG. 
TO 


A HOT FORGED INGOT AFTER IT HAS BEEN 


IS USED FOR 
FORGING 
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PRESS 
THE 


PRESSED AND EJECTED FROM THE 
IT HAS BEEN WITHDRAWN THROUGH 


From the yards where they are stored 
after the risers have been taken off, the 
ingots are taken to preheating furnaces; 
then to where the 
correct 
finally 


furnaces, 
heat is obtained; 
hydraulic 


forging 
forging and, 
to a large 
This press is the most spectacu- 


forging 
press. 
lar piece of apparatus in connection 
with the manufacture of the: shells. By 
the hectagonal ingot is 


transformed hollowed 


its use solid 


into a cylinder. 


SHELLS AFTER FORGING 
STEEL FREE MACHINING 


ANNEALING THE 
AND GIVES THE 


CONTAINER 
COOLING COIL 
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THE MANDREL IS SHOWN AT 


The ingot at a temperature of 


THE 


1296 


LEFT 


de- 


grees Cent. is placed in a container and 


a piercing mandrel or 


end, is forced 
the 
under 


of 


against one 
red-hot 


this 


inches into 
action 
that 
mandrel 
the 
metal completely 

As - the 


initial 
tion 1s 
As 


ment 


compressing 
starts its 
of the 
fills the 


of the 


the 


in end 


progress 


THE ! EALING PROCESS REMOVES ANY 
QUALITIES 


punch, 
slowly 
metal. 
forging 
the 
slow 
the 
container. 


punch 


placed 
44 
The 
opera- 
ingot. 
move- 
hot 


con 


STRAINS 
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tinues the metal flows back along the 
shaft of the mandrel and compensates 
for the metal which is forced out of 
the central cavity. The punch, wher 
withdrawn from the newly-formed shell, 
recedes through a spraying coil, which 
by a constant play of cold water, drives 
the heat forward and off the punch 
end. This punch end or nozzle, as it 
is called, is a separate piece screwed 
on to the steel shaft of the punch proper, 
and is of chilled cast iron this 
having been found to stand up under 
the scoring action of hot metal better 
than steel. The shell is forced out of 
its container by a hydraulic press and 
storage 


made 


a crane to 
where the numbers, which 
been effaced during the forging, 
stamped on by dies while the metal is 
still red. 


is then taken by 


piles have 


are 


Order Preserved 


Shell 


The order of taking the ingots from 
the forging furnace the 
press follows a definite, caiefully worked 
shell number 
the lettering 
shells 


and forging 


out system, so that a 
even if 


The 


stamped are taken 


would be known 
could not be 
numbers have 
from the stock piles and placed on an 
80-ton car bottom furnace, 
Fig. 4. After annealing, the 
of the cut off to length, 
the centered for 
order to confine the boring 
to a minimum, the shells are 
with respect to the internal 
rather than to the outside 
To accomplish this 
ered over circular revolving guides. 
The upper guide fits into the tapered 


read. whose 


been 


shown in 
open end 
shell is and 
shell is turnnig. In 
operation 
centered 
cavity, 
dimensions 
low- 


each shell is 


portion at the base end of the cavity 
and thus centers that end. The lower 
guide is made in the form of a frus- 
trum of a cone with its base larger 


therefore 
this 


than the cavity opening, and 


as the shell is lowered onto frus- 
trum guide the open end also becomes 
definitely centered. The position of the 
shell on the centering device is shown 
in Fig. 5. The are of the 
ball-bearing type so that the shell when 


resting on them is easily revolved. An 


guides 


outside centering point is brought down 
this 
point on the outside of the top of the 
shel! 


from above, and in way locates a 
shell, which is on the axis of the 
cavity. 

In the next the 
rough-turned and the base end is par- 
tially cut off. This partial cut is shown 
in the standing Fig. 7 
the reason the cutting-off operation is 
not carried to completion, is that the 
slot formed by partial cutting provides 
an excellent means for holding and 
withdrawing the shell during the nosing 
operation. After this the cavity is 
bored in the large boring lathe shown 
in Fig. 8. This is the final operation 


operation shell is 


shell in and 
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on the interior of the shell and it 


leaves the lines of the cavity in the body 


of the shell accurately conforming to 
the required dimensions. 

Forge is Used for Nosing 
Forming the nose of the shell, or 
ogive, as it is technically called, is 
perhaps the most interesting stage of 


the forming operation. The method of 





THE 


BOR 
THEM ON AN 


CENTERED FOR 


PLACING 


FIG. 5—SHELLS ARE 
ING OPERATION BY 


UPRIGHT BALL BEARING SUPPORT 
nosing the shells is merely a develop 
ment of the ordinary steam-hammer 


forging process The shells are placed 


in groups of six on a supporting frame 


directly in front of a small furnace, 
which is provided with circular open 
ings corresponding to the positions of 
the six shells. The shells are carried 
forward until they project part way into 
the furnace openings. The heat is ap- 
plied to the ogives of the shells only 
and as the walls of this portion are 
thin, it requires but 20 minutes to 


bring them up to the forging tempera- 
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ture which, in this case, is 1230 degrees 
Cent. 
The 


from 


taken 
furnace by 


shells one at a time 
this small traveling 
chain blocks and are placed in a Whelan- 


are 


type nosing attachment, as shown in 


Fig. 7. 


of the nosing press and consists essen- 


This attachment is independent 


tially of a carriage, supporting a re- 
chuck. The chuck, 
driven, automatically 
centers itself on the body of the shell. 
The shell thus the chuck 
is free to with the 


carriage is 


volving universal 


which is motor 
fastened in 
together 
The 
provided with a friction drive and may 
the 


revolve, 
chuck, on its axis. 


be moved up to or away from 
press. 


Naturally the ogive of the shell, which 


heats rapidly, also cools off rapidly, and, 
therefore, it is important that the 
handling of the shell from the furnace 


to its position in the nosing attachment 
and through the nosing operation itself, 
de- 
As soon as the shell is placed in 
the universal chuck the latter grips the 


be accomplished with a mini#tmum 


lay. 


shell at a predetermined pressure which, 
when shuts off 
A revolving motion 
given to the shell, and at the 
same time it is carried forward into 
the nosing press. The latter operates at 
200 minute, and the shell 
is forced in and revolved as fast as the 
press will take it 


automatically 
the driving motor. 


reached, 


is then 


strokes per 


Feed is Automatic 
Both the revolving motion and for- 
ward movement of the shell ahead are 


that, in 
the press does not take the shell as fast 


controlled by friction, so case 


as its forward motion requires, the 
friction clutch slips and eases up the 
travel. The hot shell, before it is run 
into the nosing press, is shown in the 
chuck in Fig. 7. A _ shell, which has 
just been taken out of the press, is 


shown standing at the left. The nosing 
operation draws the ogives down from an 
interior diameter dimension of 11.17 inches 
the 
end of 3.75 inches and at the same time 
leaving the inside surface smooth. The 
shells then the 
nosing press to the machine shop where 
the are faced. A 
straight bored 3 
at the nose end and rough threaded. A 


to an internal diameter at extreme 


are transferred from 


nose ends small 


section is inches long 


temporary plug then is screwed into this 


threaded section in order to exclude 


heat treatment. 
the 


water during 

The details of 
each group of 30 
the 
alysis made at the foundry. 


heat treatment for 
shells are determined 
their chemical 
The 


instead of oil 


from recoids of an- 
shells 
are quenched in water 
and the temporary cap in the end of the 
because the water 
enter the shell 


would cause uneven cooling on the inner 


shell is necessary 


which otherwise would 
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surfaces. After the heat treatment one 
shell, selected at random, is cut up for 
test purposes. If the tests are satis- 
factory, the remaining 29 shells are ac 
cepted up to this point of the con- 
struction. If the teste are unfavorable 
the entire lot is reheat-treated or per- 
haps rejected entirely. Fiom this point 
on the shells pass through successive 
operations in the machine shop until 
they are ready for the final hydraulic- 
pressure test. The operations in se- 
quence are: Finish cutiing the thread 
in the nose, which previously had been 
rough cut, finish cutting the boat tail 
or base end, facing the base end to ex- 
act weight, cutting the base-cover groove, 
and cutting the band seat. At this 
point the hydraulic-pressure test is made, 
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through minute defects in the base metal. 
While these defects were not detected 
under any of the rigid tests, they were 
sufficient to let pass small amounts of 
the highly-compressed gas and thus to 
explode the inner charge and wreck the 
gun. This danger has been overcome 
entirely by using a base plate which 
consists of a lead disk covered with a 
thin copper plate. Such a combination 
seems to furnish just the resistance 
necessary to protect the steel shell. 


Band Seat is Waved 


It has been found necessary to roughen 
the band seat so that the copper band 
will not turn with the shell, as the 
rifling action takes effect. The easiest way 
to roughen the seat is to make wavy 





FIG. 6—WHEN THE BAND SEAT HAS BEEN CUT AND GROOVED THE COPPER BAND IS PRESSED 
ON BY A HYDRAULIC PRESS BUILT LEVEL WITH THE FLOOR 


and afterwards the operations to com- 
plete the shells include finish turning 
the band, washing in hot soda _ water, 
painting the interior with a spray gun 
assembling the base cover, painting the 
exterior, and crating for shipment. 


Weight Must be Accurate 


The operation of cutting or facing the 
base end to exact weight is interesting 
A curve showing the total weight of 
the shell at «x-inch intervals is used. 
In other words, the different weights 
of the shell, assuming it were cut off 
at any one of a series of points «:-inch 
apart, taken from the base end furnish 
a means for determining the exact point 
of cutting, in order to give the finished 
shell the correct final weight. 

It was found in using high-explosive 
steel shells in guns that the powder 
pressure in firing sometimes was great 
enough to enter the chamber shell 


cuts, such as are shown in Fig. 6. The 
cutting operation is shown in Fig. 10. 
\ turret lathe is used. The first cut 
leaves small collars or projections about 
44-inch wide and %-inch apart sur- 
rounding the groove. The part between 
these collars already is machined to the 
finished dimensions leaving the top sur- 
face of the collars to form the top 
surface of the finished wavy projection 
The wave is produced by using a 
V-shaped tool with the opening towards 
the work. If this tool were held sta 
tionary on a collar throughout the cut 
it would turn the collar into a straight 
sharp edged projection without any 
waving or irregularity. The turret at 
tachment, however, is given a positive 
oscillating motion with respect to the 
motion of the lathe itself. By this 
means the sharp edge of the resulting 
projection moves regularly back and 
forth across the top surface of the col- 
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lar to produce the continuous wave 
shown in Fig. 6. 

When the grooves have been cut and 
the shell is ready for the band, it is 
swung by a crane out over the banding 
press. A hot band is placed in the 
press at the floor line, as shown, and 
the shell is lowered through it. The 
10-segment press then firmly seats the 
copper on to the waved recess. Near 
this press is a band ring heating oven 
where the copper bands are brought to 
a cherry red temperature. A detail of 
interest in connection with this furnace 
is the design of the doors. In opening 
a standard hinge dgoor for the purpose 
of inserting or removing the rings it 
was found that an appreciable amount 
f the heat in the furnace was lost. 

To save time and heat a curtain, con- 
sisting of a double row of short lengths 
of chain, was hung in front of the 
furnace opening. This has been found 
exceedingly efficient inasmuch as little 
heat is dissipated through the curtain as 
it normally hangs. It is only necessary 
to catch hold of a band with a pair 
of tongs and to draw it out through the 
curtain. The bands are made of such 
size that when heated they will slip over 
the outside dimensions of the shell. 


Punch Die Removes Hot Metal 


[he large hydraulic-forging press is 
considered the most important link in 
the equipment for manufacturing 14 
inch shells. The press has a pressure 
of 4000 pounds per square inch and a 
rate of travel of 44 inches in two minutes 
It was built by Henry Berry & Co., 
Leeds, England, to exerting a_ total 
force of 2000 tons. The ingots are 
brought to this press at a temperature 
of 1296 degrees Cent. The machine is 
designed to take one ingot at a time 
and the rapidity of operation from the 
standpoint of the press is limited by the 
heat developed in the punch. 

Fach ingot as it comes to the press 
is placed in a heavy cast-iron cylindri- 
cal frame which is fitted with a re- 
placeable cast-iron liner or interior sec- 
tion. The purpose of the latter is to 
give the proper diameter to the forgings. 
Steel bands are shrunk onto these cast- 
iron liners for greater strength against 
\ shell is pushed to the back 
of the container by the first stroke of 
the plunger and then is pressed to a 


bursting. 


depth of approximately 40 inches with 
the second stroke. During the early 
operation it was thought necessary to 
upset the ingot in the press container 
before pressing so as to force the hot 
metal to completely fill the die. It was 
soon discovered, however, that this sec- 
ond operation could be done away with 
The pressing causes the metal to flow 
not only to every corner of the die 
but back along the spindle of the man 
drel itself to provide for this space taken 
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AFTER THE BORING OPERATION 


up by the mandrel, as it moves forward. 
Aiter the 
the completed 
press is 


withdrawn from 
forging, an 


to eject the 


mandrel is 
auxiliary 
operated forging 
from the press container. 
the just after it 
ejected from the container. 
part of a 
forms the press end of the large ma- 
chine. The just 
drawn back through the coil of pipe and 
has been the 


Fig. 3 shows 
has been 
It lies 
which 


forging 


on a heavy casting 


mandrel has been 


cooled by jets of water 


FIG. 8—SHELLS PLACED IN A HEAVY 


IS COMPLETED 


CAST TRON CHUCK ARE BORED 
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SHELLS ARE 
STROKES PER 


HEATED AND 
MINUTE 


THE TAPERED 


which play upon it from the inside of 


the coil. 
detail noticed 


forging 


in connec 
that 


the nozzle or end piece of the mandrel 


\ peculiar 
tion with the operation is 
must not be too hot nor too cold, pre 
to its being forced the hot 

The first difficulty encountered 
in attempting to increase the of 


the press was that of cooling this nozzle 


vious into 


ingot. 


speed 


It was: found by running one ingot after 


another through the press the nozzle 


IN ONE OPERATION 


IN 


4 NOSING HAMMER WHICH OPERATES AT 200 


became so hot that it scored badly and 
be The 
that time was by 
held 
The cooling effect came constantly upon 
the nozzle and the 
driven back the heavy 
In the attempt to 
the coil 
devised. 
that the 
for best results. 


could not used. method 


at 
short hose 


finally 


cooling means 


o! 


of a in a man’s hand. 


the end of much of 


heat was into 
part of the mandrel. 
the 
shown 
This 


nozzle 


quickly, 
illustration 


nozzle 
in the 
worked 


became 


cool more 
was 
so successfully 


too cool 


ACCURATELY WITH A MULTIPLE POINT TOOL WHICH GIVES THER EXACT OUTLINE 
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FIG. 9 


AFTER THE SHELLS HAVE BEEN TAPERED BY THE NOSING HAMMER THEY 


ARE MACHINED 


ON LATHES 


It was then decrease the 


amount of water 


necessary to 
used. 


When for any reason the nozzle be- 
comes cold, it must be partially heated 
before starting the punching. In prac- 
tice, therefore, it is necessary to strike 


a balance between the amount of cool- 


ing water used and the interval from 
one operation to the next. The full 
capacity of the press has never been 


reached, and probably never will be, in 
the present plant, on account of the 
limit in furnace capacity and the lack 
of necessity. The furnace capacity until 


recently was entirely inadequate to 
economical production from the labor 
standpoint. 


The 16 ingots which could be heated 
at one time were easily forged and 
handled in about half of the day’s shift. 
And yet the number of men could not 
be cut down on account of the require- 
ments of the work. In bringing the 


ingots up to the forging temperature of 
1296 degrees Cent. it is mecessary to 
conform to certain requirements as to 
heating speed. The ingots must be al- 
soak and the best practice 
after considerable experience 


lowed to 
developed 
is to heat the ingots through a period 
the desired tem- 
perature and to allow them to soak for 
that temperature before 
using them in the press. This means 
that the furnaces are occupied 11 hours 
shells. 


of seven hours up to 


four hours at 


with one set of 16 


As each shell is taken out for forg- 
ing, another shell can be put in its place 


and in this way if it takes three hours 


to do the forging, the first shell will 
have a three-hour start on the heating 
process. However, this does not help 
much in reducing the loss of time of 
the men. Several unused heat-treating 
furnaces near at hand were brought 
into service. Their temperature limit 





FIG. 10—WAVY GROOVES ARE CUT ON A TURRET LATHE EQUIPPED WITH AN ATTACHMENT WHICH 


OSCILLATES 


WHILE CUTTING 
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was about 1000 degrees Cent. however, 
and thus their use was limited to pre- 
heating. 

The capacity of the heat-treating fur- 
maces was several times that of the 
forging furnace. The scheme, eventually 
evolved and which is now used, was to 
slowly preheat the ingots in the heat- 
treating furnaces up to a temperature 
of 1000 degrees, and then to transfer 
these ingots to the forging furnaces in 
order to get the last 300 degrees neces- 
sary to bring them up to the forging 
temperature. This has been highly suc- 
cessful and the production of the plant 
through this and other changes has in- 
creased from 16 to 45 shells per day 
without addition of a single man. 


Germany Prospecting For 


Mineral Wealth 


Various have been heard 


concerning discoveries of iron ore in 


reports 


the Hunsruck region of Germany, but 
not even in Germany itself are they 


seriously. Professor Bey- 


the 
reau, is quoted 


“The deposits are 
calcaire strata, the ore being classed 
as brown hematite of a very variable 
quality, but averaging 38 per cent. 
The position of the ore is a great ad- 
vantage with respect to its possible 
exploitation. The deposits cover sev- 
eral thousand square kilometers, but 
are frequently interrupted for long 
distances. 


considered 


schlag, of German geological bu- 


as saying: 


found in the 


“In certain points they form pock- 
ets five meters in depth. While as a 
rule they are near the surface there 
is always the possibility of their being 
too deep for economical working. At 
all events, Germany’s situation today 
is such that the country must take 
advantage of every possible resource 
and adopt new methods of working, 
above all so far as concerns the re- 
covery of the riches of the soil.” 


Various financial organizations are 
interesting themselves in the ore 
beds of Hunsruck and Franconia, but 


time must 
exploitation 
At present it appears that the ore is 
of dust and 
bricks for 


considerable elapse before 


their can be profitable. 
has 


the 


form 
into 


largely in the 
to be molded 
proper reduction. 

Professor Beyschlag estimates that 
outside the region of the Suabian 
Alps Germany may still hope to find 
other deposits in Westphalia, near the 
western frontier. 

Finally there is much talk in Ger- 
many as to the possibility of finding 
a combustible mineral oil in Hanover. 
Professor Beyschlag has visited vari- 
ous points in the district, and in his 
opinion nothing of commercial prac- 
ticability is assured. 




















Wages Based on Guesswor 


Industrial Unrest Likely to Continue Until Unscientific Way of Paying is Done Away 
With—Research Bureau Proposed for Determining Value of Services — 


Elements Lacking for Making Collective Bargaining Effective 


NREST among the laboring 


classes is so widespread that 
it is timely to discuss the 
various items which enter into the 


present relations between employer 


and employe, even if no prescription 
for a cure can be given at present. 
It is well recognized that where two 
parties have a difference of opinion 
the first 
common ground from which to start, 
and that then the 


be to define clearly and precisely the 


step should be to find some 


second step should 
chief terms which enter into the con- 
One 


so often 


discus- 
the 


reason 
fail 
sired results and why they are often 


troversy. why 


sions to bring de- 


not started at all is that there is no 
clear understanding of some of the 
most commonly used terms in these 
controversies. The writer wishes to 
call attention to some of these terms, 
and to some of the misunderstand- 
ings in regard to their meaning. 


We read practically every day about 


between and “labor,” 
about the demand of 


man for the “right to organize,” and 


war “capital” 


the laboring 


of his right to insist on “collective 
bargaining,” and yet these’ three 
terms, which are perhaps used in 
every controversy that comes up, 
are not only not defined but they 
are actually misleading in themselves. 

If war between capital and labor 


means anything at all, it must mean 
capitalists and laboring 
the result of past 
progressively. Without 
civilization is unthinkable. 
the tool with which the 
man works. There can no 
war between labor and cap- 
the laboring 


war between 
men. Capital is 
labor used 
capital, 
Capital is 
laboring 
more be 
ital than 


and his tools. 


between man 


Centralized Control Dangerous 


In late years the control of capital 
more and more centralized, 
the hands of 


been 
in other words, in 
individuals. And though it is 
well recognized that this condition 
has its advantages in many ways, yet 
the dangers to which such centralized 
control may well lead have caused it 


has 
or, 
fewer 
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BY A. L. DE LEEUW 


to be with and 


enmity. 


regarded suspicion 


It has been pointed out many times 


that there are really three parties, 
not considering the general public, 
which have a right to be heard in 
this controversy, namely, capital, la- 
bor and management. It seems to 
the writer that this merely leads to 
complication without any compensat- 
ing features. Management and labor 
are both labor, but of different kinds. 


If at times they clash it is not due 
but 
other. 


conditions merely 


the 


to unavoidable 
to defects in one or 


“Right to Organize” Misunderstood 


Another term which should be-quite 
this 


organize.” 


time is 
Whether 


created by 


familiar to all of 
the 
this 


us by 
“right to 
term was purposely 
labor organizations as a slogan which 
ought to appeal to every fair-minded 


man, or whether it has just naturally 


slipped in, the writer does not know 
nor does he care. What he does care 
about is to have this term defined in 
such a way that no one with a fair 
amount of intelligence can mistak« 
it for something else. If the purpose 


for which the employe wishes to or- 
ganize is and the third 
party, the general public, will natural- 
this 
inquire as to 


legal proper, 
quite as 
the 
employer has really denied this right 


and 
whether 


ly concede right 


naturally 


to his employe. 
Now, the facts in most cases where 
this been 


brought to the foreground are 


right to organize has 
these: 
A labor organization thinks it proper 
that the employes of a certain estab- 


lishment should be gathered into its 
This, by the way, is perfectly 
proper, and could be 
taken to it. 
ceeds in gathering in part of the em- 
ployes. The employer, fearing that 
this activity may lead to a strike, 
attempts to keep the other employes 
from joining the union; in other 
words, he tries to organize them with 
him instead of with the union. This 
also is perfectly proper. To make 
the claim at this point that the em- 
ploye has been denied the right. to 
organize may be good politics but is 
not quite correct. It is doubtful 


union. 
no objection 


The organization suc- 
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whether in late years there have been 
the 
the 
eyen if he 
When 


relations 


many cases where employer has 


the 
union, 


denied right to 
the 


favor of it 


employe join 
not in 
condi- 


was 
undesirable 
between 


tions or existed 


and perhaps 
a strike, 
make a 
for 


employe, or 
led to 
customary to 


employer 


when union activities 


it was quite 
demand on the part of the 
the 


had 


men 
this right 
denied. But put 
in this way the general public would 
the that all kinds of 
organizations of the employe are 


right to organize, yet 


seldom been 


get impression 


taboo. What is really meant by the 
“right to organize” is that the em- 
ployer shall give, not to his men, but 


to some labor union, the right to come 


into his shop and organize his men 
into a union; and apart from the 
question as to whether this is de- 


sirable or 


different 


certainly 
the 


equitable, it is 


from the idea which 


expression “the right to organize” 
conveys. 

Another term which is misleading, 
even more so than those mentioned 


before, is “collective bargaining.” So 


far collective bargaining has been 
collective, it must be admitted, but it 
has not been “bargaining.” In _ collec- 
tive bargaining it is supposed that 
some or all of the employes have dele- 
gated the right to bargain for them 
to some attorney or business agent. 


Bargaining Has Never Been Used 


this business 

this union, 
used, is sup- 
the employer. 


In practically all cases 


union, and 
the 


to bargain 


agent is their 


according to term 
posed with 
As a matter of fact, however, there is 
no bargaining, and, under the present 
conditions, can be no bargain- 
ing. There have been cases where the 
men were entitled to all they asked 
more; there have 
been cases where the men were not 
entitled to as much as they asked for, 
but the method of bargaining has 
never been employed, and, in the 
writer’s opinion, could not have been 
employed, to settle the differences. 
The issue has been brought to a con- 
clusion by strikes, or threats of 
strikes, which is no more a method 
of bargaining than when a man points 


there 


for, and possibly 
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a gun at his debtor to collect a bill. 

& There is still another point About 
DP ees qlitstion of collective barggining 

‘Which should have all the” light pos- 
sible thrown on.it. . Is collective bar- 
gaining, bargaining by a/f the em- 
ployes? Is it bargaining for a group 
or part of a group? If it is bargain- 
ing by a union, acting for a group, 
should the representative, the union, 


show credentials before bargaining 
starts? Such a course of action 
might reveal the weakness of the 


union or of the employer, but would 
it not be for the best interests of the 
third party, the general’ public? 

In offering labor and demanding 
money, one of the principal require- 
ments of a bargain is missing. When 
we say that the price of eggs is 75 


cents, we mean, per dozen. When 
we say that the price of land is $200, 
we specify per acre. Sut when we 


say that the price of labor is 75 certs, 
we do not know what this means. 
There are measures or quantities by 
which to sell eggs or real estate. If 
a house is sold, though there may 
not be a measure of the value of the 
house, there is at least a chance for 
the prospective buyer to look it over 
and make his own estimate, or if you 
wish, guess, as to what the house is 
But when it comes to buying 
measure nor can 


worth. 
labor we have no 
we estimate its value by personal ob- 


servation, except after the labor is 
done, which is long after the _ so- 
called bargaining took place, long 
after the price was set. It is true that 
labor is sold by the hour, but the 
hour is a measure of time, not of 
labor. 

At the present time labor is not 


sold by measure but a workman sells 
his time. This inability to strike a 
bargain because the value of the prod- 
uct to be sold is entirely unknown, 1s, 
in the writer’s opinion, one of the 
greatest difficulties to be overcome 
before there can be an equitable ad- 
justment of the differences between 
employer and employe. The fact that 
labor is sold by the hour is equally 
unjust to both parties. Sometimes 
the employer suffers, sometimes the 
employe. In all cases it is a source 
of curtailment of production, and this 
leads at once to a discussion of wage 
system. 

“Wage” is defined as remuneration 
for work done. It is also defined as 


remuneration for time given. The 
second definition seems to be defec- 
tive. In the first place, when money 
is paid for time given it is called 
“salary.” In the second place, and 
this objection is more serious, time 
alone is not bought or paid for. 
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There are many occupations in which 


employes must wait until something 
turns up for them to do, and then 
they are supposed to do it. It would 


that they 
would be 


not be proper, then, to say 
are paid for their time. It 


more proper to say ‘that they are 
paid for the labor which they per- 
form within a _ specified amount of 
time. 

There are cases where, practically 


speaking, time alone is sold. Such is 
the case, for instance, with a station- 
ary watchman. Even in such an 
extreme case something 


time is paid for: the man’s watchful- 


more than 


other cases 
for: For 


faithfulness. In 
are paid 
machinist’s 

helper. In 
skill 


man 


ness and 
time and labor 
instance, with a 
blacksmith’s 


time 


helper, 
still 
paid 


or a 
and are 
for: For the 


a large planer or boring mill. 


other cases 


instance, running 


Finding a Measure for Labor 


The great problem before us is to 
for this labor, in 
equitable way of 


find a measure 
obtain an 
In a large portion of 


time, 


order to 
paying for it. 

work there is a 
physical presence, labor, skill, knowl- 
other 


combination of 


edge, judgment, and probably 
factors which are hard to define, such 
steadiness, enthusiasm, 
whatnot. 


would 


as reliability, 
ambition, 
formula 


loyalty, and To 
make up a 
body all 
which a 
lated is, of 
yet, unless this can be done 
no possibility of avoiding differences 
of opinion between employer and em- 


which em- 
elements and from 
could be calcu- 


and 


these 
man’s value 
impossible; 


there is 


course, 


ploye as to the value of a man’s 
labor. The writer has gone into this 
matter somewhat at length, because 


to realjze that a mathematical solu- 


tion is not possible is also to realize 


that a compromise system must be 
developed. 
There are various systems of pay- 


ment in existence at present, straight 


wages, piece-work system, various 
systems of bonus payment, premium 
payment, and combinations of these 


The wage system considers 
time and physical 
employe exactly 
what he get, and guesses at 
what he will have to deliver. The 
employer knows exactly what he must 
deliver, and guesses at what he will 
get. He has no means to bring the 
employe’s output up to his concep- 
tion of what it should be, unless the 
employe falls so far behind the, em- 
ployer’s expectations that he makes 
a new guess and fires the man. 

With the piece-work system the em- 
knows exactly what he will 


systems. 
nothing but 
The 
will 


pres- 


ence. knows 


ployer 
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get for his money, but the employe 
makes a guess as to 
can reasonably do; he has no control 
over the conditions will enable 
him to do, or prevent him from doing, 


There 


how much he 


which 
as much as he is expected to. 


kinds of bonus 
may earn 


are various systems 
The employe 
wages and get a bonus at 
tervals if work exceeds 
pectations of his 
may be working under the task-and- 
there is 


his regular 
stated in- 
the 


his ex- 


employer; or he 
bonus plan, in which case 
less guessing and more of an attempt 
at a definite bargain. If the employer 
is in earnest with such a system, and 
sees to it that it is possible for the 
fulfill task, then this 


approaches quite closely to 


employe to his 
system 
true bargaining 

The premium system is an attempt 
at gaining the interest of the employe 
by making him inveut improvements 
in the method of working and sharing 
the profits with him; but unless the 
was” carefully 


time originally set 


and unless all conditions of 
tools, 


remain 


studied, 
machinery, 
so on 
system also will 
and injustices. 
To up, the wage 
is no bargaining in any sense of the 
word; the piece-work system is only 
and employe 
reached an and if 
mechanism by which 
changed as 
as conditions change; the pure 
system is nothing else but a 
wage with a kind of 
sharing plan; the task-and-bonus sys- 
out and if 


knowledge, 
this 


existing 
and unchanged, 
lead to controversies 


sum pure system 


bargaining if employer 


have agreement, 
there is some 


this agreement can be 
soon 
bonus 


system profit- 


tem, if properly worked 
accompanied by complete instructions 
to the employe, is a perfect bargain, 
but must be constantly revised as con- 
ditions change. However, this system 
carries with it the mechan- 
ism to effect these changes. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 


necessary 


that wherever bargaining is possible 
it must be done, not only by each 
employe individually, but by each 


man separately every time his work 
is changed; in other words, each new 
operation he performs should lead to 
Unfortunately, the 
can be 


com- 


a new bargain. 


number of operations which 
fully and for 


plete 


analyzed which 


instructions given, is 
no doubt 
many, 


can be 
There is 
followed in 


relatively small. 
but that it 
many cases where it is not 
at the present. But, looking at 
world’s work in its entirety, the total 
percentage of the work which can be 
treated in this manner is small. 

Whatever attempt has been 


up to date to place labor on a con- 


could be 
followed 
the 


made 
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tract basis, on a basis of bargaining, 
has the 
ployer, and has been antagonized by 
organized And the 
writer’s opinion that the ultimate solu- 


been done entirely by em- 


labor. yet it is 


tion of labor trouble must be based 


on some method of bargaining, prob- 
the aims of 
Proper share 


ably collective. Taking 
organized labor to be: 
of the proceeds of labor, reasonable 
working conditions and working hours, 
right to organize and collective bar- 
gaining, the writer. believes that these 
aims could all be accomplished with- 
out the last 


bargaining, were put into actual prac 


strife if item, collective 


tice instead of being a mere catch- 
word. 

If employers and employes together 
would put as the first item in their 
catechism the truth that the world 


must produce more in order to have 


more; if employer and employe to- 
gether would try to find an equitable 
way of estimating the value of work 
done; if both the 


truth that no permanent gain can be 


would subscribe to 
made by wearing out a man’s capacity 
for work nor by allowing him to work 
less than he should for the good of 
the world at large; if then employers 


and employes together would organ- 


ize a bureau of research for defining 
the conditions under which various 
classes of work should take place; 


and if finally an attempt were made 
by both employers and employes to 
classify men according to their natural 
or acquired ability, there 
very little left 
should be a fighting organization. 

It is the belief that the 
crux of the lies in the estab- 


would be 


reason why a union 
writer's 
solution 
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lishment of a proper wage system, 


and that in order to establish such a 


system the engineer must come to the 


assistance of labor in order to find 


standards of value for work done 


Though it is not likely that there will 


ever be a time when every human 


activity can be scheduled and an- 


alyzed, yet by far the greater part of 
industrial operations can be treated in 


this way. 


Standardizing Offers Difficulties 


It hardly 


to set such 


need be pointed out that 


standards of value of 


work must necessarily be a gigantic 
task. In addition to the many tech- 
nical difficulties in estimating values 
of products, there are other elements 
which must not be forgotten. There 
are many cases where operations are 


required which call for extreme skill, 
possessed by only a few, a skill which 


found in the 


can never be mass of 
the .people. As a rule, people pos- 
sessing such _ skill love to employ 
their gifts, they love their work and 
are willing to produce for less than 
their product is worth. Such skill 
should be estimated at its proper 


value, not only as a matter of justice 


to the workman, but also because 
he may finally lose his enthusiasm 
and industry at large would suffer. 
There are operations where steady 
nerves are essential, some where 
physical courage is required, others 
which cannot be successfully carried 
out without many years of experi- 
ence, etc. Such points should all be 
considered. The value of driving a 


rivet in some dangerous place of a 


new skyscraper is higher than that of 
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driving a rivet in a boiler shop. The 
ability to judge the temperature of a 
piece of steel by its color is only 
obtained by many years of experi- 


ence. This ability could not be called 


skill, though it is closely related to it. 


Consideration should also be given 


to what constitutes a proper minimum 
maximum wage. In 


and a proper 


operations it is sometimes 


the 


repetition 


possible for operator to produce 


large amounts of work but only at 
the expense of extreme ‘weariness, and 
in the long run such a man is not 
employed to the best advantage of 


the world at large Recognition of 
this fact has led to the prescription 
of rest periods. On the other hand, 
there may be cases where it is 


skilled 
in the operation they are supposed to 
do. This 
men are not available at a given 
condi- 
amount of 


expedient to employ men not 


may happen because skilled 
time 
or place, or because special 
unusual 

Though the value 


tions call for an 
this class of work. 
of the product of such men might be 
low, they should receive not less than 
This minimum 
itself difficult to 
minimum 


man 


a minimum wage. 


wage, however, is in 
determine A satisfactory 


wage for an unmarried young 


is not at all satisfactory for a mar- 
ried man with a large family. 

The the present-day 
unrest that there is 
which both 
employers and employes can use; or, 
fact that our 
not based on 
but only on 
the fear that the 


one may “do” the other. 


real cause of 
the fact 


measurement 


lies in 


no unit of 


in other words, the 


present wage system is 


knowledge and justice, 


guesswork and on 


pplying Electric Furnace to Foundry 


P TO the present time the elec- 
tric furnace has had its largest 
first, 


commercial development, 


in the manufacture of aluminum, 
second, in the manufacture of steel, 
third, in the manufacture of ferro- 


alloys, and fourth, in the manufacture 
carbide. At the end of 
19 electric 
the steelmaking 

This 
the 
end of 


of calcium 
1913 there were only 
installed. in 

industry in America. 
had increased to 136 at 
1916, and to 269 at the 
At the present the 
steelmaking furnaces in use in various 
the world is 


fur- 
naces 
number 
end of 
1917. 
time number of 


industrial countries of 





From a paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York, Dee. 2-5, 1919. 


BY W. E. MOORE 
290 United 
Canada. 

The average capacity of these 


815, of which are in the 
States and 45 in 
fur- 


naces in America is 0.37 tons per heat 


when used for ingots, and in the 
foundry business, 1.7 tons per heat, 
though the ordinary size now most 


generally used in foundries is the 3- 
cent of all 


ton. More than 99 per 

the steelmaking furnaces are of the 
arc type, less than 1 per cent being 
of the induction type, which was 


popular in the early days of the art. 


Primarily, electric steel became 


popular because of its desirable phys- 


ical properties. The bureau of stand- 
ards reports regarding the superior 
qualities of electric steel as follows: 


The characteristics of electric steel 


freedom 
somewhat 


and 
segregation. It is 


are great homogenity 
from 
higher in tensile strength and elastic 
limit than other steels and owing to 
its greater density, shows a marked 
resistance to fatigue. 

Being absolutely “dead” when prop- 
erly made and averaging lower in 
sulphur, electric steel in the foundry 
is less liable to show shrinkage 
cracks between ribs of castings, and, 
fluid, it is not so liable 
blowholes, cold shuts or 
tool steel it takes 
more effectively and 
heating. 


being more 
to piping, 
misruns, and in 
heat treatment 
will stand greater abuse in 

The electric furnace is especially 
useful for making alloy steels. Since 


the metal is treated in a reducing 
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atmosphere, there need be no large 
losses of the added elements, such as 
silicon, manganese, vanadium and 
chromium. 

The acid-type furnace is best suited 
for foundry work and the most popu- 
lar size has a capacity of 3 tons per 
heat, though sometimes 1.5-ton or 
smaller furnaces are required. The 
more highly powered and rapid fur- 
naces for such work turn out from 
eight to 16 heats in 24 hours, and 
with a power consumption of from 
500 to 650 kilowatt-hours per ton of 
liquid steel and considering the ulti- 
mate efficiency of the large modern 
turbo-generator power house at, say 
1.5 pounds of coal per kilowatt-hours, 
its fuel consumption might be said to 
be equivalent to from 750 to 900 
pounds of coal per ton melted, and 
the coal need not be of high grade 
nor low in sulphur and phosphorus 
as is necessary with fuel-fired fur- 
naces. Basic furnaces require more 
time and power, heats ranging from 
tour to eight per day, and since the 
charge is melted in a reducing atmos- 
phere there is practically no oxidation 
of the metal; consequently thin scrap, 
light turnings or scrap of other forms 
such as can be conveniently charged 


into the furnace, may be melted. 
Such scrap on the present market 
sells for approximately from $5 to 


$10 per ton less than low-phosphorus, 
heavy melting scrap necessary with 
the ordinary acid open-hearth melting 
furnace installation. 

The furnace atmosphere, being of a 
reducing nature, makes it easier to 
refine and kill the steel, resulting in 
a saving amounting frequently to half 
of the ferroalloys necessary with con- 
verter steel, effecting a saving of, 
say, $2 per ton. 


Comparative Costs of Electric and Con- 


verter Steel 


With the electric furnace, men can 
readily make and check their steel to 
an exact percentage of carbon, man- 
ganese and silicon and can easily keep 
the undesirable sulphur and phos- 
phorus to low limits. The steel may 
be readily alloyed with nickel, chro- 
mium, and vanadium to make the 
higher grades of steel castings to 
replace forgings and for special pur- 
poses, such as may be required for 
parts of unusual strength, ductility 
or for cutting tools. It is entirely 
feasible to make castings which will 
run up to an ultimate strength of 
130,000 pounds per square inch, or to 
cast high-speed steel milling cutters 
and reamers to form for grinding. 

Very fine results have been ob- 
tained with malleable iron made by 
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treating cupola metal or by melting 
cold scrap in an electric furnace. The 
ability to refine for sulphur and phos- 
phorus and to add ferroalloys to 
adjust the mixture to the proper 
malleabilizing formula, together with 
its very rapid operation, give the 
electric furnace a decided advantage 
in malleable-iron foundries, particu- 
larly in working on high-phosphorus 
southern irons. 

metal industry 
shown re- 


In the nonferrous 
the electric furnace has 
markable economies, due to the saving 
of cost of crucibles and the greatly 
reduced metal losses caused by oxida- 
tion and volatilization. For such work 
special types of furnaces designed to 
avoid localized heating are necessary. 

As to the most suitable type of electric 
furnace for a given installation, if the 
scrap be inferior and high in- sulphur 
and phosphorus, then the extra cost, 
slower operation, and shorter refrac- 
tory life of the basic furnace must 
be endured to obtain the lower limits 
of sulphur and phosphorus not prac- 
ticable to reach with the acid furnace 
using poorer grades of scrap. At 
present the call is for acid-lined fur- 
naces, and cheap, good scrap is avail- 
able in large quantities for ‘foundries, 
and basic furnaces for alloy and tool 
steel. The acid 
cheaper and faster to operate and the 
steel casts more easily, while the basic 


furnace is simpler, 


furnace is essential for tool steels. 
It is strongly recommended in any 


case that a furnace be so designed 
and constructed that it is adaptable 
to basic operation. This means that 


the furnace shell must be of large 
diameter and the bath of large area 
and shallow. The furnace should not, 
it is thought, be of the long-arc type, 
nor of the small diameter, deep bath 
type. if the best and most rapid work 
is contemplated. Indeed, even for 
acid melting there is a 
difference in the quality of the steel 
obtained from the large diameter, 
shallow bath furnaces compared with 
that made in the deep bath type fur- 
nace, for with the latter it is not 
feasible to obtain the mechan- 
ical reactions from the additions put 


noticeable 


same 


in to refine and kill the steel as 
when the bath is of the shallower 
type. Nor is it possible so thoroughly 


to deoxidize the metal by maintaining 
a reducing atmosphere in the fur- 
nace. 

It is quite important that the fur- 
nace should operate at the highest 
practicable power factor that can be 
obtained without undue disturbance 
of the power company’s load, for by 
so doing the electrode, transformer, 
line and generator losses are main- 
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tained at a minimum. Engineering 
skill of a high order is required to 
forecast and select the best type of 
equipment, under the many varied 
power-supply conditions which obtain 
in different localities. 
By reason of the 
acknowledged superior quality of the 
product, greater flexibility of opera- 
tion, quicker, more convenient sized 
heats, and saving in alloys and in 
cost of melting stock, the electric 
furnace is rapidly coming to the front 
in the foundry and alloy and 
tool works wherever suitable 
power is available and progressive 
policies are in vogue. It is making 
possible the profitable operation of 
widely distributed small steel found- 
ries to an extent not generally realized 
investment 
works. 


now generally 


steel 
steel 


reducing the 
tool steel 


and greatly 


cost required in 








Engineering Dean Defines 
Proper Training 


That the federal control of edu- 
cation is undesirable was the opinion 
expressed by C. H. Benjamin, dean 
of the school of engineering of Pur- 
due university, Lafayette, Ind., before 
meeting of the Cleveland 
Engineering society. Dean Benjamin 
defined education as the training of 
mental powers rather than the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Soys are 
placed in three arbitrary classes: 
Those who go to work at 16, those 
who go to work at 18, and _ those 
who go to college. As a result each 
class must have different education 
in order that its members mature into 
good citizens. The first group, which 
finishes the grade school, should not 


a recent 


have vocational work as plenty o: 
time is offered for apprenticeshin 
work to gain that training. All of 
the time should be spent in funda- 
mental teaching. Some _ vocational 
work should be given the _ second 


group, which attends high school, as 
the period in which to obtain train- 
ing through apprenticeship is limited. 
The third group should receive proper 
training to prepare the members for 
college courses. 

Five and six-year college engineer- 
ing courses seem too long since most 
students are dependent upon their 
parents during that period. As a re- 
sult the four-year course must be 
compact and well balanced. Exten- 
teaching of English is highly 
and foreign languages are 
since they result in good 
Shop practice should be 
illustrate efficient 
problems and 
should re- 


sive 
essential 
desirable 
expression. 
well advanced to 
methods. Economic 
their suggested solutions 
ceive much attention. 
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Fig. 1—Formation of Oil Film, 


Initial Stage 


Fig. 2 


Formation of Oil Film, Final Stage 


Selecting Lubricants for Bearings 


Principles Underlying Lubrication of Ball Bearings Differ From Those Applying 
to Plain Bearings —In Ball Bearings Oil Film is Only Possible 


at High Speeds When 


N INVESTIGATION of existing 
literature on the subject of ball- 
the 


comprehensive 


bearing lubrication reveals 
fact that up to date a 
study of this particular phase of lubrica- 
tion has not as yet been published. The 
efficient lubrication of the plain sleeve- 
type bearing presents few difficulties, as 
the engineering world is in possession 
of data acquired 
during many years of patient study, ex- 


an accumulation of 


periment, and practice. 
In 1885 Beauchamp Tower completed 


a series of experiments which he had 
made to obtain data regarding the be 
havior of a lubricant under various 
loads and speeds. These experiments 
were made at the request of the British 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, and 
were later made the subject of a very 


thorough mathematical analysis by Prof. 


Osborne’ Reynolds. The outstanding 
feature of these experiments was the 
discovery of the wedge-shaped film of 


oil. Professor Reynolds later gave the 


meeting of 
New 


From a paper presented at the annual 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
York, Dec. 2-5, 1919. 























FIG. 3—CORRECT OIL GROOVE OF SLEEVE TYPE 


BEARING 


Slippage 
BY H. R. TROTTER 


rule for which is 
that 


contact a 


eficient lubrication, 
are in 
of 
the 


each 


where two surfaces sliding 


satisfactory film oil can- 


not be maintained unless surfaces 


are at slight inclination to other. 


Oil Film Is Wedge Shaped 


shows a or tray A con- 
oil. A flat 


plate B is loaded with weights, C. When 


Fig. 1 pan 


taining a small amount of 
in a stationary position the surfaces of 
the plate and pan are parallel to cach 
but if the plate is 


the surface of the pan the leading edge 


other, pulled along 


rises and the plate flows on an oil film 


with the surfaces at an inclination to 
each other. The oil film assumes the 
shape of a wedge, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The Michell thrust bearing, which is 


manufactured in Great Britain, and the 


Kingsbury thrust bearing, made in this 
country, are designed to take advantage 


of this phenomenon and both have 
proven very successful, The main 
features of a bearing of this type are 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 5. <A 
is the rotating member. 8B is the sta- 
tionary member. The parts C are sup- 
ported on pivots D. A bearing of this 
type with a diameter of 18 inches suc- 


cessfully accepts a thrust load of 160,000 
pounds at a speed of 35 revolutions per 
minute. 

The oil grooves of a sleeve-type bear 
ing should be of such shape as to allow 


the formation of this oil wedge. Fig. 
3 shows a correct groove and Fig. 4 an 
incorrect groove. When forced feed 


lubrication is used, the oil should enter 
the bearing at a point of low pressure 
and not at the bottom of the bearing 
which is near the point of maximum 
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Occurs 


The oil grooves in a sleeve- 
type bearing are generally made wedge 


shape and not of 


pressure. 


semi-circular section, 
as experience shows that this is neces- 
sary to the formation of the lubricating 
film. The oil inlet on a force-feed bear- 
placed at ap 
proximately the point of lowest pressure 


ing is a point which is 


and not at the bottom of the bearing. 

The is at 
best the result of a compromise between 
the This 
compromise is very often unsatisfactory 
part to the 
ability to thoroughly comprehend the en- 


final choice of a lubricant 


engineer and the chemist. 


and due in chemist’s in- 
gineer’s problem and in part to the en- 
gineer’s lack of chemical knowledge. 
All authorities are not agreed on the 
desirable qualities of a lubricant. 
that 
requisite, and others lay great stress on 


Many 


claim a high surface tension is a 


All are agreed, how- 
lubricant should 


adhesive qualities. 


ever, that a have the 


minimum of internal friction. 


the 


Generally 
requirements of a_ lubri- 
cant for the plain sleeve type of bearing 


speaking, 


are a certain amount of adhesive quality 




















INCORRECT OIL GROOVE 
TYPE BEARING 


FIG. 4 OF SLEEVE 
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to enable it to adhere to both the revolv- highly refined mineral oil having the 
ing and stationary surfaces. It should proper viscosity and cold test for the 
have sufficient body to withstand the installation. Greases should be used 
pressures. The lubricant film will there- t only when operating conditions require 
fore consist of three layers, which in / a viscosities greater than can be obtained 
operation approximate the features of a G with a mineral oil. 
ball bearing in that one element is sta- 
tionary, one rotating and one an inter- is Y Should Not Run Submerged 
mediate layer consisting of globules MY yyy WOOO Whenever a ball bearing is operated at 
similar to the balls in a ball bearing. aac meee LZ. high speeds, it is not advisable to run 
Body in a lubricant cannot very well ~ it submerged in a lubricant, and pro- 
be defined. It seems certain that its 44 5 piAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF MICHELL vision should be made to supply the oil 
effects are opposite to those of viscosity TYPE OF THRUST BEARING from a pressure system. If such a 
Professor Kingsbury gives the following system is not available, good results may 


relations of viscosity and body: — - ' ; : 
7s atid oil film were formed between balls and be obtained by a large sight-feed oil 
With increase of Senaie Geen in Solely races, curve B would possess the same cup. A few drops of oil per minute is 


efficient of friction ficient of friction general characteristics as curve A. all that is required. 
Pressure. ...... Decrezses Increases Tk 7. ae ae , / ain . —_ : : 
= epypieen ion, eases equnened The diffe rence between the friction At moderate speeds a heavy oil will 
Temperature... . Decreases Inc. eases coefficient of a lubricated and unlubri- generally give better results than a light 


The two cardinal points of successful cated ball bearing is shown in Fig. 7. oil. The substitution of a heavy oil for 


sleeve-bearing operation are: A design This property of a ball bearing is not a light oil will generally result in a 
of such a type as will permit of the generally known, and should not be used decreased operating temperature. This 
formulation and preservation of an oil as an argument in favor of operating peculiarity may be explained by the fact 
film, and the selection of a lubricant that ball bearings without lubrication. From that when the bearing is running at the 


will provide a film of maximum strength the foregoing statements it should be actual operating speed, less opposition 


with a minimum of internal friction. evident that plain bearings and ball is offered to the rotation of the balls by 


With a ball bearing, however, the bearings possess such radically different the oil because of the inertia of the oil. 
problem is not so easily understood, but characteristics that a true comparison is In addition, there is less churning and 
the important points to be remembered impossible. It naturally follows, there- frothing with their resultant air pockets. 
are that the coefficient of friction is fore, that practically all the accumulated Air pockets in a lubricant act as insula- 
practically constant throughout wide experience of the lubricating engineer is tors and prevent the transmission of the 
ranges of loads and speeds; that an oil of little value when analyzing ball-bear- heat generated to the outer casing 
ing operation. where it can readily be dissipated. 


film is only possible at very liigh speeds 
All mineral oils used on ball bearings 


when slippage may take place because The use of a lubricant with ball bear- 
the moving parts have metal-to metal ings is necessary to protect the highly should be highly refined, filtered, and 
contact; and that the coefficient of fric- polished surfaces of the balls and race- contain a minimum amount of acid, 
tion is lower in an unlubricated ball ways, and to minimize the slight friction alkali or sulpho compounds, and in order 
bearing at light loads and moderate between the balls and ball retainer. to insure the use of such oils the fol- 


speeds. The small amount of friction between lowing specifications are suggested: 
C Ba | Eviction Veri balls and retainer can also be minimized Free acid (calc. as oleic acid), maxi- 
efficient o ‘riction aries e : " ae , 
oefficient of cto € by careful design. The principal re- mum, 0.10 per cent; free alkali, absent; 


In Fig. 6 curve A shows the change quirement of a ball-bearing lubricant is ash, maximum, trace; heat test (15 
of friction coefficient of a plain bearing chemical neutrality. The lubricant uscd minutes at flash point), slight darkening, 
under constant load and varying speed. must not contain over 0.10 per cent but no sediment; flash point (Cleveland 
This curve is self-explanatory and acid or alkali. There are many com- open cup), minimum, 300 degrees Fahr.; 
shows that a satisfactory oil film is not mercial lubricants on the market which fire test, minimum, 350 degrees Fahr.; 
formed till a certain speed is reached. come within this limit, but very few are viscosity at 100 degrees Fahr., Saybolt 
In the same figure curve B gives the acceptable because of their tendency to universal for light oil, 100 to 200 sec- 
friction coefficients of a well-made ball develop acid with age or when operating onds, medium oil 200 to 300 seconds, 










































































































































































bearing, and shows that the friction loss at high temperatures. heavy oil 300 to 500 seconds, and extra 
of a ball bearing is practically constant Experience shows that the most satis- heavy oil, more than 500 seconds. 
throughout wide ranges of speed. If an factory lubricant for ball bearings is a Most of the high-grade mineral oils 
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FIG. 6—FRICTION COEFFICIENTS OF A PLAIN AND A BALL BEARING FIG. 7—FRICTION COEFFICIENT OF A BALL BEARING 
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conform quite closely to the above speci- 
fications. In connection with lubricating 
greases, however, the problem is more 
difficult. 
the market are entirely satisfactory for 
general purposes, but lack certain char- 
acteristics which experience shows to be 


Many of the greases now on 


highly important for successful ball 
bearing lubrication. 
A large number of greases contain 


lime soap as thickeners, a few are of the 
soda-soap type, while others are a com- 
bination of both. The lime greases are 
valuable in that they can be used with- 
out harmful results 
Their consistency, however, is 


where moisture is 
present. 
more easily changed by heat than greases 
of the soda type. 

Suitable specifications which insure the 
production of lubricants suitable for ball 
bearings without putting any undue bur- 
den on the lubricant manufacturer are 
as follows: 

Free acid (calc. as oleic acid), maxi- 
mum, 0.10 per cent; free alkali (calc. as 
sodium hydroxide), maximum, 0.10 per 
cent; free lime (calc. as calcium oxide), 
maximum, 0.5 per cent; neutral saponifi- 
able oil, maximum, vis- 
cosity of mineral oil (minimum 200 sec., 
Saybolt 100 Fahr.), 
and abrasive particles 
sent. 

sall bearing 
agreed that the limit of 
grease should 


calculated as 


1.10 per cent; 
universal, degrees 
(sand, etc.), ab- 
manufacturers 
free 
0.10 
and 


are quite 
acid in a 
not exceed per cent 


oleic acid, there are 
plenty of greases available which meet 
this requirement. 

It is essential that the grease be com- 
paratively unsaponified fatty 
oil, or as the analyses, 
“neutral oil.” = This 
fication is because the 
saponified tendency to 
become rancid or develop an 
with age in particularly when 
operating at temperatures. We 
have established a limit of 1.0 per cent, 
and the above tables show that this can 
be met in most of the compounds which 


are suitable in other respects. 


free from 
expressed in 
saponifiable speci- 
imposed 


fatty oil 


un- 
has a 
acidity 
service, 
high 


High Grade Mineral Oil is Best 


One feature of lubrication 
which cannot be too highly emphasized 
is the 
grade 


tests 


grease 


high- 
the 
for purity as previously outlined 


using a 
conforming to 


importance of 
mineral oil 


A grease may be perfect in every other 
respect, yet if a poor grade of mineral 
oil is used, the life of the bearing will 
be shortened. 

In view of the high polish necessary 
on ball the 
abrasives sand 
is manifestly important 

It is also desirable to keep the free- 
lime content of the grease down to a 
minimum as any excess detracts from 


bearings, elimination of 


such as particles, etc., 
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the the 
Experience indicates that 0.5 per cent is 


lubricating qualities of grease 
a desirable limit. In some of the greases 
that the author 
lumps of 


has examined, small 
discovered to 


the 


free lime were 


be distributed throughout grease 

The highest grade ball-bearing greases 
are put through a milling process after 
This treatment 
very intimate mixing of all constituents 


and 


compounding. insures 


pulverizes any chance impurity to 


an impalpable powder. 


Microphotographs of various greases 


are reproduced in Fig. 8. A shows the 


crystals of calcium sulphate 





FIG. 8 


from lime-soap grease; B crystals ob- 


tained from a soda-soap grease; C 


crystals obtained from a_ lead-soap 


grease and D crystals obtained from a 


potash-soap grease. Further investiga 


tions should be made to obtain data so 


that lubricating-grease specifications may 
be standardized. 


Book Review 
text book for 


Foundry Practice, a 
molders, students and apprentices, by 
R. H. Palmer; cloth; 390 pages, 5 by 8 
inches; published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, and furnished 
by Tue Iron Trape Review for $3 net 


The second edition of this book has 
just been published, much of the text 


obtained sand 
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subject mat- 


The 


the 


has been rewritten and 


additions 
rigging 


ter has been added 


include a description of 


and flasks and details the processes 
of securing and pouring molds to 
produce large propeller wheels eco- 
nomically. Other new matter in this 


edition deals with the patterns, flasks, 


cores, molding, setting and securing 


cores, gating pouring, and testing the 
iron for locomotive slide valve cylinders. 

As in the previous edition this book 
goes thoroughly into the question of 
Green- 


and 


molding in its every phase 


molding is considered first, 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF GREASES 


methods are molding 


including 


described for 


irregularly shaped patterns 


gears. Pit molding, floor molding 
and bench molding also are described 
Dry sand work and loam molding are 
fully After the 


setting cores is 


detailed. subject of 


making and finished, 


the questions of molding machines, 


sand and metallurgy of iron are pre- 


sented. Under metallurgy might be 
classed the chapters on iron and its 
composition, the treatment of cast- 
ings while cooling, mending broken 
castings, and the chapter on the 
cupola and its operation. In the 


back of the book is a glossary giving 


definitions of foundry terms and a 


number of tables containing useful 


data for the foundryman 





Organizing Modern Stores Department 
System Simple, With Few Form Cards 


BY M. H. POTTER 








STUDY 
(PRACTICAL STANDPOINT) 




















The business, the geo- 
graphical arrangement 
of the plant; size and 
location of the build- 
ing; the various de- 
partments. 








S. 
The best location of 


stock centers to give 
easy access to those 
using the material. 








3. 


The method of han- 
dling the various mate- 
rials, average weight 
and size, to effect eco- 
nomical movement. 








4. 


The pecularities of the 
material to be dealt 
with, as regards fire 
risk, light detriment, 
general inconvenience. 








5. 


The quantity of ma- 
terial to be stored and 
the amount of space 
necessary. 











What stock can be 
stored outside and 
what must be stored 











7. 8. 


The method of storing 
the various materials 
in piles, racks, etc. on 


The means of storing 
so that the most used 
material is most ac- 


9. 


The identification 
marks or symbols on 
material, i. e. classifi- 












































inside. or clear of the ground cessible. cation by lot numbers 
or floor. or similar arrange- 
ments. 
FiG. 1 
DUTIES OF AN EFFICIENT 
STORES SYSTEM 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 

To know what To know where To know the To have stock To keep a cor- To keep a per- To give an ex- 
stock is needed each and every amount re- on hand when rect monthly petual stores act record of 


for prompt 
and most effi- 
cient manage- 








piece is, so it 
can be placed 
in service at 








quired for the 
fulfillment of 
orders. 


it is wanted 
and to provide 
the means of 














balance and to 
know that 
stock on hand 


inventory of 
all stock on 
hand. 








the cost, quan- 
tity of stock, 
where obtain- 














ment. minimum automatically at end of each ed and the use 
amount of keeping stock month is the each piece is 
cost. on hand. balance de- put to. 
sired. 
FIG. 2 














LTHOUGH the importance of 
an efficient stores system in 
manufacturing plants is gener- 


ally acknowledged, many organizations 
lose much time in locating material, 


and also allow much material to go 
to waste owing to the lack of a little 
attention to this matter. An elaborate 
Or expensive system is not necessary, 
but the establishment and maintenance 
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of a satisfactory system require prac- 
tical study, analysis of conditions, 
and the keeping of several card forms. 
Once in operation, the system may 
be easily maintained without trouble. 
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STORES CARD 
ITEM ORDER AVER MIN 
LOTS OF 
SECTION SPACE REMARKS— 
ae Soy sheet, Deitveres ach oe vee” 
Fic. 3 
MATERIAL CARD 
No DATE ist 
DEBIT CREDIT 
Quantity Description Price Totel 
a Fic. 4 


es) 


FIG. § 


























The accompanying diagrams set fortia 
in concise the duties of an 
efficient department the 
lines along which a practical study of 
its establishment and operation will 
proceed. These points should be care- 
fully considered in order that impor- 
tant features be not overlooked and 
the department become only a 
makeshift, while it may just as read- 
ily be made to serve the full scope of 
its purpose. 


form 


stores and 


The stores card not only serves to 
locate materials, but also provides a 


means for account of the 


their market 


keeping 


materials on hand and 


or cost value. Each stores card give 
the name and a brief description of 
the piece of material; location of stock 


and the minimum and maximuni quan- 


tities which may be drawn from it. 
The material card is used to record 
the quantity, description and value 
of the stock on hand at the end of 
each month. It is filled in at the 


end of the month by the stores clerk. 


In keeping a record of the cost of 
such a department the diagrams re- 


lating to cost factors and accompanying 


this article will prove helpful. 


the United States 
for the 
that 
ore 


Figures issued by 


geological survey first six 
1919, 


domestic 


zinc pro- 
247,584 
tons and from foreign ore, 7918 tons, a 
total output tons, as com- 
pared with 260,664 tons in the last half 
of 1918 and 257,263 tons in the first half 
of that year. It has been calculated that 
consumption during the first half of 
1919 was 159,501 tons. In addition to 


months of show 


duced from was 


of 255,502 
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the zinc produced from ore, a bulletin 
issued by the survey states that 7328 
tons were redistilled from zinc ashes, 
skimmings and drosses. The bulletin 
further states that many zinc smelters 
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have been dismantled during the last 
year and a half and many others aban- 
The total number of retorts 
at plants at which 


operations during the first half of 


doned. 
some 


the 


there were 
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year is 158,988, compared with 224,778 
on June 30, 1917. The number in opera 
tion June 30, 1919, was 82,000 compared 
with 123,500 at the 1918 


204,500 at the end of 


end of and 


1916. 


Develops Porcelain for Industrial Use 


NE of the remarkable achieve- 
ments attained by British in- 
dustry under the pressure of 
war was the application of high class 
porcelain to laboratory and_ stecl 
works use. Until the emergency of 
war intervened British manufacturers 
had been hesitant in entering the field 
of industrial porcelain on account of 
the high reputation then accorded the 
German product. The annual importa- 
tion of German laboratory equipment 
totaled a large amount annually, which 
was peremptorily stopped by the war. 
Because of the special laboratory 
work which became 
after the outbreak of the war and be- 


necessary soon 


PE 


LEMUNOOHELLEELAA HRN 


TOTO NET IN 


Te nT ET a 


to discover glazes 
the body 


equally necessary 
which could be applied to 
material without cracking or breaking 
heating and cooling as 
tubes and 


during rapid 
in the 
other laboratory supplies of this kind. 
That this company has been success- 


ful in its efforts is indicated in a re- 


case of pyrometer 














FIG. 1 (LOWER)—MEASURING PORCELAIN PYROMETER TUBES 
FIG. 2 (UPPER)—MAKING CRUCIBLES FOR LABORATORY WORK 
cause of the urgent needs of steel- cent report made by Walter Rosen- 


makers, producers of explosives, and 
cthers, a number of porcelain manu- 
facturers of Great Britain turned their 


efiorts toward developing a product 
of sufficient refractoriness to with- 
stand the exacting demands. of 


pyrometry work. 

One of the first firms in England to 
engage in this work was the Worces- 
Porcelain Co., Ltd., which 
until the outbreak of the 
confined its facilities to making high 
grade porcelain for artistic and domes- 
A considerable amount 
necessary in 


ter Royal 


war had 


tic purposes. 
of research work 
order to find material which could be 
reduced to a perfectly vitrified, non- 


was 


porous state and which at the same 
time would be refractory when ex- 
posed to high temperatures. It was 


hain, director of the national physical 


laboratory, Teddington, in which the 


British-made article was subjected to 
parallel tests with the porcelain of 
Berlin. In each case the British prod- 
uct compared favorably with the 
foreign ware and in many _ instances 
demonstrated its superiority. As a 
result of the success achieved, many 
British steel works now are using 
pyrometer tubes, crucibles, capsules 


funnels and numerous other laboratory 


requisites made in the United King- 
dom. 
The porcelain is prepared from a 


combination of china clay, Norwegian 
flints, caretuliy 


get rid of 


felspar, various etc., 
calcined to 
The grinding alone occupies 


Iron and steel particles 


superfluous 


matter. 
about 40 hours. 


are extracted from the moisture by 
magnetic means and powerful cloth and 
used to get rid of 
superfluous The 
then passed through a sieve of extreme 
fineness. The baking and glazing opera 


tion requires unusual skill and decided 


are 
moisture. 


wood presses 


mixture is 


accuracy. 


In testing the refractory porcelain, 


laboratory experts decided that the 
three reagents most likely to attack 
the porcelain were strong sulphuric 
acid at the boiling point, a 10 pei 
cent solution of caustic soda at from 
90 to 100 degrees Cent. and a 10 per 
cent solution of sodium carbonate at 
from 90 to 100 degrees Cent. Each of 
these tests were continued for four 


the 
was prevented in the 


hours Concentration of reagent 


by evaporation 
last two tests by conducting the ex 


periments in a closed oven. The same 


volume of liquid was used in each 
case and the areas wetted were cal 
culated. From these results’ the 
amount of material dissolved of 100 
square centimeters of wetted surface 
was determined. In the case of th: 
3erlin porcelain the area wetted was 
176 centimeters; the alteration § in 


loss [ 
With the 


was 209 


weight, 0.0016 grams and the 
was 0.0009. 


area 


100 centimeters 
British the 
‘entimeters, the 
0.0016 grams, a 
0.0008. 

In Fig. 1 porcelain pyrometer tubcs 
measured and in Fig. 2 
progress of manufacture 


ware wetted 
alteration in weight, 
this 


gain in case of 


are being 
crucibles in 


are shown, 

















A.S.M.E. Undertakes New Wor 


After Devoting Considerable Attention to Labor Problems, Society Adopts State- 


ment of Principles and Lays Foundation of Machinery For Studying 
Subject of Industrial Relations— Seven New Officers Elected 


LTHOUGH the subject of industrial relations fre- , [ y of Michigan, and retiring presi 
quently has appeared on the programs of the past lent of the d red the annual presidential 
annual meetings of the American Society of M: rddress. The n of 9 ers was announced and 
chanical Engineers, the first definite move committi honorary memberships were conferred or announced. A 
the society to active participation in the work of studyi bus 5 n was held Wednesday morning, and in 
and heiping to adjust present day problems of industrial the af n simultaneous sessions on appraisal and 
unrest was taken Thursday at the close of the session valuation, aims and organization, and gas power were 
; “eo ; 
of the third day of the fortieth annual meeting at the held. In the evening a meeting was held to commem- 
Engineering Societies’ building, New York. From the orate the thirtieth anniversary of the death of John 
first day of the meeting, which was unusually well at- Ericsson of rnelius H. D. Lamater, who col- 
tended, the interest of the majority of engineers cen- laborated th Captain Ericsson in much of his work. 
Pp , ’ ¢ nue . “le . » Jal . les } ; } - 
tered upon the various phases of the labor problem and The industrial relations session, which opened Thurs 
continued im increasing intensity until late Thursday when lay morning, reconvened in the afternoon and continued 
r ~gsl eT) PY ’ , has j 77 , >on . mre . . / " 
it culminated in formally adopting a statement of princi- simultaneous wl sessions on machine design, power 
Fae [~oe ~ seetene , , 7 ; 
ples, authorizing the appointing of a comn e to stud machinery, and tea s. Three sessions held at the same 
the agencies of productivity, and taki her act hour on Friday morning covered transportation, machine 
culated to create the machinery for setting th hop praclice, and general topics. The entertainment fea- 
to work on the problems of industrial unrest. res luded the annual reunion and dance, held Thurs- 
At the first session of the mee , held Tuesday even ry md numerous inspection trips to points of 
ing in the auditorium, M, EF, ( dean of school i near New York. 


Urges Employers to End Antagonism in Industry 


REDOMINATING the entire cor 
far surpassing any 
Pp int of 
aroused, t of industrial 
lations held the attention of 
o! 


vention and 
topic 


subject 


other in interest 


he 


re- 
an audience 
which taxed the capacity the audito 
re- 


the 


after 
of 


rium Thursday morning and 
cess 
problem until late in the afternoon in 
another hall. The 
was introduced éarly Thursday by Fred- 
erick P. Fish, national in- 
dustrial conference 
ered brilliant address 
of and 
In introducing this subject 
declared that the fundamental 
ties in the present situation are largely 


discussed various phases 


assembly discussion 
chairman, 
who deliv- 
the 


their 


board, 


a on causes 


remedy. 
Mr. Fish 
difficul- 


industrial unrest 


historic. Fifty years ago, he said, there 
were no large industries and inasmuch 
as almost all employers were in daily 


contact with their workmen, there were 
no opportunities for 
During the past 50 years this condition 
has changed with the introduction of 
power driven machinery, the utilization 
of electricity, and the organization of 
large industrial establishments. During 
the last 30 of this half-century, 
the energies of engineers and employers 
have been devoted largely to developing 


misunderstandings 


years, 


mechanical details and the machiner; 
of organization. As a result of this 
concentration, the United States leads 
the world in the ability of its manu- 


facturers to organize industry in large 
units. 


attention 
the 


interest 


However, in devoting their 


eliminating phy 


| 
glected 


e 
sical difficulties, 
the 
employment 


to 
employers 
the 


It 


important 


ne public 


subject of rela- 


their 


and 


of these two 


ha 


is neglect 


tions. 


which s brought 


tactors 


on the present situation, emphatical'y 
declared Mr. Fish 
Point of View ts Wrong 

Referring to the part played by 
politics in the present period of unrest 
the speaker stated that the point of 
view of the government in dealing 
with workmen has been wrong. inr- 
stead of cajoling workmen as has been 
the practice of the government, labor 
should have been approached in a man- 
ner which would have enabled the two 
agencies to work in harmony. Admit- 
ting that labor unions have done some 


good, Mr. Fish declared that they haves 


been guilty of the crime of intimidating 


workmen, appealing to mob rule, disre- 


specting the law and depressing pro- 
duction. These policies, fostered by 
labor unions have been the means ot 
accentuating the need of reform and 


have brought the attention of employers 


to the subject. 

Unfortunately, stated Mr. Fish, labor 
unions have progressed on the prin- 
ciple that the ik work performed 
the better is the cause of unionism. 
In the United States unions have not 
been able to establish the closed «shop 
but in England 90 per cent of the »dn- 
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dustry 


snop 

I 
erage 
to do 
as the 


Englan 
was ne 


fror 


of 


enabled 


closed 
the av- 
1913-1914 
n three to four times as much 
average In 
1, at the outbreak of the war, it 


was in control the 


These conditions 


American workman in 


English workman. 


cessary to get the unions to re- 


voke the principle of low production on 


the promise to return to prewar con- 
ditions at the close of the war. 
Unionism is not sound because it 
surpasses production and freedom of 
contract. The closed shop would be 
fatal. 

There can be’ no panacea by the way 


of legislation or of revolution. This 
was particularly brought out in the 
recent election in Massachusetts where 
labor voted for governor-elect Coolidge 
because of his stand for law and 
order. This proves, claimed Mr. Fish, 
that labor is true to the United States 
when the workmen understand the issuc. 

Since the present situation cannot 
be improved by law or by the change 
in the social structure, employers must 
instigate the move for _ reconciliation. 
Employers must organize their indus- 
tries so that they can know their em- 
ployes, learn their aspirations, listen 
to their complaints, and meet them or 
terms’ of equality—but not equality of 
power and capacities. 

Both employers and employes must 
be taught that noone gains from the 
suppression of production. There are 
450,000 industries in the United States. 
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Of these 98 per cent are small, and 
in these plants it is only necessary for 
employers to understand their men. In 
the larger plants the problem is an in- 
dividual one. If employers in large 
companies devote as much time, atten- 
tion, and painstaking study to the sub- 
ject of industrial relations as they do 
to the mechanical and technical details 
of business, the present conditions would 
soon vanish. 


The shop committee, claimed Mr. 
Fish, although new, has great possi- 
bilities. Supply and demand _ never 
again can be the sole dictator of wages. 
In the future, capacity, skill, speed, 
etc., must be factors in determining 
wages. The proper hours of labor ac 


the longest hours per day compatible 
with good health. Conditions must 
govern the hours of work and it is 
not fair to state that the 8-hour day 
fits all cases of employment. That 
the 8-hour day does not satisfy work- 
men in many cases is proved by fre- 
quent strikes in which the strikers 
demand the opportunity to work over- 
time. 


Cut Unemployment to Minimum 


As another means of meeting an- 
tagonism, employers must strive to cut 
down unemployment as much as pos- 
sible. In time of depression, employers 
should make every effort to hold their 
men as long as possible and to keep 
their heads in time of panic or industrial! 
prosperity. Employment of men must 
be conducted in accordance with the 
principle of securing the right man for 
the right job. An employment depart- 
ment should be inaugurated to intell’- 
gently employ men. Employers should 
take an interest in the permanency of 
the jobs of their employes. 

The recent war showed that organ- 
ization possessed of the proper spirit 
of co-operation and teamwork achieves 
the greatest results. This has been 
true in all lines of human endeavor and 
it will prove equally true in industry. 
Employers must do away with the pres- 
ent antagonism existing in business and 
must get ready to inoculate the or- 
ganization in their plants with the 
healthy spirit of co-operation and team- 
work. Mr. Fish expressed the belief 
that employers now are ready for this 
movement. 

Following the address of Mr. Fish, 
A. L. DeLeeuw, consulting engineer, 
New York, presented a paper on wage 
payment which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. A paper on systems for 
mutual control of industry by William 
Leiserson, formerly chief, division of 
labor administration, United States de- 
partment of labor, was read by Calvin 
E. Rice, secretary of the society. In a 
noteworthy address on profitsharing, en- 


titled, “What May We Expect of Profit 
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Sharing in Industry?” Ralph E. Hei! 
man, dean, school of commerce, North- 
western university, Chicago, declared 
that there are great opportunities for 
profit sharing in industry. He called at- 
tention to the fact that the subject of 
profit sharing has experienced a revival 
of interest during the past few years. 
To be profit sharing must 
justify must 


successful, 
itself and 
It is best used in plants where 

not measured; as a 


show economic 
results. 
work is easily 
means for retaining employes and fo1 


reducing labor turn-over, and for creat- 


ing interest and rivalry among men 
holding managerial positions. 

Professor Heilman pointed out that 
the higher the rank of employes par- 


ticipating in profit slfaring, the greater 





is the opportunity for results. More- 
New Officers 
President 
Frep J. MILLER 
Member of technical advisory committee of war 
claims board, Washington, D. C 
Vice Presidents 
Joun Roppins ALLEN 
Director research bureau, American Society of 


Engineers, Pittsburgh. 


FERNALD 


Ventilating 
Rospert H 


Heating and 


dynamical encineering, University 


Philadelphia. 


Professor of 
of Pennsylvania, 


Epwarp ©. Jones 
Chief engineer, Pacific Gas & Electric Co 
San Francisco. 
Managers 
E.pert C. Fisner 
Vice president, Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Dexter S. KIMBALL 
Professo industrial engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 
EaRL F. Scorr 
President, Earl F. Scott Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Treasurer 
Witttam H. WILEY 
President, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 











over, in case of business depression the 
worker in the rank-and-file becomes sus- 


picious when his share of the profit 
dwindles to a low figure, whereas the 
salaried man in a managerial position 


who is familiar with business conditions, 
thoroughly understands why profits are 
low and is more likely to do his best 


to counteract the effects of business 
depression. According to the speaker, 
profit sharing for salaried employes 


above the rank of foreman has unlimited 
possibilities. 


Discuss Shop Committees 


Following the talk by Professor Heil- 
man, the meeting was thrown open for 
general discussion of the subject of in- 
dustrial relations. George Nicoll Barnes, 


Pritish representative at the recent inter- 


national labor conference, Washington, 
pointed to the fact that the relations 
between employer and employe today 


differ from those of years ago in that 
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the average workman is better educated 
than formerly and has a better grasp 
of current events. Mr. Barnes stated 
that employers should study the prob- 
utilizing to better 
workmen. He 
that 
workmen 


lem of advantage 
the intelligence of 
the belief 
not appeal to 
under certain limited 

A number of interesting types of shop 
committees were briefly outlined by sev 
eral speakers at the 
According to one speaker fear of 
important 
Harry Alex- 


ex- 


pressed profit sharing 


does except 


conditions. 


morning session. 


un- 


employment is an factor in 
the present labor situation. 
ander, president, Harry Alexander, Inc., 
New York, in discussing the subject of 
profit sharing briefly outlined a 
whereby workmen were given a certain 
Loy 


plan 


rating based upon the following: 
alty, 60 points; judgment, 15 

ability, 15 points, and speed, 10 points. 
Under this system 10 per cent of profits 
is assigned to the workmen, but effi- 
ciency adjustments based on the ratings 
already mentioned determine the amounts 


points ; 


for each. Seventy per cent of the 
amount devoted to efficiency adjust 
ment is divided among two first rate 


men; 20 per cent among three second 
and 10 
men. In 


five 
the 


diminished 


per cent among 


this 


rate 
third 
flat bonus is 
or increased by the 
ment. Mr. Alexander 
showing the distribution of 
cording to the plan outlined by him. 


Should Be 


men, 
rate 
profit-sharing 


manner 
efficiency adjust- 
presented slides 
profits ac 


Trained 


that lack of 
discussion of all 
the 
relations 


Foremen 


Owing to the fact time 
prevented full 
jects brought up in 
sion, the industrial 
reconvened in the afternoon. George P. 
Hemstreet, Hastings Pavement Co., 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., declared 
that engineers must be patient in the 
present situation. They must teach 
that production is a basic factor and 
that no aggregation of capital and no 
organization of labor can be greater 
than the government. Because 
men live more closely with their fore- 
men than with any other representatives 
of employers it is important that fore- 
men know their men more intimately. 
There should be no excuse, asserted 
Mr. Henstreet, for a foreman not 
ing each of his men by name. 

Harrington Emerson, efficiency 
neer, New York, discussed the 
on wage payment presented in the 
ing by Mr. De Leeuw. According to Mr. 
Emerson, it is not feasible for employ- 


sub- 
morning ses 
meeting 


work- 


know- 


engi- 
paper 
morn- 


ers and employes, especially in units as 
organized today, to fairly arbitrate their 
differences. Each party cannot help but 
feel that the other is intent upon driving a 
hard bargain. What is needed, declared 


Mr. Emerson, is a referee eminently 
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discussion were in hearty accord with the society to ground work plans for 


the 
after the statement in question was care- 


qualified to decide what is just. Under 


the present conditions there is no ade- principles involved. It was only undertaking the task of thoroughly in- 


quate unit of measurement and labor vestigating the subject of industrial re- 


and capital in compromising usually do lations was considered and adopted. 


fully explained and questionable phrases 


so at the expense of the public. satisfactorily amplified that the original Among those who participated in the 


Another speaker called attention to Motion, stripped of its numerous amend- discussion relative to these three mo- 
the fact that distribution of goods is M™ents, was brought to vote. Closely tions and who were largely instrumental 
a factor which should be considered in following the passing of this motion, an- in passing them were E. S. Carman, 
conjunction with the present industrial other was introduced authorizing the chief engineer, Cleveland Osborn Mfg. 
situation. He advocated the establish- council of the society to appoint a com- Co., Cleveland; Harrington Emerson, 
ment of a system of priority similar mittee to be known as the committee efficiency engineer, New York; Robert 
to that employed during the war which 0©n agencies of productivity to study Thurston Kent, New York; Frank B 
would prevent the waste effort now de- the following: Invested savings, credit Gilbreth, president, Frank B. Gilbreth, 
yoted to wnessential industries. capital, organized labor, unorganized la- Inc., Providence, R. I.; Ira N. Hollis, 

Following this discussion, L. P. Al- bor, employers, managers, society as president, Worcester Polytechnic insti- 
ford, chief of staff, Industrial Manage- a whole, and economic and productive tute, Worcester, Mass., and A. Fergu- 
ment, again brought to the attention intelligence service. This motion was son, New York, who was largely re- 
of the meeting a resolution which had quickly carried and immediately follow- sonsible for a part of the resolution 
been tabled at the early morning ses- ing it, another resolution committing adopted by the New York section. 
sion. Mr. Alford explained that the 
document, which appears elsewhere in A 
this article, was formulated by the New R d M 7 h | p 
York section of the society after con- ca any ec nica apers 
siderable discussion. Its adoption by 
the section was unanimous and it was ANY different topics were dis- determining of scope, preliminary de- 
submitted to the council of the society, cussed in the eight sessions de- sign, estimate of operating expense, pros- 
which suggested that it be presented voted to technical subjects. pectus, development of financial plans, 
to the society at large. Following the Wednesday afternoon at a joint session legal considerations, negotiations with 
motion a lively debate ensued, which with the American Society of Refrig- banks and negotiations with state or 
continued until late in the afternoon. erating Engineers, methods of appraisal other government for franchises, etc. 
A number of speakers objected to the and valuation were discussed. David Dean Cooley also read an abstract of a 
statement of principles on the ground H. Ray, director of laboratories, United paper on “The Construction Period,” 
that a number of terms in the last two States signal corps school, New York, by H. C. Anderson, University of Mich- 
paragraphs are vague and misleading. presented a paper on appraisal and valua- igan, Ann Arbor. In an unusually com- 
A number of queries were made re- tion methods in which he pointed out prehensive paper dealing with price 
garding the real definition of the ex- the injustice of some methods of valua- levels and values, Cecil Elmes, Sander- 
pression “credit capital” and a number tion of public utilities now employed. son & Porter, Chicago, emphasized the 
of speakers requested an explanation M. E. Cooley, retiring president of the importance of a knowledge of economic 
of the term “intrinsic law.” society, read a noteworthy paper on and exchange values for engineers. Mr. 

The discussion was marked by con- “Development of Project,” written by Elmes illustrated his discussion by a 


interesting charts showing 
price levels and values 


the 


late F. B. H. this number of 


the author shows that the development of 


siderable emphasis on detail and it was the Paine. In paper 


at all times apparent that with one ex- comparisons of 


ception all persons participating in the project involves the conception of plan, during several critical periods in 





State Engineers Creed on Industrial Relations 





OLLOWING is the text of the declaration of alone to the immediate parties but to society as a 
the engineers’ view covering the industrial rela- whole 
. ° . - 4 . = ntteoktes : _- » <S , 
tions situation formulated by the New York tala and public service are absolutely 
; . , 7 . : , essential. 
section of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- ; ‘ , co a a 
neers and adopted t . TI ’ , On account of the peculiarly intimate familiarity 
pers 3 adop = » society eday ‘after 1 : ( ; 
‘ opted by the society Ahursday after an of engineers with industrial problems our respon- 
all-day session devoted to the subject of labor, em- sibility is great. 
ployment and profit sharing: Therefore, we, engineers and members of the 
Social and tadustriai st nf lie American Society of Mechanical Engineers, declare 
that onl : aw nae "ana ee rom tne ath that the following essentials are established by facts 
s a cations have not ept step with and experience, urge all of our members to uphold 


economic evolution. 


essential en- 
management 
whether by 


Competent directive management of 
terprises is the logical solution. Such 
must be free from autocratic control, 
capital or by labor. 


Sharp social or industrial disputes are no longer 
private. Society is affected, therefore such 
must be subject to the decision of authorities 
upon intrinsic not arbitrary law. 


cases 


based 


Industry and public utilities must serve the people 
There is no room for special privilege of capital or 
of labor. Strikes, irregular employment, or arbitrary 
acts of ownership or of management are harmful, not 


them, and invite other engineers to co-operate with 
us in having them unanimously recognized; namely: 
-—rERpVy ’ j . ton 
Hy VERY important adopt competent 
productive management, unbiased by special privilege 

»f capital or of labor, and disputes must be submitted to 


wmthorities based upon 


enterprise must 


intrinsic law. 

Credit capital represents the productive ability of the 
ity and should be administered with the sole 
the economy of productive power, that ts, tt 
granted only to those who are able to render 


pera 


should be 
valuable 


Service 
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financial history of the United States. 

A session on gas power was held 
simultaneously with the session on ap- 
praisal and valuation. E. B. Blakely, 
engineers, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, presented a paper describing the 
Hvid engine, a recently developed in- 
ternal combustion unit which uses kero- 
sene for fuel. Mr. Blakely claimed that 
this engine is particularly economical in 
the use of fuel and points out that this 
is important at this time when it is 
estimated that there are in use in this 
country burning gasoline nearly 4,000,- 
000 automobiles, 250,000 trucks, 500,000 
motor boats, 75,000 tractors and 750,000 
farm engines. 

Thursday afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to machine tool, power machin- 
ery and textiles. The final sessions 
of the convention, held Friday morn- 
ing, covered transportation, machine 
shop and general engineering topics. 
At the machine shop session, H. R. 
Trotter, S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., presented a paper on 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


accompanying table, was announced. 
Honorary membership was conferred 
upon Charles de Freninville, consulting 
engineer, Creusot works, France, and 
announcement was made of the election 
to honorary membership of Auguste 
C. E. Rateau, chairman, board of direc- 
tors, Rateau, Battu & Smoot Co., France. 
M. de Freninville has taken a promi- 


nent part in engineering in France. In 
response to the address made when 
honorary membership was _ conferred 


upon him, he stated that the world looks 
to America for vast production. “On 
my recent tour of the country,” he said, 
“I have seen great industrial plants 
which have been created by the war 
and I saw evidences of the ability of the 
American people to produce manufac- 
tures of all kinds, in large quantities. 
Although we regard the United States 
is a great producing nation, a large out- 
put is not inconsistent with the highest 
mechanical skill. With the advantage 
of efficiency, machinery, and high grade 
tools American industrial plants are in 








pee RRS A: eine, 











THE HIGH-SPEED STEEL CENTER MAY BE 


the lubrication of ball bearings, an 
abstract of which appears in this issue. 
H. L. Unland, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., gave an illustrated 
talk on electric arc welding; C. H. Bier- 
baum, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, read 
a paper dealing with common efrors 
in designing and machining bearings; 
and B. F. Waterman presented a paper 
on “Thread Forms for Worms and 
Hobs.” 

At the general session W. E. Moore, 
W. E. Moore & Co., Pittsburgh, spoke 
on modern electric furnace practice as 
particularly related to foundries, and 
Alfred Musso, the Coast Cooling & En- 
gineering Co., New York, presented a 
paper on an investigation of the strains 
in the rolling of metal. An abstract 
of Mr. Moore’s paper appears elsewhere 
in this issue, while Mr. Musso’s paper 
was reproduced in the issue of Dec. 4. 


Confer Honor on French Engineer 


The first session Of the annual meet- 
ing was held Tuesday evening in the 
auditorium. M. E. Cooley, retiring 
president, delivered the presidential ad- 
dress .in which he dwelt largely with 
problems confronting the society. The 
electing of new officers, as shown in an 


REPLACED WITHOUT REMOVING THE SLEEVE 

a position to produce on a large scale, 
and this can be done by paying mod- 
erately high wages.” 

At Wednesday morning’s business ses- 
sion the report of a joint conference 
‘committee representing the societies of 
civil, mining, mechanical and electric 
engineers was discussed. The report 
favors a general organization of engi- 
neers for public activities. Shortly 
before the war the four engineering 
societies organized the engineering coun- 
cil, a body which has represented the 
entire engineering profession in its pub- 
lic relations. It is now proposed to ex- 
tend the scope of that council by creat- 
ing a national organization by which 
the engineering and allied technical 
professions may become more active in 
their service to the public. Among the 
objects to be obtained are the licensing 
of engineers, the forming of a national 
service committee, the forming of a 
national department of public works, 
the conservation of national resources, 
and an international affiliation of engi- 
neers. 

At the memorial meeting held Wednes- 
day evening to commemorate the eight- 
ieth ‘anniversary of the beginning of 
Capt. John Ericsson’s work in this 
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country, addresses were made by Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, United States 
navy; W. A. F. Ekengren, minister to 
United 
Nixon, 


States from Sweden; Lewis 
works, 
York, 

consult 

Speak- 

Rear 
the 
the 
the 
but 

the greatest achievements in 


commissioner of public 
borough of Manhattan, New 
H. ee, Porter, 

ing engineer, New York. 

ing of the work of Ericsson, 
Admiral Fiske said: “Weighed in 
the that 
stands out as 


and 


light of results followed, 


MONITOR not only 


greatest of Ericsson’s achievements 
as one of 
the progress of the human race.” 
the 


Thursday 


Preceding annual reunion and 
dance held 
on phases of aviation were delivered by 
Col. E. A. Deeds, chief of equipment, 
division of air service; Thur- 


H. Bane, chief of engineering di- 


evening, lectures 


and Col. 


man 
vision of air service, United States 
army. Colonel Deeds, under whose 
personal direction the Liberty engine 


was developed, spoke on the future of 


aviation and Colonel Bane, who is the 
commanding officer at McCook field, 
spoke on the present development of 
military airplanes. 

During the convention a number of 
members and guests of the society took 
advantage of inspection trips to points 
of interest in and near New York, in 


cluding the Seventy-fourth street plant 
of the Interborough Transit 
Co., the Equitable building and power 
plant; Brooklyn navy yard; and plant 
and flying field of the Curtis Airplane 
Co., Garden City, L. I. 


Rapid 


Machine Tool Center Has 
Replaceable Point 


A new center for lathes, milling 


machines, cutters and grinders 


has been made by the Federal Steel 


high- 


gear 


Co., Detroit, and consists of a 


speed steel center or point and a 
hardened steel sleeve. The sleeve 
which acts as a holder is permanent 
and is not subject to wear, it hold- 
ing the center securely in a tapered 
kole. 

The advantages claimed for the 
1ew center are that the high-speed 


steel point can be changed in about 
10 seconds without removing the 
sleeve from the tool that the 
cost of a new point is comparatively 


and 


low. Being made of high-speed steel, 
the centers do not readily burn or 
wear off. The sleeves are supplied 


ground to any of the standard tapers. 


Under the name of the Springfield 
Cylinder Regrinding & Piston Works, 
H. C. Wisenburn, of Mittineague, 
Mass., has started business at 343 
Walnut street, Springfield, Mass. 














Steel Exports Continue Decline 


October Tonnage Falls to Low Figure After Slump in September—Pig Iron Ex- 
ports Are Lowest Since April, 1918 as Result of the Steel Strike 
—Imports Also Show Falling Off 


ONTINUING | the 
September, exports of iron and 
fell to the 
record for 


slump of 
steel in October 


second lowest higure on 
this year, the tonnage for July having 
Al- 
though a gain in imports was noticed 
fell, the 


former also declined during October 


set the mark of smallest volume. 


in September when exports 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


(Gross Tons) 


1916 Imports Exports 
Dt... teccagbddnesseenakeas 15,824 360,102 
PEE ccccccacavocesveuces 20,279 368,980 
DD; sedeodsdenaensiaskeeks 15,159 438,649 
_- <~~lebecéews eee — oe 384,452 
a “e606e6ceess ntinened . 83,114 538,657 
i. wesennenewees ; . 26,885 515,214 
a shacwesnvenes seanend 14,774 502,330 
Se: ssseenes 23,255 571,401 
September 25,559 643,762 
October seséuceuges --- 30,169 588,802 
November cas ‘ a . 42,545 554,219 
December 44.134 580,988 

rotal . 310,891 5,947,646 

1917 
January 40,910 608,281 
hebruary 24.047 449,099 
tl -eineecuden 37,943 606,559 
an “aitecstes 48,213 519,397 
ee 2u,479 582,303 
Dt. avdesscncetdsoawseotes 29,080 629,305 
tt sete édsoteoudece 28,859 346,393 
in <ésanceceeceouch 26,129 03,075 
September ..cccecccccces 19,058 499,067 
BEGEEEE seacéeccesess 14,310 571,868 
November 13.995 473,549 
December 14,642 653,344 


Total 24.565 6,442,240 

1918 
January 12,475 490,259 
i sesteauned ee 12,941 438,848 
DE  nbebbenoncedsas 14,345 379,924 
an sssecéeeaa 11,371 462,887 
a tsSducnadcaneeané 14,387 488,515 
mn: échontoedoeusseceeuns 13,913 418,605 
nt) weenesenseceounve 11,511 452,759 
DE « peedbawecescsouusées 12,520 512,104 
September ......+. 8,440 473,688 
October 15,744 426,767 
November ..... 11,582 471,427 
December 28,996 356,641 

Total 168,225 5,372,424 


371,570 
2,302 344,180 
367,224 
+560 396,813 





7,885 422,282 

21.056 561,020 

PTTTTYT TTT TTit tt 28,258 287,685 
PETE 28,987 396,743 

r 43,567 363,531 

40,698 02,459 

Total te r I 43.858 3 813.507 
but not in an appreciable amount. 
Imports for the month, in fact, were 
the second largest during 1919, the 


tonnage of the previous month having 
set the April, 
1917. 

October exports 


tons, a loss of 61,072 tons over the Sep- 


highest figure since 


totaled 302,459 gross 


tember shipments of 363,531 tons, and 
a decrease of 16.8 per cent. The lIat- 
ter is just double the percentage de- 
over August 


crease of September 


record movement 
653,344 tons 


with the 
1917, 


Compared 


of December, when 


IMPORTS VARIOUS ORES AND FERROALLOYS 
Tons) 


(Gross 
10 months 


October ending October 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Ferromanganese 4,025 200 22.674 26.471 
Ferrosilicon 1,601 733 7,235 2.610 
Manganese ore 15,863 48,917 285,274 431,299 
Tungsten-bearing ore 592 959 6,435 7,021 
Nickel ore 2,53¢ 5,803 18,672 51,385 
Total 24,617 56,612 340,290 518,786 
IRON ORE IMPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 
10 months 
October ending October 
From 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Spain 54,937 15,563 
Sweden . 5,949 61,540 : 
Canada 1.040 20.935 11.2% 94.705 
Cuba y S97 48.437 198,805 572.414 
Other countries 1.205 702 1,205 
Total 0.386 70.577 27.251 683.887 
IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 
10 months 
October ending October 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Pig iron aid . 18,381 933 72,328 31,054 
Scrap oot .19.673 8,616 141,900 40,546 
Bar iron 106 2 1,354 1,285 
I ts, tlooms and 
billets , 1415 3,438 7,693 33,192 
Structural shapes ... 47 182 790 2,594 
ae anes —_— 590 1,196 15,256 6,762 
Sheets and = plates 45 5 761 1,354 
Tin and terne plate ; ° 152 $2 
Tin scrap ; 386 742 4.585 5,452 
Wire rods ° . ° 52 438 202 02 
Total 40,698 15,552 245,021 129,77 
IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 
10 months 
October ending October 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Pig iron ... 14,108 35,452 285,220 214,125 
Scrap cams ae 443 17,014 2,122 
Steel billets, 
ing. & bi'ms. 20,713 125,023 223,675 1,572,375 
Wire rods .... 8.806 11,610 102,619 23,711 
Steel rails .... 43,730 48,242 163,958 374,372 
Steel bars . 45.136 38.959 477,052 503,066 
Iron bars ..... 2,687 6,009 55,812 45,697 
Stru iron and 
enekwes 26.641 13,265 322,238 188,407 
Hoops, bands and 
| a sO 3.238 44,318 41,954 
Sheets & plates 63,705 66,081 877,980 226,618 
Ship and tank 
pits., punched 
and shaped... 1,114 2,575 11,194 25, 166 
Tin and terne 
plate .. .. 11,939 14,420 170,169 226,055 
Barbed wire . 11,712 29,270 82,670 207,892 
All oth. wire 6,450 13,394 170,384 132,509 
Cut nails 126 152 2,678 3,354 
Wire nails eee 9,019 6,061 81,817 64,146 
All other nails 
nel. tacks 797 1,040 14,661 9,807 
Pipes and fit’gs. 19,11 8,322 239,521 126,202 
t. R. spikes... 1,204 380 22,803 8,337 
solts, nuts, riv 
ets and wash. 2,520 2,120 35,173 22,226 
Horseshoes .... 52 241 2,953 2,680 
Cast radiators:. 275 161 3,769 2,013 
Total ......302,459 426,458 3,807,678 4,122,834 


were exported, the October figure rep 
resents but 46.3 cent. Although 
gains were made in wire rods, struc- 
tural iron and steel, hoops and bands, 
ship and tank plates, and barbed wire, 
the only one of significance -was.that 


per 
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which increased 


26,641 
All other products 


in structural material 
from 21,933 


gain of 4798 tons. 


tons to tons, a 
suffered losses, the most severe being 
in steel billets, ingots and blooms, pig 
iron, steel rails and sheets and plates 
blast 
output on account of the steel strike 


Because of decreased furnace 


EXPORTS PIG IRON AND SEMI-FINISHED 
(Gross Tons) 














S8emi- 
‘ Pig finished 
1916— iron material 
PN ences Kaceses 19,319 65,315 
FONE coccccececescoeseees 15,061 87,406 
BED cccccoscoseseseceseres 19,439 107,675 
DETTE ccccccesecoceseces 18,518 88,764 
My eéeecccveeceesesoeseess 28,293 142,782 
0 eee ee ae 48,770 116,316 
a neecads 28,718 135,827 
BE kdecccesddcdtcesiebes 60,264 160,921 
DE §cceccesececesessée 64,122 163,104 
Cy  seesedeucceencessace 92,756 162,669 
Pn, wesnseseveseoessons 106,781 120,883 
MMT TTETETTTTT TTT TTT 105,195 162,901 
WOR. cacesecstaiicdas ntaden 607,236 1,504,563 
1917— 
SS 260s etesanscanes 69,146 183,656 
PRE ~~ cbcoccesdedeesseses 49,018 131,566 
PD § seaeonneesecoessseoes 69,629 193,469 
BEE cb ocdéuudsaeededcovesst 44,783 162,209 
a <edeapuaveoeas 61,112 168,158 
Se. eenesoeteseeasuennees 83,406 190,907 
Gr + coos ddébhevcdbetaanstnee 32,305 106,085 
RUM ccccncccccesesoeesoes 62,083 170,503 
eee errr 44,287 148,932 
OOREBEE ccccccccecececceseces 47,115 209,667 
WOUEEEP «ip ccccccccccceoceses 25,733 150,120 
DOE = cecceccecesvevebess 67,593 203,085 
TEN nw 0 0000 0066060006006 656,210 2,018,357 
1918— 
op, MEETELETELIT ITE 20,581 195,385 
PE. weccepescosceosecee 10,540 173,272 
HE ebesecoescconsentesese 9,849 144,443 
DOG. sasedecenceeecenesense 11,282 177,128 
ED ccccccosncossoooesececs 22,567 159,299 
BD édebcceseseedsceoenesee 22,896 139,377 
BE - coeccecceccocevsceseses 20,265 139,612 
BEE acocccccccctoecsceses 26,028 189,851 
BE, ke cccccoscncosesse 34,494 135,450 
DT scescesaesnaneedeone 35,452 125,023 
OUT = cccccesccoeseoceess 80,825 150,024 
DOOMMRET ccccccccccecceceses 24,577 63,890 
BU weccccceacesscesedes 269,356 1,792,754 
1919— 
ED . 60000000600006060006 36,757 11,594 
eae, 20,840 10,407 
ENED ccpesecececcooesonctes 22,158 8,176 
BEE cccdodnnees60e0eeneeees 17,038 11,488 
EP §66860000e606000660008086 37,087 20,771 
BUND  cccevescedocevocesesces 39.758 46,016 
FED cccccccccccecscccccesese 42,327 21,318 
REE lccccccccsécccececcesse 36,071 86,162 
Py § ccccesesecessceves 18,991 37,513 
October 14,108 20,713 
Total ten months 285.135 224,158 





pig iron exports with 14,108 tons 
reached the lowest figure since April, 
1918. 

Imports with a total of 40,698 tons 


showed a decrease of 2869 tons over 
the September figure of 43,567 tons. 
Several small gains were registered 


but a large loss in scrap was responsi 


ble for the decreased total. The 
scrap loss was 4995 tons. 

Iron ore imports also dropped 
sharply with a total of 30,386 tons 














asing Point Finding Far Away 


Drawn-Out Procedure is Indicated as Federal Trade Commission Hears Arguments 
For and Against Pittsburgh Base on Iron and Steel— Duluth and Birming- 
ham Support Chicago's Claims for Recognition 


ASHINGTON, Der. 9%— 

Months, some say years, 

will pass before the federal 
trade commission will make knowr 
its decision on the applications of 
steel consuming interests for elimi- 
nation of the Pittsburgh base in de- 
termining the delivered price for steei. 
In the week just passed the com- 
mission heard 19 hours of arguments 
evenly divided for and against the 
trade practice. Under the laws gov- 
erning the activities of the commis- 
sion, the investigation of the subject 
from now on will be conducted pri- 
vately and not until after the com- 
mission has formally decided to issue 
a formal complaint against steel pro- 
ducers, taking up the cause of the 
complaining consumers, will any of 
its future actions be taken publicly. 

Last week’s course, like  practic- 
ally every step before the commission 
so far in connection with the basing 
point case, was somewhat unusual 
in that the doors were open for any 
and all interests to. be heard. When 
the hour for hearing arrived Tues- 
day, Nov. 2, Claude R. Porter, chief 
counsel for the commission, met the 
steel producers, the consumers and 
their counsel, and informally arranged 
to divide the time so that each side 
would have ample opportunity to be 
heard. After this was done the 
commissioners, who were engaged in 
another case, received the groups and, 
with slight modifications, approved 
the arrangements. Arguments, more 
or less informal, began that afternoon 
and continued daily until one o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon. 

John S. Miller, counsel for the 
Western Association of Rolled Ste: 
Consumers, was selected as_ chief 
spokesman for the applicants and, to 
the surprise of the steel manufac- 
turers and their counsel, announced 
that the Birmingham and Duluth in- 
terests had joined the Chicago con- 
sumers in asking for the elimination 
of the Pittsburgh base and would 
not ask for the establishment of 
separate bases at Duluth and Birm- 
ingham. Later, in the course of the 
arguments, it was practically agreed 
that an order of the commission 
stopping the trade practice of basing 
prices at Pittsburgh would have the 
effect of making prices f.o.b. mill and 
during the remainder of the hearinz 
this basis of argument was employed. 


The trend of the arguments, while 
friendly and good natured, brought 
out sharply 
economics, the 
course, whether continuance of the 
trade custom or its elimination would 
be best for the national interest. This, 
is recognized, is the point the 


conflicting 


question being, 


theories of 
of 








Procedure Outlined 
ASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—The 
government’s own statement 

of the procedure in the enforce- 
ment of the rules of law declared 
in both the federal trade commis- 
sion act and the Clayton act, un- 
der which the steel consumers 
charge the producers with viola- 
tions in 
burgh base in establishing prices, 


maintaining the Pitts- 


is as follows: 

“Whenever the commission has 
reason to believe that any per- 
son, etc., has been or is using 
unfair methods of competition 
and that a proceeding by the 
commission would be in the pub- 
lic interest, or is violating or has 
violated any of the aforesaid pro- 
visions of the Clayton act, it 
shall serve a complaint, with 
notice of hearing, upon. such 
prices, etc., who shall have the 
right to appear and show cause 
why an order should not be made 
the cessation of the 


requiring 
violation of law charged. Other 
parties, for good cause shown, 


are allowed to intervene in the 
proceeding. On hearing had, if 
the commission shall be of opin- 
ion that a violation of the law 
is shown, it shall serve an order 
on the person complained of to 
cease and desist. If such person 
fails to obey the order of the 
commission, the latter may apply 
to the circuit court of appeals to 
enforce the same, and file a 
transcript of the record in the 
case. The court shall then take 
jurisdiction of the proceedings 
and have power to affirm, modify 
or set aside the order of the 
commission, but the finding of 
the commission as to facts, if 
supported by evidence, shall be 
conclusive. If the court permits 
additional evidence to be adduced 
it must be taken before the com- 
mission. The only review of the 
judgment and decrees of the 
court is by writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court, as provided 
by law. Any party required to 
cease and desist from a violation 
of law may obtain a court re- 
view in a similar manner.” 
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commission has been asked to de- 
termine and large as the question is, 
with all its ramifications, it is ap- 
parent that much time will be re- 
quired for a full investigation into 
the claims set up by both 
favoring and opposing the practice. 
When 


last Saturday the case automatically 


those 


arguments were concluded 
went from the personal attention of 
the commissioners to that of M. F. 
Hudson, acting chief examiner. Un- 
der his direction every phase, and 
perhaps more, brought out by the 
hearing last week will be studied from 
all angles. It is likely examiners will 
go into every important, and per 
haps some remote, _ steel-producing 
and consuming centers and into other 
trade points where similar trade prac- 
tices are effective. This will take 
months and in the end what Mr. 
Hudson and his examiners discover 
will be submitted in a complete re- 
port to the commission’s board of 
review. 

This board, composed of an econo 
mist and two attorneys, of whom 
Adrian S. Busick is chairman and the 
other two are T. M. Robertson and 
W. T. Roberts, will act upon the 
examiners’ report and submit it to 
Huston Thompson, the commissioner 
to whom, under the rules of the 
commission, the case has been as- 
signed. With the report the board 
will submit a recommendation of what 
it believes should be done, but Com- 
missioner Thompson is not bound to 
follow the recommendation in writ- 
ing his opinion. This opinion, to- 
with all data in the case 
then goes before the commission 
which, to reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion, may call in the board of re- 
view, voting in the end, the ma- 
jority of the commissioners ruling. 
whether to issue a complaint and to 
determine against whom the com- 
plaint will be issued. 

If no complaint is issued the case, 
will be dropped and the basing point 
custom will remain as it is today or, 
as argued by the counsel for the steel 
producers, until the natural laws of 
economics, which they said meant the 
growth of the Chicago producing dis- 
trict until it is the controling factor in 
the market, bring about other arrange- 
ments. If a complaint is issued, then 
again months will pass before an or- 
der is entered, either dismissing the 


gether 
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complaint or compelling the steel 
manufacturers to “cease and desist.” 
If the steel people refuse to obey 
the order the commission may take 
the case to the circuit court of ap- 
peals or if the steel producers prefer, 
they may make the appeal. From 


then on the matter is one for the 
courts. 

[The arguments made before the 
commission last week largely were 
along the lines of the complaints and 
statements made in the application 
and answers filed by the consumer; 
and producers at the invitation oi 
the commission following its con 


here with E. H 
United 
Miller, 


resenting the western consumers. Op- 


last 
chairman of 


July 
the 


ference 


Gary, States 


Steel Corp., and Judge rep- 


portunity was given for refutation 
of the charges and countercharges 
made by either side and this wa 
readily taken advantage of. The 
commissioners themselves raised point 
after point as the hearing progressed 
and much of the questioning and 
summing up was admitted by coun 
sel of both sides to have helped the 
presentations. 
Those Who Argued Case 
Except for two others, who spoke 


the 
noon 


rebuttal for 
Judge Miller at 
the 
Judge 


briefly it complain- 
Saturda ; 
the case. 


spokes- 


ants, 
arguments in 


Miller 


concluded 


Besides those 


men who pleaded for the removal o§ 
the trade practice were H. G. Picker- 
ing for the Superior Commercial club; 


Clifford L. Hilton, 
of Minnesota; T. T. 
joint 


genera! 

the 
organiza- 

Cheatham 


attorney 


Hudson, for 
civic 


Elliott 


committee of 


tions of Duluth; 


for the Southern Association of Rolle: 
Steel Consumers and the Southern 
Association of Steel Fabricators; 
Charles L. Harold, secretary-manager 
of the Birmingham Civic association: 
and others, including George M. Gil- 
lett, president of the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co. 


Richard V. Lindabury, counsel for 


the United States Steel Corp., opened 
the argument for the steel producers 
and was followed in turn by Henry 
Russell Platt for the Inland Steel 
Co., Frank H. Scott for the Steel & 
Tube Co. of America, L. A. Man- 
chester for the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., C. W. Wickersham for 
the Lackawanna Steel Co., Paul D. 
Cravath for the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
W. A. Collings of the W. A. Col- 
lings Co., Kansas City, Mo.; James 


3owron, president of the Gulf States 
Steel Co., John Walsh, counsel 
for the Works Co 
Other were present and 
represented both but the 
speakers were authorized to present 


and 
Petroleum Iron 
interests 


on sides, 


THE 


the 
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respective arguments of all on 


either side. 


Arguments against the basing point 


were based chiefly on the theory that 


it is an arbitrary factor in the de 


livered price quoted at points where 


no freight 
that 


num 


requires less or 


than 


delivery 


haul from Pittsburgh and 


by reason of that fact a large 


ber of steel consumers are forced to 
pay considerably higher prices for 
their steel at those points than ar 


their competitors situated 


Pittsburgh. Elimination of 


it was contended, would, by 


the demand in the Chicago district, 


and lower operating costs, attrac 


ducers to Chicago, perhaps to th 
but in re 


detriment of Pittsburgh, 


sponse to a natural, 


economic law. 

Opponents of the elimination p! 
contended that most if not all o 
the Chicago producers now locate |! 
there established their plants in an‘ 
around that point not only becaus> 
of the low cost factors, but largel 
because the market price in Chicagy 


is Pittsburgh plus freight, which, 


aiso 


under economic laws, is a natural ad 


vantage to producers at Chicago. The 


opposing sides, by these arguments 
brought in conflicting laws, each o 
which, according to the view, was 
the natural one and the one which 
should not be disturbed It was left 


determin« 


to the trade commission to 
which, in its opinion, is the proper 


one. 
The steel producers’ counsel stated 


producing mills and consuming plants 


have been built because of certain ad- 


vantages, either the proximity of raw 


finished material mar- 


naterials or of 


kets, freight hauls, labor, fuel, and 
other factors. The consumers admit- 
ted this, but pointed out that the in 
crease in freight rates, for example 
from $2.60 per ton on steel several 
years ago, to $5.40, at present, Pitts 
burgh to Chicago, restricts the tet 
ritory of their output, as far as com 
peting with fabricators in the Pitts 
burgh district is concerned. The real 
reason for the complaint, counsel for 


producers explained, is a 


desire by all consumers for a 


the steel 


natural 


lower price on steel and that while 


it may or not reduce the cost 


to the 
would, if a 
into the pocket of the fabricator and 
the 


may 
manufacturing consumer, i* 
reduction did come, go 


not ultimate consumer's. 


Should Serve Public Interest 


The public interest in the questicn 
the 
dwelt with much emphasis. 


is a point on which applicants 


They ar- 
should consider 


gued the commission 


this. This, the opponents of the elim- 


ination plea admitted, is of vital pub- 


lic interest, but, they pointed out, the 


public interest will be served best by 
a Stability the basing point custom 
gives than by the confusion they con- 
tend will follow its elimination. The 
applicants charged the “stability” de- 
sired by the steel manufacturer is tha: 
of price, while counsel for the pro- 
ducer maintained stability of condi- 
tions in the industry is what gives and 


One of the coun- 
producers said “Pittsburgi 
the steel 


consumer, 


it” is to trade, 


h producer and what 


he shock absorber is to the auto 


, 
nrvooile. 
Une 


em is Intricate 


It was clear as 


both 


argument 
that the 


er the commission delved into 


pro- 


gressed on sides deep- 


the 


subject the more intricate it became 
Che trade practices in marketing 
wool, cheese, butter wheat, flour and 


cited by 
them- 


and it was stated by some that 


commodities 


were 


counsel and the commissioners 


when the issue is to be finally de- 
termined the commission may have 
to decide for other industries as well 
as for steel It may be, one mem- 


ber explained privately, that the com 


mission’s private examination into the 
question may have to take in the 
other industries even now in order 
‘ ++! 


the 


( question justly. 
While Commissioner Thompson has 


tO SeLtiec 


been the point case 


supervision, Victor 
William PF 
with 


assigned basing 
for 


Murdock, 


Colver, 


personal 

chairman, and 
him 
The 


eleva- 


commissioner, sat 


1; -. 1 1.’ P . 
during the weeks arguments. 


Mr. Murdock’s 


chairmanship, 


day following 


succeed- 


ing Franklin Fort, who resigned be- 
cause of illness, Mr. Fort, appearing 
very wan and fatigued, sat with 
the commission for a few minutes, 
The entire group of producers, con- 
sumers, counsel, etc., arose out of 

pect when he entered the room, 

The board of review, which will 
pass upon the basing point case be- 
fore it again reaches the commis- 
sioners, is composed of two attorneys 
and an economist, of whom Adrian 
S. Busick is chairman. The others 
are T. M. Robertson, economist, and 
W. T. Roberts. W. R. Turner is the 
ittorney assisting the board which 
will also have the help of Dr. Fran- 
cis Walker, chief economist of the 
trade commission, whose _ investiga- 
tions in the steel cost question are 
more or less familiar to the steel 
industry. 

Among those attending the argu- 
ment sessions were Willis L. King, 


vice president, Jones & Laughlin Stel 
Co.; G. H. Jones, vice president, the 
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Inland Steel Co.; James B. Bonner 
of the United States Steel Corp.; 
T. K. Glenn, president of the At- 


Bureau Wou 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—Di- 
rector Van H. Manning, 
of the bureau of mines, in 


his annual report expresses the hope 


that congress will provide funds 
enough to enable the bureau to in- 
vestigate iron and steel problems at 


its Pittsburgh station. It is pointed 
out that Pittsburgh is one of the great 
iron and steel centers of the world 


and that whenever the necessary funds 


are made available many lines of 
investigation can follow with results 
that should be of much benefit to 
the industry. The director says the 
iron industry covers a_ wide field 
and has devoted much research to 
the many problems within its field, 
hence the bureau of mines-has not 
felt that the problems of iron and 
steel manufacture demanded as much 


attention as those of mining or of 
other metallurgical work. It has in 
vestigated the hazards to which work 
men are blast furnaces 
and steel plants, it is stated, and has 
published the results of investigations 
and now it is desired to take up at 
the Pittsburgh station the work sug- 
gested. 

Dealing with iron ores, the report 
says there are deposits throughout 
the United States which are too low 
grade to permit profitable smelting 


exposed at 


Coal Crisis D 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—Able 

and timely analyses and sug- 

gestions are made by Secretary 
of the Interior Franklin K. Lane in 
dealing in his annual report with coal, 
electricity, and petroleum, as the three 
sources of light, heat and power, and 
the need for constructive policies affect- 
ing their production and distribution. 
Secretary Lane goes into these intricate 


problems from both a practical and 
scientific viewpoint and treats of the 
fundamentals they involve in-a most 


illuminating way comprehensively point- 
ing out remedies some to come through 
legislation the adoption of which ought 
to’ prove a great boon to industry in 
assuring more efficient operation, 
servation and the averting of 
crises as that caused by the coal strike 


con- 
such 
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lantic Steel Co.; C. R. Robinson, vice 
president, Lackawanna Steel Co., and 


others, including presidents and of- 
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ficials of the companies which are 
members of the complaining associa 


tions. 


d Extend Studies of Steel 


at present. If these low-grade de 
posits could be utilized, Director Man 
ning says, the iron ore reserves of 
the country would be enormously in 
creased. In order to obtain the iron 
from these ores the opinion is ex 
pressed that it is necessary to do one 
of two things: (1) Remove enough 
of the gangue material and impuri- 
ties to bring the iron content up to 


the percentage required for profitable 


smelting, or (2) devise a commercial 
process for treating ores of lower 
grade than those being treated by 
present blast furnace methods. 


Work on Ore 


Bene ficiation 

metallurgical 
work the Min- 
neapolis station and is being conducted 


At present the bureau’s 


on iron is centered at 
in co-operation with the school of mines, 

the 
Individuals 


University of Minnesota, and state 


mining experiment station. 
and corporations are said to have given 
attention to the 
ores high in phosphorus and sulphur, as 


and at least 


beneficiation of iron 


well as low in iron, one 


process has been devised that promises 


to be highly successful in raising the 
iron content and removing the phos- 
phorus. Because of this fact, and be 


cause the work done by the Minnesota 


mining experiment station promises to 


solve the problem of washing and con- 


the 
attempted to 


centrating low grade minable ores, 


bureau of mines has not 


begin any work on the beneficiation of 


low grade ores, but is giving its atten 
tion rahter to the devising of commer- 
cially feasible processes for reduction of 
those iron ores that are too low grade 
for blast furnace smelting. Evidently, 
it is stated, the development of suc 


cessful processes for the beneficiation of 


low grade iron ores will assist in solv- 


ing the second phase of the problem, for 
an ore might be too low grade for blast 
furnace smelting, but after beneficiation 


be high enough in iron for reduction 
by some other process. Hence, the 
bureau believes it is justified in study- 
ing ways and means of preventing me- 


tallic waste, in giving especial attention 


to new processes for the production of 


iron, and investigating the merits of 


processes already suggested. 


Manganese investigations showed that 
in time of war a large part of the man 
this could be 


domestic 


needed in country 


ganese 


from ores, reduc 


tions in imports being met by the de- 


hea; 
ovDtaine d 


velopment of new deposits of high-grade 


ore, by the beneficiation of low-grade 
ores, and by the use of low-manganese 
alloys made from these leaner ores 


A comprehensive bulletin on manganese, 
its utilization, treatment of its ores, and 
costs is in 


mining press. 


emands Policy of Wisdom 


three 


the 
vastly important commodities mentioned, 


Summarizing his report on 


he says: 
“It would seem to be our plain duty 
to discover how little coal we need to 


To do this we must dignrfy coal 


use, 
by grading it in terms not merely of 
convenience as to size, but in terms of 
service as to its power. We _ should 
save it, if for no better reason than 


may sell it to a coal-hungry 
We should develop water power 
as an inexhaustible substitute for coal 
and if mecessary compel the co- 
ordinating of all power plants which 
serve as a common. territory. New 
petroleum supplies have become a na 
tional necessity, so quickly 


that we 
world. 


have. we 
adapted ourselves to this new fuel and 
so extravagantly have we given ourselves 
to its adaptability. To save that we may 
use abundantly, to develop that we may 
never be weak, to bring together into 


—Secretary Lane 


effectiveness all power  pos- 
would seem to be na 
dictated by a large self- 


greater 
sibilities 
tional duties, 
interest.” 
The report 
of the coal strike immediately after the 
statement that 
the 
“but as it 


these 


begins with a discussion 
reaction 
the 


agreed that 


there will be a 


against intense industrialism of 


present, must be 


the for industrial supremacy is on 
between the nations of the world, Amer- 
take stock of 


possibilities and 


race 


her 
herself 


ica may well own 


power concern 


with their development 


more actively 
and wisest use.’ 

Secretary Lane explains that “the coal 
strike has brought concretely before us 
the disturbing fact that modern society 
is so involved that we live virtually by 


unanimous consent.” Less than one-half 
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the population of the 
work of 


of 1 per cent of 


country, it is shown, quit 


it their 
digging coal “and we are threatened with 
combined horrors of pestilence and 
be the 


30 day ® 


the 
famine.” 
state of the country 


Showing what might 
in another 
Secretary Lane what is 
the best 


seeking to 


inquires as to 


way of the situation, 


meeting 


learn how much coal is 


mined, by whom, its quality, uses, its 


users, how much less could be mined 


if conservation were practiced, what 
better methods have been developed for 
using coal, who is to blame that so 
small a supply is on the surface, why 
people should live from day to day in 
so vital a matter of fuel supply, and 


what substitutes can be found for coal 
and how quickly these may be avail 
able. 

He makes replies to his own queries, 
once he has stated that if coal opera 
tors themselves had not carried over th 
statistical machinery developed during 
the war, “we would have been forced to 
the humiliating confession that we did 
not know facts which at the time wers 
yf the most vital importance.” 

More Knowledge is Needed 

In a time of stress, it is stated, it is 
not enough to be able to Say that the 
United States contains more than one- 
half of the known world supply of 
coal; that we, while only 8 per cent oi 


the world’s population, produce annually 
46 per cent of all coal that is taken from 
that 35 per cent of the rail- 
100 


the ground; 
road traffic is coal; that in less than 


years we have grown in production from 


100.000 tons to 700.000.000 tons per an 
num. He says that months since con- 
gress was called upon to grant the 


money that the desired figures might be 
secured, a committee of the senate finally 
this the 


Secretary Lane states that it is 


awoke to need and indorsed 
petition. 
necessary for national stock-taking and 
that it 


vonent policy of 


need excite no fear of a male- 


“conservation,” because 


what is desired is a policy of wisdom 


in order to know our resources, 


availability for immediate use, 
either through ignorance 
and thi 


invention 


against waste 


or wantonness prolonging of 
their life by and dis 


The makes 


perhaps for the first time, that it is not 


very. 


present strike, quite clear, 


the coal in the mountain that is of value, 
but that which is in the yard. 
Secretary Lane points out that large 


Storage facilities have not been pz 


says a bit more foresight on 


the 


vided, and 
the 


have made less 


part of public would certainly 


sudden the present crisis. 


He goes into the short work-year of the 


miners and the reasons therefor, chief of 


which is “no market” and says the public 


must accept responsibility for the coal 


industry and pay for carrying it on the 


year around. 
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should Ssampi¢ and certify coal, so th 
public would know the kind coal it is 
buying and so that coal should sell 1 
terms of capacity to deliver heat A bill 


to effect 


such fuel inspection, it is 
stated, l 


has been drafted and will b 


raking up the question « iving coal 
| saving elk tricity, o¢ eclary ] ing i) 
it iS three years since eress wa 
urged “that we should be empowered 
to make a study of the power possibi 
ties of the congested industrial part of 
the Atlantic seaboard, with a view to de 
vel ping not < ly the fact that there 
< ild be effected a er t i n pows 
and a much larger ctual 1 secured 
out of that now produced, but also that 
new supplies could be obt ed f ! 
und from the con 


ver n of coal at th mine 1 tead of 
ifter a long rail haul A stream < 
power paralleling the Atlantic from 
Richmond to Boston, a main channel 
into which may run ma r fee 
ing streams, and from which diverg 
in infinite number < ma é ering 
lines—the whole ar te king t 
that would take from the coal 1 

ind the rail id a part of their present 
burden and insure tl peratior treet 
lights, street cars, elevators and essen 
tial industries in the face of railroad d 
linquencies—this is the dream « oul 
engines da v possible dream it 
has seemed to m« »f such value, indeed 
that we might well spend a few thousand 
dollars in studying it, not with the 
thought that the government would con 
struct or operate even the trunk line 
tion of the engineering and financial 


atten 


worid as to make it a reality 
After reciting accomplishments 

othe nations 1 this district, Secretary 
Lane says the theoretical maximum 
quantit of hydroelectric power that 
can be produce 1 in the United States 
has recently been estimated by Dr. Stei 

metz, who calculates that if every stream 
could be fully utilized throughout its 


length at all seasons, the power 
would be 230,000,000 kilowatts (320,000,- 
Secretary 
this 


000 horsepower). It is clear 
adds, 
maximum can 
that the 

the 


Lane that only a fraction of 


absolute ever be made 


available. He states geological 


survey estimates that water-power 


in this country that is available for 


ultimate development amounts to 54, 


000,000 continuous horsepower The 
census of 1912 showed that the coun- 
try’s developed water power was 4,- 
870,000 horsepower, about 9 per cent 
of the maximum power available for 


economic development and less than 2 


the total that 


plied by the streams as estimated by Dr 


per cent of may be sup- 


Steinmetz 
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Alexander's Appointment, 


Cause of Surprise 


xande s ‘ ‘ erce 
t succe d Wi 2 Redfi d His 
yminat ) 1 surprise and 
t at rest ep t it the P ‘ de it 
ended to s man for 
pos M Alexander has ex 
ed it leavit con 
ess but uid | W Id re gr as 
as the had co ed his 
1L101 Mt Al ander ] is been 
rie ml! er or < neress since 1904 and 
1e€ hair no tl comi ttee on 

! hant und fisheries in 


1910 


| \ ( ad l iember of the 
i] t ae ( ! sion to ceed 
( a. 2 klin Fort, who re 
< ed ow to ¢ \ Mur 
ck, who has been vice chairman 
is ut it lly becom«e lairman 
Kd it | { } oO | \ a been 
inated member of tl é in 
‘ on 


Palmer's Attitude Wins 


Foundrymen's Approval 


Washington, Dec. 9.—Commenda- 


Palmer for 
radical labor is 


adopted by 


the National |! inders association at 
New York, Nov. 20, and which was 
presented through a committee trom 
the associatiol 

The resolution follows 

Whereas, the forces of unrest in 
this count fost 1 by alien propa 
ganda and abetted by u1 yn labor lead 
ers of radical tendency, are at this time 
seeking the overthrow of the govern 
ment f the United States und, as a 
means to that end, are attempting to 
crush i try tl igh widespread 
strikes and Nort lies of labor, and 

Whereas t is hitting that all loyal 
citizens give encouragement by word 
and deed in its stand against such 
lawless icts 

Resolved, that we, the National 
Founders’ association, in convention 
assembled, do renew our allegianc« 
to the principies emb rdied in the con 
stitution and laws of our country and 
do pledge ourselves to assist the ROV 
ernment in its efforts to suppress s¢ 
dition and disorder 

Resolved, further, that we, as citi 


zens, express our deep debt of grati 
attorney 
for 
and loyal and courageous 


Palmer, 


the United States, his 


eftiort 


action in defense of American princi 


ples and against the disloyal and un 
lawful activities of the United Mine 


Workers of Amer Ca and 


their allies. 
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HE Reading Iron Co., Reading, Mfg. Co. The J. W. Murray Mfg. of a plant enlargement project by which 
Pa. manufacturer of wrought Co. of Detroit, said to be the largest the Smith Corp. will add 400,000 square 

iron pipe, has been reorganized manufacturer of hoods, fenders and feet of manufacturing space at an 
under the direction of President Leon sheet metal parts for motor cars’ estimated cost of more than $3,000,000, 
A notice of Mr. Thomas’ recently announced its intention of including a large list of machine tools 


E. Thomas. 
election with a sketch of his business 
career was published in the March 27 


issue of THe Iron Trave Review. 
W. Woodward Williams, who as 
noted in the July 24 issue of this 


general 
succeeds 


publication, was appointed 
manager of the 
George Schuhmann, who retired Aug. 
1, because of ill health. The appoint- 
ment of Craig Geddis as advertising 
manager and W. E. Dunham 
noted in 
Edgar 


company, 


as pro- 
duction engineer, was this 
column under date of Oct. 30. 
F. Blessing is metallurgical engineer. 

Purchases by the company include 
the plant of the George B. Lessig 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., bringing an addi- 
tional monthly muck bar capacity of 
2600 tons, and 10 acres of land ad- 
its tube works have been 


from the Empire Steel & 


joining 
bought 
Iron Co. 
Important changes have been made 
in the sales policies of the Reading 
company. Branch offices for district 
sales representatives have been estab- 
lished at Philadelphia, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Dalias, Tex. Additional branches 
which now are being located, 
be established in the future. 


will 
near 
* * * 


NDER the direction of John 

O’Brien and David Goldich, the 
Universal Bearing Bronze Co., Wind- 
sted, Conn., has started the manufac- 
ture of aluminum castings, rough and 


finished, in a portion of the old 
Goodwin & Rintz factory buildings. 
e @:-@e 


O DOUBLE its capacity the Iowa 

Steel & Iron Works, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has added a new 
foundry building. This covers a 
space 72 x 140 and 
equipped with up-to-date 
In addition several 
changes are being made in the office. 


feet, has been 
machinery. 


modernizing 


~ > © 

HALF million dollar syndicate is 
being formed in Cleveland to 
underwrite stock of the Murray Ohio 


establishing a plant in Cleveland. 
ats. a 


Yacht Co., Worcester, 
$10,000 Massachusetts 


been 


HE Model 
Mass., a 
corporation, for 


has organized 


the construction of toy ships. Henry 
H. Forbes is president, treasurer and 
‘loyd A. 


the 


general manager, with 


general manager of 
Film Corp., and 


attorney, 


Ramsdell, 
Worcester 
M. Erskine, 


has 


Linwood 
The 


organized to fill 


directors. 


company been 


a growing demand for toy boats for- 
merly supplied by Germany 
e~—. F 
RGANIZED by Frederick C. Van 
Derhoof, formerly general man- 


ager of the automobile department of 


the Standard Steel Car Co., Butler, 
Pa., the Bacon Motors Corp. has a 
capital of $1,500,000. It will build a 


light 6-cylinder automobile, which will 
be marketed next spring at a low price. 


The company has acquired a 2l-acre 


site at New Castle, Pa., and a new 
factory, 100 x 500 feet. H. L. Archey, 
Philadelphia, has been named _ sales 
manager. 

i. S 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the 
organization of the Miller Mfg. 
& Machine Co., of Centralia, Wash., 
a plant 


avenue. W. J 


where the company has opened 
at 616 North 
Miller is 


and 


Tower 


president, J. G. Jones sec- 
treasurer, L. B. 
and C. S. 


will 


Jones 
Sheldon 
have a 


retary 
general manager 
manager. The company 
completely equipped shop to do mill 
machine work, 


make 


do oxy-acetylene 


and automobile grind- 
ing 
piston 


welding. 


cylinders, will high-speed 


rings, and 
7 eev 


largest structural job awarded 


Hs 
in Milwaukee in 
4500 tons of shapes, was let 
during the week by the A. O. Smith 
Corp. to the Worden-Allen Co., which 
is now completing the erection of a 
600-ton building for the same interest. 
The new letting is for the second unit 


several years, in- 


volving 
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and other equipment. 
* + * 


356 x 600 feet, in 
Ill., has 
by the International 
Ltd., 350 North Clark st 


It adjoins the Mayfair cut-off of 


ROPERTY, 
Evanston, been purchased 
LA. 


reet, Chicayo 


Lubricants 


the 
The 


con- 


railroad. 
a 3-story brick and 
100 feet, 


Chicago-Northwestern 
first 


crete 


unit of 
building, 50 x now is 


nearing completion. All equipment, 


tanks, pumps, etc., 


with the 


machinery, storage 


being installed, 
that the 
lubricating greases and oils will com- 
first of the 


rapidly are 


expectation manufacture of 


mence, shortly after the 
year. 


* * * 


Co., Cleve- 


contract 


HE Cleveland Tractor 

land, 
with the 
of Quebec for an unlimited number of 


Quebec is to finance the 


into a 
the province 


has entered 


government of 


tractors. 


sale of the tractors to farmers in 
promoting greater farm efforts. 

The company has reached a pro- 
duction of 8000 tractors of the crawler 
type since it began operation four 
years ago. The output this year was 
double that of the previous year, 
when production was rushed to help 


The 


factory space is being doubled. 


in wartime farming. present 


* ok * 


HE Billings & Spencer Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., is to increase its 
capital stock from $750,000 to $1,000,- 
000, the $250,000 to be 


$ for an 
expansion of the plant. 


used 
The directors 
of the company, at a meeting Dec. 2, 
elected officers, J. B. Sehl 
being promoted from assistant treas- 


and 


suc- 


two new 


urer to second vice president, 


A. W. Gray 
Mr. 


being elected to 


ceed Sehl as assistant treasurer. 


‘Mr. Sehl has been with the company 


seven years, the last three as assistant 


treasurer. He also is factory man- 
ager. Before going to Hartford he 
was manager and treasurer of the 


Precision Die Casting Co., Syracuse, 
a : 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








USINESS and property of the 
B O. S. Waiker Co., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of grinding 
machines and chucks, has 
been sold by Walker to 
a group. of men con- 
nected with the machine too! and 
supply business. The reorganization 
has been completed and the new 
management assumed __ control. 
The name of the company will remain 
The sale includes the 
plant on Rockdale street, 
Greendale, Mass. The officers of the 
company now President, W. B. 
McSkimmon, Boston; vice president, 
J. H. Drury, Athol, Mass.; 
manager, secretary and 
Clayton O. Smith, who until recently 
was sales manager of the Norton 
Grinding Co. The third director being 
William F. McCarthy, Boston. Isaac 
F. Williams manager. 
The new ownership brings increased 
financial for the Walker 
company, which the develop- 
ment and increase of the business. 


magnetic 
Oakley S. 
prominently 


has 


unchanged. 
company’s 


are: 


general 
treasurer, 


remains as 


resources 
means 


* * * 


ECENTLY formed at Detroit, the 
American Auto Parts Co. will 
build and operate ‘a plant which will 
have an immediate capacity of 2500 
tons of automobile springs per month. 
Most modern mechanical and _ heat 
treating equipment will be utilized and 
the heat treating 
equipment system were 
the 
en- 


furnaces, other 


and power 
designed and constructed by 
McCann-Harrison Co., Cleveland, 
gineer and contractor, and this com- 
pany will supervise their installation. 
The building construction is being 
handled by the Thompson-Sterrett Co. 
* * * 

EORGANIZATION recently was 
completed by the Pittsburgh 
Rivet Co., Pittsburgh, by the election 
of the following officers: William J. 
Reitz, president; Jacob H. Reitz, vice 
president; John F. Lehrian, treasurer; 
and Roy A. Reitz, secretary. The 
company has leased a tract, 100 x 100 
feet, adjoining its plant at Thirty- 
eighth street and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad and will erect an addi- 
tion. It expects to be in the market 
shortly for equipment for the exten- 
sion and plans to increase the number 


of its products by the addition of 


some specialties. 
ey oe 
E. MOORE & CO.,, 


Pittsburgh, are 


engineers, 
de- 
new carbide plant for the 
Standard Carbide Co., Frey- 
Falls, N. Y. <A 46-foot 
developed to a 
A 3- 
phase carbide made by the 
Pittsburgh Electric Corp., 
Union bank building, Pittsburgh, will 
be installed, crushing, 
canmaking packing 


now busy 
signing a 
Farmers 
denburgh 
will be 
3700 


furnace, 


waterfall 
capacity of horsepower. 
Furnace 
together with 
screening, and 
machinery, to handle an output of 30 
tons per day. W. B. Ragate, of the 
Union Carbide Co., 
as works 


‘| a2 


organized at Youngstown, O., for 


has been engaged 
manager. 

* * * 
Lumen 


Bearing Co., recently 


the erection of a plant to manufacture 


bearings of an improved type, has 
elected the*following officers: William 
H. Barr, president and _ treasurer; 


C. H. Bierbaum, vice president; N. K. 
B. Patch, secretary. The officers and 
the following comprise the board of 
directors: Thomas Parrock, H. B. 
Parrock, Kester Barr, L. B. Mce- 
Kelvey, J. F. Bonnell and B. G. 
Parker. The company is erecting a 
plant, the first unit of which will be 
105 x 140 feet, and expects to produce 


its first castings April 1, next. 

.: «+ * 
APITALIZED at $100,000, ‘the 
Pacific Iron & Steel Co., Inc., 610 

Laughlin building, Los Angeles, will 
equip a foundry and machine shop in 
addition to its present steel plant. Con- 
struction will start soon on these two 
buildings and the company will be in 
the market for foundry and machine 


shop equipment at an early date. In- 
cluded in the latter is one large boring 


mill, several large lathes, a few small 
punches, etc. Officers are: President, 
D. M. Ward; vice president, A. J. 


Anderson; secretary and treasurer, C. 
E. Bradburn. The plant is located at 
2637 to 2665 Humboldt street. 
* * * 
HE Judson Mfg. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, with works at Emery, Cal., 
about Jan. 1 will have ready for 
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19-inch breakdown 
5-strand bar 
800-horsepower motor. 
will take from a 6 to an 
ingot. A new continuous 
1 10-inch mill will be 
The No. 5 mill, 5- 
hot bed 150 feet 
open-hearth furnace 
will be 
Jan. 1, it is 
also 


operation a 
mill and 
driven by an 
The 


new 
a 16-inch mill, 
mill 
8'4-inch 
furnace for No. 
125 feet long. 
stand, will have a 
long. A 50-ton 
under 
shortly 


now way completed 


after thought 
The Judson 
a new rolling mill shortly. 


company will have 


* + * 


HE 


operates a 


Co., which 
plant at 
piano 
other 
instruments, has 


Eastern Foundry 


gray iron 
Jamesburg, N. J., for 
and backs as 
castings for 
been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $350,000. 
include Thomas J. Watts, Mattawan, 
N. J., and William B. White, South 
River, N. J. The office is at 152 Main 
street, South River, N. J., where the 
company is about to erect a branch 
plant. It will contain about 40,000 
square feet of floor space and will 
be devoted to piano plate and other 
specialties that now are produced at 


casting 
plates well as 


musical 


The incorporators 


the company’s plant at Jamesburg 
oa se 

RDERS booked during October 

by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 

Co., Fisher building, Chicago, are 


stated to be 
month since the signing of the armis- 


in excess of any previous 


tice. This is true as well of the 
English and German _ subsidiaries. 
While the German subsidiary of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, was seized by the Gérman gov- 
ernment and operated by it under 
“compulsory administration” since the 
entry of the United States into the 
war, this now has ended and the 
management transferred back to the 


Tool company through the courts of 
This information was con- 
by cable recently from the 
company’s representative now return- 
ing from Berlin. He states that the 
German company was well managed 
during the war and while it now is 
operating on a_ satisfactory basis, 
arrangements have been made to in- 
crease its production materially. 


commerce. 
veyed 
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Plans Refinancing 
Inland Steel Co. Outlines Extensive 
Stock Changes—Growth is Marvelous 


Chicago, Dec. 9.—Preliminary steps 
have been taken by the Inland Steel 
Co. for complete refinancing and rein- 


corporation. The recommendations 
of the board of directors will be 
presented at a special meeting of 


stockholders Dec. 16, when they un- 
doubtedly will be adopted. 

The Inland company now is incor- 
porated under a Delaware charter for 
$30,000,000, of which $25,019,500 is 
outstanding. The shares have a par 
value of $100. New stock of $25 par 
value is to be issued and exchanged 
old stock on the basis of four 
The company then will be 

under the new Illinois 
stock of no par value, 
will be exchanged share for 
share for the $25 Delaware stock. 
The new stock will be tax exempt in 
I"'inois. Dividends at the rate of 8 
per cent a year have been paid since 
Sept. 1, 1915. The dividend rate on 
the new stock is expected to be $4 
per year, which would be equivalent 
to 16 per cent on the present stock. 
The New York stock exchange will 
be asked to list the new issue. Pres- 
ent stock is now in the unlisted de- 
partment of the Chicago exchange but 
is inactive as it is closely held and 
commands a high price. The Illinois 
corporation will have a capitalization 
of 1,200,000 shares, of which 1,000,780 
will be exchanged for the old stock, 
leaving 249,220 shares to be disposed 
of as the board of directors decide. 

The measures outlined probably will 
not mark the completion of Inland’s 
new financing. Further developments 
will await the forthcoming decision 
of the Supreme court on the taxability 
of stock dividends as income. At 
the end of the last fiscal year the 
company had a surplus of $14,301,973, 
held cash and Liberty bonds in ex- 
of $10,000,000 and reported re- 
nearly $5,000,000 in excess 
In addition the current 
have been good. 
pile to one of the 
largest integrated units in the steel 
industry of the country with total 
resources close to $100,000,000, is the 
history of the wonderful growth of 
the Inland Steel Co. The company’s 
spectacular rise has been due to the 
work and management of its builders 
—the Block Brothers, P. D. and L. E., 
and George H. Jones, who founded 
the company, and Alexis W. Thomp- 
son, R. J. Beatty and E. M. Adams, 
who joined the staff of executive of- 
ficers about 17 years ago. 


for 
to one. 
incorporated 
law, with 
which 


cess 
ceivables 
of payables. 
year’s earnings 


From a junk 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Starting in 1893 as a small rerolling 


plant at Chicago Heights, handling 
mostly scrap iron, the company 
struggled along, making headway 
slowly until the three prosperous 
steel years immediately preceding 
1911. Then the capital stock had 


risen to $6,000,000 and the company 
was in such a financial position that 
it began to branch out. In the next 
two years the stock was increased to 
$10,000,000. Then the war greatly 
stimulated the company’s expansion. 
In 1917 by a _ stock dividend the 
capitalization was raised to $30,000,- 
000. 

The company controls all materials 
and stages in the making of steel— 
iron deposits, lake vessels, coal mines, 
coke ovens and finishing plants at 
Indiana Harbor and Chicago Heights, 
with a capacity of more than 1,000,000 


tons a year. During the period of 
the war a large amount of earnings 
was turned back into plant exten- 
sions. Still further expansion is un- 
der way. The company recently 
bought ‘some 500 acres of land be- 
tween its Indiana Harbor plant and 
Gary on which are to be erected 
more mills and furnaces. 


Various Plants Started at 
Marysville, Mich. 


Detroit, Dec. 9—The Wills Auto- 
mobile Co., headed by C. Harold Wills 
and John R. Lee, former executives 
coi the Ford Motor Co., this city, has 
started building operations on its 4200- 
acre town site at Marysville, Mich., 
52 miles north of here. The first 
units of the Wills motor car factory, 
in which an 8-cylinder automobile will 
be produced by next June, now are 
ready for structural steel. These 
units include the main assembly plant 
and a heat-treating building. 

Nearby the steel work on the United 
States branch of the Pressed Metals 
Co., Ltd, of Canada, is going up 
while the Detroit Edison Co. is clear- 
ing ground for a $1,500,000 power and 
light plant. 

About a dozen other 
ganizations have purchased 
Marysville, plans for 
for a model industrial 
streets, boulevards, parks and many 
other recreational facilities calculated 
to attract workmen desirous of more 
ideal living conditions than can be 
found in large industrial communities 
at present. Plans provide for an ore 
unloading dock on the St. Clair river, 
on which the town site is laid out, 
which will permit the biggest ore 
carriers on the lakes to discharge 
cargoes. 


industrial or- 
sites in 
provide 


city of wide 


which 


December 11, 1919 


Storage Space 


Of Refractory Manufacturers Filled 
and Some Curtailment is Forced 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 9.—While ship 

ments of refractories to the steel 

plants and blast furnaces have im 

proved with the steady breaking up of 

the strike of the iron and steel work 
men, considerable room for improve 
ment still exists Common labor is 
none too plentiful at the iron and 
steel plants and because of this con 
dition shipments are going forward 
in no greater volume than they car 


be promptly handled. 
A lack of specifications has result 
ed in considerable curtailment of brick 


plant activities lately, for manufac 





Refractories 
(Per 1000 ff. o b. works) 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(First Quality) 
Pommapivamian cc ccccccscccccess $36.00 to 41.00 
GHD: cecesccdvececcceccceses $6.00 to $8.00 
Kentucky 
Tilinois-Missouri 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Second Quality) 


occcccccesesccees $30.00 to 35.00 
20.00 to 25.00 


25.00 te 30.00 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


SILICA BRICK 


$40.50 to 45.00 
45.50 to 60.50 
46.50 to 61.50 


Pennsylvania 


Pee ee Cee eee ee eee 





MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
OB 4K S Beccccccecccces $80.00 to 85.00 


CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
OS © G6 © Bbscedecoscccess $80.00 to 90.00 


(Per Net Ton) 











of the 


yiling 
piling 


turers in a number of sections 
country continued making and 
during the first 
strike and 
age capacity. 
is affecting production especially in the 
Middle West at plants which do 
not own coal mines. 
have been in effect for several months 
still hold and seemingly no effort is 
being to advance them. 


To Cast by Machine 


will be in- 


few weeks of the 


now have no further stor 


Shortage of coal als: 
and 
The prices which 


made 


A pig-casting machine 
stalled at the Atlantic furnace of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co, New 
Castle, Pa. The molten metal at 
present is cast in pig beds 
With the completion of the pig ma- 
chine, the company will be in a posi- 
tion to operate the Atlantic stack on 
merchant iron when the output is not 
required for other purposes. 


sand 


























Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 











ILLIAM A. THOMAS has 

resigned as president of 

the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., of which he has 
been the executive head since the or 
ganization of the company in 1912 
Mr. Thomas’ resignation is to become 
effective Jan. 27 when the annua! 
meeting of the board of directors is 
to be held. It is understood Mr. 


[Thomas informed the board of direct- 


ors at its meeting last January of his 


desire to retire at the end of the cur- 
rent year, and be relieved of execu- 
tive responsibilities. Mr. Thomas’ 


identification with the iron and steel 


industry dates back over a period of 


20 years or more. Prior to that time 
he was engaged in the dry goods 
business for a period of about 15 
years. When the American Sheet 
Steel Co. was organized Mr. Thomas 
entered the sheet business, organizing 
the Niles Iron & Steel Co., Niles, O. 
After carrying on operations under 
this title for about four years he and 
his brothers purchased the holdings 
of the other partners and reorganized 
the company with increased capital. 
The reorganized company was given 
the name of the Thomas Steel Co., 
and carried on expanded operations 
until it, with other interests, was 
joined with the Brier Hill Steel Co. 


Mr. Thomas’ administration as presi- 
dent of the Hill Steel Co. has 
marked by the rapid expansion 
of the company’s 

Martin Stuit has been made treasurer 
of the Standard Malleable Iron Works, 
Muskego, Mich. 

W. H. Lutz, for 35 years connected 
with the Reading Iron Co. and super- 


Brier 
been 
works. 


intendent of its Ninth street rolling 
mills for many years, has _ resigned, 
effective Jan. 1, because of ill health. 
Arthur H. Jones has been made 
Seattle sales agent for the Consoli- 


aated Steel Corp., 165 Broadway, New 
York City, with headquarters at 1419- 
20 L. C. Smith building, Seattle, re- 
cently established. 

James Gilchrist has been placed in 


charge of the branch office estab- 
lished at 136 Liberty street, New 
York City, by Nielson & Maxwell, 
Ltd. Glasgow, Scotland, iron and 
cteel merchants. 


Raymond Fisher, for several years 


chief civil engineer of the’ plant of 
the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
Midland, Pa., recently resigned to 
accept a position with the H. W. 
Johns-Mansville Co. 


J. H. Creighton recently was elected 
the Mononga- 
Co., 


B.. Meanor 


secretary-treasurer of 
& Steel 
George 
the 


Pittsburgh, 
ot 
to go 


hela Iron 
succeeding 


who retired from company 





THOMAS 


WILLIAM A 


into the laboratory supply business at 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Joseph G. Butler Jr., vice president 
c{ the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., and director of the Youngs- 
Sheet & Tube Co., suffered a 
scalp wound and a fractured 
run 
home, 
he is 


town 
severe 
1tb 
automobile 
Despite his 
rapid recovery. 

C. T. L. Edwards resigned as super- 
intendent of blast furnaces of the 
Bethlehem, Pa., plant of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Dec. 1. Mr. Edwards 
entered the employ of the Bethlehem 
company in 1912, becoming superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces in June, 
1918. He has been succeeded by 
G. H. Hohl, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of blast furnaces. 

Fred P. McLyar, who for the past 
eight years has been foreman of the 


by an 
Dec. 5. 
making 


he was down 
hear 


79 years 


when 
his 
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hot-mill department at the Guernsey 
works, American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Cambridge, O., has resigned to 


become superintendent of the Newton 


Newton Falls, O 


; a> 5 
Steel Co., 


resigned as 
the 


J. Ramsey Speer has 


president to become chairman of 


board of the Pittsburgh Iron & Steel 
Foundries Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Charles McKnight, treasurer of the 
company, has been elected to suc 
ceed him as president Mr. Speer 
served the company as vice president 
from 1899 to 1911, and as president 
from 1911 until Nov. 1 of this year 
Mr. McKnight has been treasurer 
and a director of the company since 
1899, 


M. resigned aS 
superintendent of the Ohio 
Mansfield, O., to 
manager of the Monel Metal 
Corp., Bayonne, N. J. The 


company, specializes in 


William Corse has 


technical 
Prass Co., become 
ceneral 

Froducts 


Monel 


which 


monel metal and aluminum bronze 
castings formerly was the Bayonne 
Casting Co. Prior to his connection 
with the Ohio Brass Co., Mr. Corse 
vas associated with the Titanium 
Eronze Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
and the Detroit Lubricator Co., De 
troit. In 1908 he was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Insti 
tute of Metals, now the Institute of 
Metals division of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, and be- 


came president of that society in 


1917. 


H. for 
vice president 
of the Belle City Malleable Iron Co. 
and the Racine Steel Co., 
Racine, Wis., tendered resig- 
nation, to take effect Jan. 1, 
the Saginaw Products 
Saginaw, Mich., as 
charge of production. The 
division of the 
Mr. Dwight 


Chicago in 


Dwight, 


and 


John seven years 


general’ manager 
Casting 
has his 
will 
Co., 


president in 


and 
join 
vice 
Saginaw 
company is a General 
Motors Corp. went to 
Racine from 1904 and 
with the exception of five years was 
with malleable and _ steel 
companies. For a time he was 
tary of the Racine Rubber Co. and 
afterward manager of the wagon de- 
partment of the Mitchell Motors Co., 
rejoining the Belle City company in 
1912. 


associated 
secre- 




















ew Officers of Engineers 


Elected at Fortieth Annual Meeting, Held at 


New York City, Dec. 2 to 5 








RED J. MILLER, who was 
F elected president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical En- 


gineers, at its fortieth annual meeting 
at New York last week, succeeds 
M. E. Cooley, dean of schools of 
engineering, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. Miller was 
born in Ohio in 1857. After a high 
school education, supplemented by 
personal study and special instruction, 
he served a 4-year apprenticeship in 
the machinist trade and for a number 
of years was employed in various 
capacities in machine shops. 

He contributed largely to mechan- 
ical journals and finally became a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
American Machinist, where he remained 
for 20 years. The last 10 years of 
that period, he was chief editor and 
zlso vice president of the publishing 
company. After retiring from the 
journalistic field, Mr. Miller became 
general manager of a group of type- 
writer factories, in which capacity 
he served for nine years. He then 
“was commissioned a major in the 
ordnance department of the United 
States army, being stationed during 
most of his service at the Rock Is- 
land arsenal. While there he organ- 
ized and was at the head of the 
civilian service division of the arsenal. 
He later became attached to the 
office of the director of arsenals at 
Washington, being assigned to duty 
at the plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. He then was attached to the 
cfice of the secretary of war. At 
present he is a member of the tech- 
nical advisory committee of the war 
claims board at Washington. 

Mr. Miller became a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1890 and has always 
taken an interest in its affairs. He 
has served on various important com- 


mittees and was a member of its 
council from 1904 to 1907, inclusive. 
He also served two terms as the 


society's representative on the board 
of the United Engineering societies, 
where he was chairman of three suc- 
cessive committees entrusted with 
the work of reorganizing and perfect- 
ing the Founder societies’ business 
affairs and finances. 


Johti|' Robins Allen, Robert H. 


Fernald and Edward C. Jones were 
elected vice presidents at this meet- 
ing. Mr. Allen born in Mil- 
waukee in 1869 and was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
1892. For one year he was affiliated 
with the Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., and for two years with the 
L. K. Comstock Construction Co. 


was 





FRED J. MILLER 


educational 
capacities 


various 
important 


He then served 
institutions in 

Robert H. 
was elected vice 
various professorships in 
institutions. He was instructor 
assistant professor from 1893 to 1901 
at Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland. From 1907 to 1912, he 
was professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, holding that same position from 


Fernald, who likewise 
president, has held 
educational 


and 


1902 to 1907 at Washington univer- 
sity, St. Louis. Since 1912 he has 
Leen professor of dynamical engi- 


reering at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 1910, Pro- 
fessor Fernald has served as consult- 
ing engineer of the fuel division of 
the bureau of mines, Pittsburgh. 


Since 


Edward C. Jones, a third vice presi- 
dent, has had a prominent affiliation 
with the gas and electric power in- 
dustry. He is now chief engineer of 
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the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., of 
which he now is chief engineer. 

Elbert C. Fisher who was made 
manager, was born in Scranton, Pa., 
in 1865. He was graduated from 
Cornell university in 1890. For one 
year, he was employed in the loco- 


motive repair shop of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroad, 
Scranton; a like period for Westing- 
house-Church-Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
and then was manager of the Chicago 
cfice of the Murphy Iron Works. In 
1895 he became associated with Wickes 
sros., Detroit, and was made vice 
president and general manager of the 
Wickes Boiler Co., in 1908, a posi- 
tion which he now holds. 
Dexter S. Kimball, 

manager, served his apprenticeship in 
the shops of Pope & Talbor, Port 
Gamble, Wash., the Union Iron 
Works, Francisco. In 1898 he 
Lecame designing the 
Anaconda Mining Co., and three 
years served as assistant professor of 
design at Sibley 
Cornell university. He 
works manager of the Stanley Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. In 
1904, he returned to Cornell as 
fessor of machine design 
struction and since 1915, has occupied 
the chair of industrial engineering. 


Earl F. Scott, a third manager 
elected, after serving as instructor in 
rechanical engineering at Vanderbilt 
iniversity, was occupied with drafting 
and mechanical designing for several 
years. From 1905 to 1908, he was 
affiliated with A. M. Lockett & Co., 
Orleans, La., contracting 
mechanical engineers. that 
time, Mr. Scott had the 
engineering department, designing and 
supervising the construction of a 
number of large irrigation, power and 
steam-heating plants. Five years sub- 
sequent to 1908, Mr. Scott had charge 
of the Atlanta, Ga., plant’s engineering 


also. elected 


and 
San 
engineer for 
for 

machine college, 


then became 


pro- 


and con- 


*T 

New 
During 

charge of 


department, of the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co. For one year he 
served as assistant manager of the 


Atlanta office of the Griscom-Russell 
Co. Since 1914, Mr. Scott has been 
president and manager of Earl F. 
Scott & Co., Inc., and has designed 
and supervised the installation of equip- 
ment in cotton mills of the south. 























Men of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 
Men of Affairs of the Industry 








AKLEY S. WALKER, who as 
noted in Tue Iron Trape Rt 
view of Dec. 4, retired recently 

from the O. S. Walker Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., founded by him and of 


which he was president and treasurer 
for a long period, has been succeeded 
Mc- 


Drury, 


in the former position by W. B 
Skimmon, Boston. J H. 
Athol, Mass., is vice president of the 
Clayton O. 
general manager, secretary 
William F. McCarthy, 


the board of direc- 


reorganized company; 
Smith is 
end treasurer. 
Poston, also is on 
tors. 

Mr. 


glace in 


Walker 


American 


occupies a prominent 


machine tool cir- 
manufacturer 
this 
he was a successful pioneer and was 
the the 
magnetic chuck. He machinist 


cies as a designer and 


of grinding machines. In work 


inventor and developer of 


was a 


Ly trade and early revealed a genius 
for machine design Before located 
in Worcester in 1886, he had manu- 


factured drill grinding machines in a 
small way in Watertown, N. Y., his 
His first i 


were spent in 


three years in 
the Wash- 
and 


tative city. 
Worcester, 
where he designed 


drill 


has 


burn shops, 


perfected a_ twist grinding ma- 


since had a wide 
1890 to 1897 he 
ployed as grinding machine designer 
for the Norton Co., then the Norton 
Wheel Co., and developed 
machines which have played 


chine which 


sale. From was em- 


Emery 
various 
a considerable part in the development 
of the business of the Norton Grind- 
ing Co. 

While at work on a magnetic chuck 
biake, Mr. Walker observed the power 
hold to 
evolved 
Mr. 


asserts to 
this 
When 


magnetized metal 
it other and from 
the magnetic chuck. 

Walker established first shop on 
Union street, out of which grew the 
O. S. Walker Co., the major portion 
of his time was devoted to the pro- 
duction of this type of chuck. Later 


metal 


his 


ke commenced the manufacture of 
grinding machines as a separate busi- 
ness until the shops were combined 
and removed to the Samuel Porter 
building on Union street. In 1900 
the present shops were erected and 
the business since has been carried 


on in Greendale. 


Ciayton O. Smith, the new manager 


of the O. S. Waiker Co., was grad- 
uated in 1892 and 1893 as mechanical 
and electrical engineer respectively 
irom Worcester Polytechnic institute. 
He then took a student course at the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa., and from there 
went with the C. W. Hunt Co., Staten 
Island, N. Y. Later for five years, 


he was the 


Pros. Co., Worcester, in the drafting 


employed by Norcross 


and engineering department and be 
came affiliated with the Norton Grind 
ing Co., in its early days, being placed 
the 
In 1902 he was promoted to be super- 
in 1905 took charge of thx 


1907 


in charge of drafting department 


irtendent, 


office and in became sales man 


ager. 
Isaac F. 


with the new 


who 


Williams, 


company, 


remains 
has been man 
for the last 


ager of the business four 


He Wor 


cester Polytechnic institute in 1897 and 


years. was graduated from 


for a time was assistant superintend 


ent of the Washburn shops of the in 


stitute. He entered the employ of 
Mr. Walker when the latter started 
in business for himself. His respon 
sibilities gradually were’ increased 
until he became manager of the busi 
ness. 

J. E. Houck has been appointed 


traffic manager for the Samson Trac- 
tor Co. division of the General Motors 
Corp., at Janesville, Wis. 


Julius Milkey has taken charge of 
the advertising department of Land- 
ers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Charles M 
Utah 
kas been elected a 
Vanadium 


McNeil, president of the 
Chino companies, 


the 


and Copper 
director of 


American Co. 


J. H. 


charge of the construction 


Fellows has been placed in 


and plant 
engineering departments of the Stan- 


ley Works, New 

E. J. Wilkie 
with the sales 
Co., 
bas taken up 
te C N. 


manager for the company at 212 Jef- 


Britain, Conn. 

connected 
department of the 
South Milwaukee, Wis., 
his assistant 


formerly 


Bucyrus 
duties as 
Ballentine, southern sales 
ferson County bank building, Birming- 


Lam, Ala. 
Abram Buol, superintendent of the 
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New Britain Machine Co., New Brit 
ain, Conn., has been elected president 
or two years of the New Britain 
chamber or commerce 

C. M. Wallace has been engaged 
as purchasing agent for the Standard 
Motor Truck Co He was formerly 
connected with the Packard Motor 
Car Co., Detroit 

Waldo S. Reed, formerly treasurer 
cf the Emergency Fleet corporation, 
bas been elected treasurer of the 
(,reen Star Steamship Corp., New 
Yo k 

W. H. Blake recently resigned as 
electrical engineer of the Charleroi, 


the Universal Steel Co., 


| ridgeville, Pa., and will go into bus! 


mechanic 
Warren 
resigned 


Goff 


master 
ind cmet engineer ol the 
Mig. Co., Warren, R. L., 
tc become: clLief engineer for D 


& Sons, Pawtucket, R I 


has 


ighton, 136 St. James 


consulting mining 


engineer, recently was elected vice 
president of the Samuel Osborne Co 
f Canada, 145 St. James street, that 
manufacturer of steel, tools, etc 
John J. Eberhard, for the past 10 
years connected with the Simonds 
Mig. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., first as 
superintendent and more recently in 
charge of the hand-saw department, 
has resigned 
L. B. Marcy, for the past three 
years superintendent of the Hart & 
Cooley Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 


has resigned to accept a position with 


the Waterbury Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 
William L. Robbins, for the past 


five years advertising manager of the 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 


feld, Mass., has become sales pro- 
motion department manager of the 
Cowan Truck Co., Holyoke, Mass 
Ormond E. Hunt has resigned as 
chief engineer of the passenger car 
Civision of the Packard Motor Car 


Co., Detroit, to become president of 
the Mercer Motors Co., Trenton, N. 
J. He has been with the Packard 


crganization since 1909. 
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Newark Makes a Bid Boe: 


Foundry Convention 


A meeting of the Newark Foundry- 
men’s association, Newark, N. J., 
which was held Dec. 3, was partici- 
pated in by the membership of the 
Gray Iron club and the Metropolitan 
Brass association, of New York. The 
object of the meeting was to bring 
the foundrymen of the Newark and 
New York districts closer together. 


This was the first gathering of th« 
kind ever held jointly by the three 
societies, and owing to its succes 
the meeting probably will be repeat 
ed. A. E. Barlow, president of the 
Newark Foundrymen’s association. pre- 
sided, introducing Andrew N. Peter- 
sen, president of the Gray Iron club, 
and Frederick H. Landolt, president 
of the Metropolitan Brass association, 
made brief addresses. It was 
proposed by Mr. Petersen that the 
1921 convention of American 
Foundrymen’s with its 


who 


the 
association 
equipment 
for 


foundry 
scheduled 
Newark or some other communi- 
ty in the New York = district. 
This proposal, offered as a resolution, 


exhibition of 


and supplies, be 


was adopted unanimously. 

A. O. Backert, editor of The Foundry, 
was the speaker of the evening, and 
addressed the foundrymen on the found- 
ry industry in France and England as 
seen through American eyes. Mr. Back- 
ert pointed out that whereas steelmak- 
ing capacity in this country has expand- 
ed at the rate of 10,000,000 tons a year, 
the pig production has remained 
almost stationary. He stated that this 
great demand for steelmaking iron has 


iron 


caused the increased prices and will con- 
tinue to cause further advance. The 
speaker contrasted foreign with Amer- 
ican foundry practice and enumerated 
the conditions which must be considered 
in making a fair comparison. He stat- 
ed that the casting industry in France 
is not as large at the conclusion of 
the war, as it was previous to the Ger- 
man invasion, for the foundries gained 
through the accession of Alsace-Lorraine 


have been outnumbered by those de- 
stroyed by the enemy. In England the 
industry has expanded until now the 


foundries of that country number over 
3000 active foundries. 


Hold Sales Convention 


About 300 salesmen, engineers and 
representatives of Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, attended the sales con- 
vention of that company held at Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 3 to 6 Discussions per- 
taining to all of the company’s prod- 
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ucts were held and tours were made 
by the salesmen and representativ« 
through the company’s plant. 
discussions were: “Handling 
an Order;” “Information on Cost 
Keeping;” “Discussion of Knox De- 
vices;” “Discussion of Plate and Struc 
tural Sales,” and other subjects. The 
committee in charge of the conven- 
tion was composed of Chester H. Leh 
man, H. B. Loxterman, Jay E. Mason 


J. H. Flynn and G. E. Land. 


Some 


of the 


Will Form Labor Board 


Leaders in O., affairs 
are behind a plan to establish an in- 
board for the pro- 


Youngstown, 
relations 


dustrial 


motion of greater amity between 


capital and labor. 
The announced 
promoters of the plan is to study the 


purpose of the 
problems and grievances of employer 
and employe and to arrange a basis 
work for the best 


on which both can 
interests of the community. These 
leaders are understood to have .ap- 


troached employers and labor leaders 
and learned that both 
to ironing out any differences in such 


were favorable 
a way as to insure not only industrial 
peace but the harmony 
which labor and capital say is 


complete 
neces- 


sery to proper production and sound 


prosperity. Four citizens, one a man- 
ufacturer and one a labor leader are 
said to have signified willingness to 


sit on the board. 


Changes Labor Policy 


Washington, Dec. 9.—The United 
States shipping board announces that, 
in order to co-ordinate its labor pol- 
icy and bring about a more consistent 


method of dealing with labor prob- 
lems, all questions of labor policy 
affecting the construction, repair, 
cperation, loading and unloading of 


ships and marine equipment, will here- 
after be handled, subject to the direc- 
tion of the board, through the divi- 
sion of industrial relations of the 
shipping board at Washington. Darragh 
ce Lancey, heretofore director of the 
marine and dock industrial 
division, has been appointed director 
of the division of industrial relations. 


relations 


With the return to work of a num- 
ter of molders and the 
strike at the plant of the Bay View 


coremakers, 


Foundry Co., Sandusky, O., apparent- 
ly has ended. More men are expected 
to seek their old jobs‘ and all for 
whom places can be found will be 


taken back. The strike had been in 
progress 12 weeks. 


December 11, 1919 


New York Fabricators Not 
to Drop Open Shop 


While a wage scale agreement for 
1920 recently was closed between the 
Building Trades council, New York 
City and the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ association, structural steel 
fabricators and erectors will not be 
a party to this contract, which had 
the closed shop for its feature. Un- 


der the contract as signed, union men 


employed on _ building operations 


where nonunion men are working are 


permitted to strike. Walter Drew, 
counsel for the Iron League Erectors’ 
association, whose members also are 


members of the Employers’ associa- 


tion, announced that his organization 
did 


shop. 


not intend to abandon the open 


Nov. 26, 1919 


Prospective Builders 


Island 


Owners, and 
York and Long 


To All Architects, 
in Greater New 


Gentlemen As a result of the criminal records of 


a large number of officers and men prominent in the 


International Association of Bridgemen and House- 


smiths, involving intimidation, violence, destruction of 


property by dynamite, and other crimes, the erection 


of structural steel work in this city and vicinity 
was placed on the open-shop basis on Jan. 1, 1906, 
and has been maintained on that basis until the 


present time, resulting in greatly reducing the cost 


of building operations and the practical elimination 


of strikes in the steel branch of the industry. 


The contrast beween the result obtained in that 
ndustry and that resulting in other trades where 
have been recognized ex 
marked, and the 
recipient of the 
bear in 
Tron 
policy and 
shop. 


members of labor unions 


clusively has been most investing 


public has been the gain. 


being brought to certain 


Pressure is now 


induce the members of the League 


Association to change this 


adopt the unamerican policy of the closed 


As such a change, if adopted would inevitably 
I 


increasing the cost of bu decreas- 


ing the efficiency of our workmen, in limiting the 
t, in 
violate the 


constitu 


vallable labor supply in this distri causing 


labor strikes and delays, and would 
of our 
United 


meeting 


under the 
members of our 
held in the 


Employers’ association 


workmen 
States the 


rights of 
ion of the 


many 


rooms of the 
Nov. 25 


association, at a 
Building Trades 


1919, unanimously voted to adhere to the policy 
which has proved satisfactory during the last four- 
teen years, to employers and workmen alike 

It is the intention of our members to offer em 


ployment to all applicants having the proper require 


ments, without regard to their affiliation or non- 
affiliation with labor unions, thereby guaranteeing to 
each individual his constitutional right to such em 
ployment based only of his own ability § and 
efficiency 

We earnestly solicit your aid in retaining the 


results which have been gained as set forth above, 


by insertion in all contracts for the erection of 
structural steel work of a labor clause, copies of 
which are inclosed herewith Very truly yours, 


Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., Bigelow & Nichols, 
Communipaw Steel C€o., Donnell-Zane Co., Eidlitz & 
Ross, Martin R. Everett, Inc., William J. Fichter, 
C. H. Fox, Chr. Hafers Iron Works, Hamilton & 
Chambers Co., Harris Struc. Steel Co., Hay Foundry & 
Tron Wks., Hedden Tron Const Co., Hinkle Iron Co., 
Geo. A. Just Co., Lehigh Struc. Steel Co., Levering & 
Garrigues (Co., Lucius Engineering Co., McClintic- 
Marshall Co., National Bridge Wks., Alfred E. Norton, 
Inc., Passaic Struc. Steel Co Struc. Erecting Co., 


Members of the Iron League Erectors’ Association 
































Obituaries 

















YMAN H. TREADWAY, presi- 
dent of the Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Co., Cleveland, New 
York and Southington, Conn., and 


vice chairman of the Federal Reserve. 


died 


resi- 


district, 
7, at his 
The cause of 
and his 


bank of the Fourth 
Sunday morning, Dec. 
Cleveland. 
his death was heart disease 
condition not 
critical until shortly 
Mr. 
having been born in 
Conn., March 27, 1862. 
son of Augustine R 
died in Cleveland 
After father 
Wilcox-Treadway 


dence in 


believed to be 
before 


was 
his death. 


Treadway was 57 years old, 
New Haven, 


He the 


Treadway, 


was 
who 
ago. 

the 


manufacturer 


eight years 


had organized 
Co., 
of hardware and mechanics’ 
Mr. Treadway located in Cleveland 
in 1880. He had entered the 
tile business one year before in 


his 
tools, 


New 


to Cleve 


mer 
Haven and when he 
land, he 
father’s plant, and learned the hard 
tool business 
ground up. The Wilcox-Treadway 
Co. later was incorporated the 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co com- 
pany’s larger plant is located at 
Southington, Conn., where the com- 
pany’s centennial was celebrated on 
Aug. 29 and 30, of this year. 

In 1911 Mr. Treadway succeeded 
his father as president of the com- 
the resignation. 


came 
started as a packer in 


ware and fromthe 


into 


The 


pany, upon latter’s 


While the direction of the business 
was his main activity, he was identi- 
fied with many other interests. He 


was a director of the Peerless Yruck 
& Motor Corp., and a trustee of the 
Western Reserve university, and was 

with various. charitable, 
and civic organizations in 


associated 
religious 
Cleveland. 


Henry Laurence Cantt, a leading 
industrial engineer, died suddenly at 
his home in Montclair, N. J., recently 
irom an acute attack of indigestion. 

Wm. E. Rice, former president of 
the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co., and 


later connected with the American 
Steel & Wire Co., died in Worces- 
ter, Ma Dec aged 86. 

Jerome F. Good, aged 77, at one 
time superintendent of the plant of 
the Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co.,, 
5 


but latterly engaged in 
the real estate business, died at Pitts- 


burgh, Dec. 1. 


‘ ittsburgh, 


John A. Svenson, one of the found- 


ers and owners of the Worcester 
Ornamental Iron Work Worcester, 
Mass., with which he has been con- 
nected the past 15 years, died at | 

home in that city, Dec. 4, from pneu- 


monia, aged 54 years. 
William G 

the 

founded by him, died on Nov. 30 in 

N. M., where he had gon: 

Mr. 


| 


Holmes, president of 
lford a. 


Holmes Bronze Co., Ber 1. 


Silver City, 


for his health. 





LYMAN H. TREADWAY 
eraduated from Ohio State university 
in 1904 and was a member of the 
I'-hi Kappa Psi fraternity 

Edward a Wood, Somerville, 
Mass., experimental engineer, famed 
for work during the war, on devices 
for detection of submarines, died 
Dec. 1 of an accident at his work, 


aged 45 years Most of the ap} 
1atus used during the war in sub- 
marine signaling was the result of 


Mr. Wood, 


end it has since been adopted as of 


the experimental work of 


practical commercial value in near! 
every country on the obs 

William O. Oschmann, 35, electri 
engineer of the Oliver Iron & Stee 
Co., Pittsburgh, died at the South 
Side hospital, Pittsburgh, Dec. 3 
a result of an accident. He vw 
native of Pittsburgh and resided t ( 
practically all of his life and had 
been connected with the Oliver Iron 
& Steel Co. for the past 12 years. 
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He was a member of the American 

l ute of Electrical Engineers and 

t Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Et gineers 

John F. Harrison, for many years 

er of the flour and saw mills 

( tment of the A -Chalmers Mfg. 

Co., Milwaukee, died after a brief ill- 

ness Dec. 4, at the age of 78 years. 

Mr. Harrison was especially well 


and builder of 


flour mills, although he handled 


designer 
some 
the 


he largest saw mill projects in 


d States He was born in 
Mancheste Eng. At the out- 
( the Civil war, he enlisted 
é eer service of the union 
\t the conclusion of the war, 
) Harrison settled in Minneapolis, 
e he erected some of the biggest 
ls of the present day. He 
e to Milwaukee in 1884 as an 
yr tl Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
then the E. P. Allis Co., and in 
ty promoted to the position of 
iver of the saw and flour mill 

d irt ent 
William Ellis Rice, formerly presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Washburn & 
Moen Mfg. Co. and president and 
r of the Worcester Wire Co., 
ot which he was the founder, died at 
Lis home in Worcester, Mass., Dec. 2, 
ed 86 years. Mr. Rice retired from 
tive business life when the Amer- 
an Steel & Wire Co. took over the 


wo corporations in 1899. He was at 


time one of the best known wire 


cne 
nufacturers in the United States 
He began work in a wire mill at the 
‘ge of 18 and seven years later 
rted in business for himself with 


Torrance § Goddard, father of 


Harry W. Goddard, chairman of the 
rd of directors of the Clinton- 
right Wire Co., Worcester, under 
he firm name of William E. Rice & 
( the plant being in Holyoke, 
1 Later it became part of the 
Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co. In 1870 
I isited England and Sweden and 
the first consumer in this coun 

to import rolled iron direct fron 

lish makers In 1877 he organ 

1 the Worcester Wi Co., whicl 
cessfully « ed on until it was 
merged t] ! American Steel & 
Wi Ce rl Washburn & Moen 
Mf Co ] Worcester Wire Co 
ww are e North, South and Central 


Steel & Wie 


works of the American 


Co. in the Worcester district. 
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U. S. Not to Aid Foreign Credits 


Secretary Glass in Annual Report Sets Forth Government Policy—Demoralization of 
Exchanges Reflects Weak Credit Position of European Nations as Well 


as Adverse Trade Balance —General Financial News 


days ago Secretary of the Treasury 

Glass dashed cold water upon the 
hopes of those who believe the govern- 
ment should participate on a large scale 
in further peacetime loans to the hard- 
pressed European nations. Instead ‘of 
high commodity prices based upon the 
“spectre of European demand or high 
interest rates based upon the spectre of 
European credits,” Mr. Glass warned 
that this country’s fear must be that 
the cessation of war exports will result 
in closed plants, passed dividends and 
general depression. 


[: HIS annual report published a few 


Adverse Trade Balances Responsible 


In a word Mr. Glass, speaking for the 
administration, puts it straight up to the 
American exporter to go out into the 
markets of the world and find his cus- 
tomers and arrange his credit terms with 
them, without the aid of the govern- 
ment. Answering the urgings of those 
that this government continue the flow 
of credits abroad to the point of stabiliz- 
ing foreign exchanges, Mr. Glass makes 
some interesting observations the sound- 
ness of which cannot be disputed. He 
says: 

“The artificial maintenance of the 


gold par of all exchanges is impossible 
unless we propose to level all differ- 
ences in the relative credit of the na- 
tions and for our gold reserve sub- 
stitute a reserve consisting of promises 


‘ to pay Of any nation that chooses to 


become our debtor. The United States 
has met a greater proportion of the cost 
of the war from taxes than any other 
country. Largely as a result of this the 
buying power of the dollar at home has 
been sustained better than the currency 
of any European belligerent. For the 
United States government to depress 
the dollar as measured in terms of 
foreign exchange and to improve the 
position of other currency as measured 
in terms of dollars would be to shift to 
the American people the tax and loan 
burden of foreign countries. This shifted 
burden would be measured in taxes, ad- 
ditional loans and increased domestic 
prices.” 

The secretary’s views are based upon 
the recognition of the fact, pointed out 
previously by Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
but too frequently overlooked in dis- 
cussions of the foreign exchange ques- 
tion, that adverse trade balances are 
not entirely responsible for the depressed 
exchanges. This is but one of the fac- 
tors in the situation, by far the most 


important one being the weak credit 


position reflected in the astounding de- 
preciation of the currencies of various 
countries. Sufficient credits to pay for 
all of the European purchases in this 
country, or enough exports to pay for 
all that was imported from the United 
States, would not bring the exchanges 
to par so long as the war debt had not 
been liquidated to some extent, and sub- 
stantial deflation of the huge amounts of 
circulation currency and credits had not 
taken place. Consequently the task of 
bringing the exchanges to par is some- 
thing that may not be accomplished with 
America’s golden wand, unless this coun- 
try is willing to lower its credit to the 
level of the weaker nations, an un- 
thinkable solution. 

Although the government will not 
make any such effort the fact remains 
that the treasury still has available $593,- 
628,000 of the total of $10,000,000,000 
loans authorized together with $1,000,- 
000,000 in addition which the War 
Finance Corp. has been authorized to 
extend to aid exports. As Mr. Glass 
points out the power of the government 
to aid Europe financially is considerable. 
Respecting it he says that “this power 
must be exercised with extreme caution 
and with the utmost regard for the 
urgent needs of our own people for an 
ample supply of foodstuffs and other 
necessities at reasonable prices.” 

On the face of the monthly export 
records it would seem that American 
exporters have little to worry about in 
the exchange situation. October ex- 
ports gained $35,000,000 over those for 
September and almost $130,000,000 over 
those for October, 1918. Of this gain 
over one year ago $90,000,000 represents 
increased exports to Europe where the 
exchange rates are carrying the heaviest 
burden of depreciation. From these 
figures many are likely to hasten to the 
conclusion that Europe’s necessities are 
so urgent that she must come to Amer- 
ica for goods at whatever price or ex- 
change premium. 


Trade Follows the Dollar 


This is true to a certain extent, but 
eventually Europe, or that part of it 
with depreciated exchanges, will find a 
way to stop buying even necessities, un- 
less improvement comes. Analysis of ex- 
ports to Europe shows that this tend- 
ency is already in operation. The real 
increases in exports have been to Spain, 
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Norway and.Sweden, Denmark and Hol- 
land where the dollar is at a_ small 
premium. France is reducing her pur- 
chases at the rate of $14,000,000 a month 
and Italy at the rate of $11,000,000 from 
last year. Belgium, however, is increas- 
ing purchases and so is Great Britain, 
where cotton is an important factor in 
prosperity. 

How long will present enormous ex- 
ports last? No one can certainly tell 
but with pound sterling at a discount 
of 21 per cent, francs at 53 per cent and 
Italian lire at 60 per cent drastic cur- 
tailment of foreign buying on the part 
of the great European customers prob- 
ably is not far distant. Long time 
credits and reduced prices that will in 
a measure absorb the shock of the ex- 
change premium and the operation of 
the Edge export financing bill, expected 
soon to pass, are methods which may 
help to bring relief. 


New Republic Stock May 
Cover Further Mills 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 8—With the 
issuing of 26,480 shares of common 
stock by the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. for the purpose of providing 
funds for works expansion, it is 
thought that additional sheet mills 
will be built at the company’s De 
Forest plant at Niles, O. Officials 
of the Republic company neither 
affirm nor deny that such expansion 
will be undertaken soon. The De 
Forest plant now inculdes 10 sheet 
mills. At the time the Republic 
company took over this plant, it is 
understood, the plans provided for 
the building of 30 additional mills for 
rolling sheets and black plate together 
with tin-coating equipment. 

Owners of common stock on rec- 
ord Dec. 26 will be privileged to 
subscribe on the basis of one share 
of the new stock for each 10 shares 
of the old stock with provisions being 
made for fractional titles. The new 
common stock is held at $100 par and 
will place $2,648,000 at the company’s 
disposal. 

The present outstanding common 
stock of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. includes 271,910 shares of an 
authorized issue of 300,000 shares. 
The new issue, which: must be paid 








December 11, 1919 


increase the 
298,390 


, 1920, will 
outstanding common stock to 
shares having a par value of $29,839,- 
000. 


Crucible Picks Officers 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 8.—Horace S. Wilk- 
of the Crucible Steel 
was re-elected chair- 


by Jan. 16, 


inson, chairman 
Co. of America, 
man and elected president of the com- 


pany at a meeting of the directors 
in this city today. He succeeds O. 
H. Wharton, who declined to be 
a candidate for re-election as presi 
dent. Dr. John A. Mathews, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was elected first vice 


president; George E. Shaw, Pittsburgh, 
second vice president and treasurer; 
John W. Dougherty, Pittsburgh, third 


president; R. H. Illingworth, 


vice 

Harrison, N. J., fourth vice president, 
and H. F. Kress, secretary. 

The company under the DuPuy 


regime had five vice presidents, John 
A. Sutton, John W. Dougherty, G. 
W. Sargent, H. A. Brown and George 
A. Turville, the latter also being sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company. 
The number is reduced to four by 
today’s election and John W. Dough- 
the the former 
vice presidents re-elected. 
H. F. Kress, who George 
A. Turville as secretary of the com- 
pany, formerly was assistant secretary 


erty is only one of 
who was 


succeeds 


and treasurer. 


To Build Bar Mill 


Capitalized at $500,000, the Cam- 
bridge Steel Co. has been formed 
and is reported planning to erect 
a bar mill on the site of the Inter- 


state Iron & Steel Co.’s plant at Cam- 
bridge, O., which was damaged by 
fire three years ago. No other de- 
tails have been made public as yet. 


Scrap Firms Combine 


Bishop, Friedman & Bergstrom, 
Inc., is the title of a consolidation 
just effected of the following inter- 


ests: J. V. S. Bishop, Philadelphia; 
Ellis O. Friedman, Inc., Albany, N. 
Y.; V. E. Bergstrom & Co, New 
York; Coatesville Scrap Iron & Steel 
Co., Inc., Coatesville, Pa. Offices will 
be maintained in the Real Estate 
Trust building, Philadelphia; 30 Church 
street, New York; &2 State street, Al- 
bany, and at Coatesville. 


Bu ys Metal Stock 


Charles D Chicago, 


and associates have 


Barney & Co., 
purchased voting 
representing 34,644 
American Metal 


trust certificates 


shares of stock of the 


Co., Ltd., which were offered at 
public auction by the alien property 
cuStodian. The purchase price was 
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deal 


one of 


$166 a share. The amounts to 
$=,310,000, the 
that has ever been negotiated by the 
custodian. The same 
offered at public auction 
on April 7, the bid- 
Charles Hayden of Hayden, 
Co. This 


aside 


and is largest 


alien 
stock 


property 
was 
when successful 
cer was 
Stone & 
however, 
was $140 a share. 


transaction was, 


set The Hayden bid 


Buys Pipe Foundry 
John S. Tait of J. S. Tait & Co., 
Ltd., 500 Beatty street, Vancouver, 
B. C., has purchased the Vancouver 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Ltd., that city, 
and now is making cast iron soil pipe 
and fittings. 


Sells Forging Plant 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has sold 
its forging plant at Titusville, Pa 
Mr. Dillon, up to the time of the 
sale of the plant, was the general 
manager of the property. The plant 


was acquired by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. from the Dillon interests about 
even years ago 


Issue Oversu bscribed 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 8.—Official 
reports show that employes have 
oversubscribed the new issue of pre- 
ferred stock of the Truscon Steel 
Co The stock to the amount of 
$1,000,000 with a par value of $10 per 
share, was authorized by the direc- 
tors Oct. 7. 





Financial Crop Ends 











The Semi-Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Barberton, O., has been taken 
over by the Frantz Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. of Akron, O., a $400,000 
corporation. 

* * 

The Cromwell Steel Co., Lorain, O., 
will redeem all of its first mortgage 
7 per cent bonds at their face value 
p'us 1 per cent premium and accrued 
interest at the First Trust & Savings 
Co., Cleveland, Jan. 1. 

* : 


The Van Dorn Iron Works, Cleve- 
land, has amended its charter placing 
common stock on a no par basis. 
New capital will consist of $2,000,000 
7 per cent preferred of which $650,000 


has been sold and 100,000 shares of 
common stock of which 80,000 will 
be issued. 

i. ar ae 


William C. Redfield,’ former secre- 
tary of the department of commerce, 
has entered 


the investment security 
business in New York, associating 
himself with H. P. Wilson under the 
firm name:of Redfield & Wilson. The 


reorganiza- 


firm expects to conduct 
industrial 


tions and consolidations of 
and public utility companies. 
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Prices Advance 
In Benzol and Toluol as Result of 
Curtailment by Strikes 
York, 


advanced, 


New 


has 


finally 
spot 


8.—Benzol 
market on 


Dec. 
the 
and contract business now holding at 
cents in 


cents, a rise of 2 


Ninety per cent benzol is 


27 to 31 
the week. 
quoted at a l-cent advance or 23 to 
rise of 2 
the 
Leing 28 to 32 cents 
This 


for 


cents also is 


market 


2> cents. A 
shown in toluol, now 
been expected 
Had it not been 
tor the appearance of taking an undue 
the situation 
steel strike, 


advance has 


several weeks 
advantage of brought 
«bout by the 
assert they 

trices early in October, so heavy was 


producers 


would have advanced 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 


Pure benzol $0.27 to .31 

Toluol . 28to .32 

Solvent naphtha 22t0 .27 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Phenol nominal 

Naphthalin, flake 0.06% to 07% 

Naphthalin, balls 0.08% to .09% 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia. $3.85 to 4.00 
Contract 
Pure benzol a $0.27 to .31 
ern. : 28to .32 
Solvent naphtha Z2to .27 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PRD cnccacnctnccves nominal 


. 0.06% to 07% 











Naphthalin, balls 0.08% to .09% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia............. nominal] 
the demand at that time. Since, the 


demand has continued strong, and this 
in conjunction with the curtailment 
of production brought about by the 
steel strike and later by the coal 
strike has made an exceedingly tight 


market, Only occasional bots of 
Lenzol are available for spot deliv- 
ery, and contract shipments have been 
extended beyond the first half. So 
far have shipments been advanced 
that recent contract inquiry has 
fallen off. 

Prices on sulphate of ammonia, 
vhich of late have featured the coal- 
tar products market, are unchanged 
this week. Spot domestic is quoted 


at $3.85 to $4, and for export $4.75 to 
$5 in double bags at eastern seaboard 


is nominal. 
activity Is 


future business 
Considerable 


t.aphthalin, the 
good buyers. 
are unchanged. 
in steady demand at 


shown in 
dye interests being 
Quotations, however, 
Solvent naphtha is 
former prices. 





























Fair Trading in 


Machine Tools 


New Departure Takes $1,000,000 Worth — Standard Ore Buys Heavily — Ex- 
port Transactions are More Numerous—Van Dorn Iron Works Wants 


$100,000 Worth of Equipment—Coal Strike Effect as Yet is Normal 


OO a. one of business, usually so apparent in 
the preholiday period, continues to hold off 

in the machine tool industry. In the East a 
considerable amount of trading is being done and 
inquiries are heavy in practically all districts. The 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., is re- 
ported to have closed on $1,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment and the Standard Oil Co. again is buying for 
Roumania, the award this time aggregating about 
$400,000 worth. It also is in the market for $90,000 
worth of machine tool equipment for Mexico and 
Peru. It is buying considerable equipment for 
Toledo, O. 

While export inquiries are not as numerous as 
two months ago, several sizable orders have been 
addition to those of the Standard Oil 
Spanish shipbuilder has bought $30,000 
equipment. A _ Brazilian manufacturer 
closed on considerable and Brazilian railroads are 
inquiring, while Argentina railroads are buying. 
Chile is inquiring for additional locomotive cranes, 
although on machine tools severe competition in that 
country now is offered by German builders. 

Eastern crane trading is somewhat restricted. 
The Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., closed on 
its overheads. The Eastern Potash Co., New York, 
the Tidewater Iron Works and the W. & A. 
Fletcher Co., Hoboken, N. J., each bought one. A 
list of overheads is expected from the Union Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Baltimore while the 
Pennsylvania Service Corp., Philadelphia, is in the 
market for one. The Foote-Burt Machine Co., 


placed in 
Co. One 
worth of 


Cleveland, is about to close on 17 small electric 
In Pittsburgh, several small awards of cranes 
are reported. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
inquires for 10 and the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., asks for eight for Vandergrift, Pa. 

In the Cleveland territory, dealers are active and 
Sales are somewhat curtailed 


cranes. 


have many inquiries. 
because of the approach of the inventory period, 
the coal strike and the fact that users’ 1919 budgets 
for machine tool expenditure now are exhausted and 
they have to wait until 1920 before they can make 
additional purchases. Large inquiries are issued by 
the Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, which 
wants $100,000 worth; the E. J. List Mfg. Co., 
Havana, Ill., the Zigler Mfg. Co., Alexandria, Ind., 
the Wm. H. Haskell Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 
Formal lists are expected soon from the Wills Auto- 
mobile Co., Marysville, Mich., the General Electric 
Co., Erie, Pa., the Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
and the Birdsboro Foundry & Machine Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa. 

In Chicago, the coal strike is more of a factor 
than elsewhere apparently. Considerable hesitancy 
is manifested in ordering, but sellers state that busi- 
ness is not poor. The Nash Motors Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has bought additional production equip- 
ment and the Chain Belt Co., that city, has closed 
on presses. Shipments to the domestic trade from 
the governmental the 
Chicago Corp., have been delayed owing to the at- 
tention given to shipments to Belgium, which now 
About 300 tools are involved. 


warehouse at Symington- 


are going forward. 


New Departure Co. Closes on $1,000,000 List 


| Nrdeners machine tool sellers are expressing con- 
siderable satisfaction over the voiume of business 
now coming out. Miscellaneous inquiries are noted in 
good number, and buying is featured by the placing of 
some large orders. The New Departure Mfg. Co. is 
closing on a list valued at more than $1,000,000 and the 
Standard Oil Co. is buying considerable equipment for 
export to Roumania. The list had been pending for 
some time and in all represents approximately $400,000. 
In addition, the Standard Oil Co. through its sub- 
sidiaries, is in the market for about $90,000 worth of 
machine tool equipment for Mexico and Peru. 

While exporters assert that inquiry is not what it was 
two months ago, they claim that actual buying has in- 
creased. In addition to the buying by the Standard Oil 
Co. mentioned, there have been several sizable orders 
placed. A shipbuilding company in Spain has awarded 
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contracts in this country during the past week or so 
for approximately $30,000 worth of equipment, including 
some fabricating tools, and a private manufacturer in 
Brazil has recently closed on a considerable list of ma- 
chinery. Some scattered buying has been done by the 
railroads in Argentina. At the present time, the Brazilian 
railroads are issuing small inquiries for machine tools. 

In Chile, German machine tool builders are again 


figuring in the requirements of that country, according 


to American representatives. During the war, German 
manufacturers were black-listed. While some business 
has gone to Germany, machine tool builders in this 


country have been in receipt of some scattered orders 
from Chile, and recently several locomotive cranes were 
placed with an American builder. Chile is inquiring for 
additional locomotive cranes. 

Trading in the eastern crane market continues rather 
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= High Speed Steel Carbon Tool Steel = 
= Albany Oneida : We Off er to You 
= Alloy Tool Steel Oil Hardening = 
2 Tool Steel 4 Our immense stock assures users of 
= Huren Teton 2 Ludlum Tool Steels, prompt and depend- 
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Ei is been selected by the majority of large users 
and twist drill and milling cutter manufac- 
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Prompt shipments from our warehouse stock at Let us quote on your requirements. 
Watervliet, N. Y.: | Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, Ill.; or 
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Branch Offices : 
Chicago, Cambridge, Mass., Detroit, Buffalo, New York City, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
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restricted, although a faie—ameunt -of -business is -being 
placed. The Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa. placed 
its inquiry for several overhead cranes with the Pawling 
& Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee. The Eastern Potash 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York City, awarded a 25-ton 
overhead crane, with 56-foot span, for New Brunswick, 
N. J., to the Champion Engineering Co., Kenton, O. 
The Tidewater Iron Works, Hoboken, N. J., bought a 
7\%4-ton cranc, with 48-foot span, from the Bedford 
Foundry & Machine Co., Bedford, Ind. Another Hoboken 
concern, W. & A. Fletcher & Co., bought a 20-ton crane 
from the Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, O. It is 
expected that a large list of overhead cranes for the 
Union Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Baltimore, will be 
placed shortly through the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York City, consulting engineers, are inquiring for a 50- 
ton overhead crane for the Pennsylvania Service Corp., 
Philadelphia. The Eastern Foundry Co., South River, 
N. J., is to build a $100,000 foundry. 


Coal Strike Affects Chicago Industry 


(TH the coal strike causing a famine in Chicago 

which has led to actual closing of a majority of 
industrial concerns and much the same conditions obtain- 
ing in all territory west and north, a decided hesitation 
is evident in the buying of machine tool equipment. 
This intensifies the usual lull that comes on the approach 
of the holidays and inventory season. Yet business is by 
no means poor and with deliveries much delayed on the 
part of builders of machine tools it is difficult to place 
business for anything like prompt delivery. Railroads 
have not yet changed their attitude as to buying the 
“tools they need. 

Shipments of machinery from the government's store 
at the Symington-Chicago Corp. plant to Belgium are 
going forward, about 300 pieces being involved. This 
is delaying greatly the shipment of machinery to domes- 
tic users from the same source. The Nash Motors Corp. 
has bought further for. the production equipment of its 
Milwaukee plant and the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
has bought some presses. 

The American Foundry Equipment Co., Chicago, will 
build a machine shop. The Doehler Die & Casting Co., 
Chicago, is building a plant. The Ursus Motor Co., 
Chicago, is building the first unit of a large plant. 
The Crawfordsville Foundry Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., 
will build a foundry and machine shop. 


Buyers Postpone Action Until 1920 


XHAUSTED 1919 machinery budgets of several ma- 
chine tool buyers in the Cleveland territory have 
removed them from the market until 1920. They are 
telling dealers’ representatives that although they need 
the equipment, they will not buy until after Jan. 1. The 
coal strike is not seriously affecting trade, although some 
few prospective purchasers of machinery are timid and 
will not close while others who do close buy one tool 
here and another there. It is thought this is an effort 
to obtain better deliveries, which for the most part 
on new tools are deferred many weeks. One Cleveland 
dealer with branches in Dayton, O., and Detroit, stated 
last Monday: “We have more unfilled orders on our 
books than at any time in our history; some of the 
business is booked for delivery in July and August of 
next year. Inquiries are plentiful and buying is frequent. 
If the labor situation were stabilized our large ware- 
house stock would be cleaned up quickly, so anxious 
would buyers be to obtain equipment.” 
One of the largest inquiries current in Cleveland is a 
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list issued- by -the-Van~ Dorn Iron Works, 3685 East 
Seventy-ninth street, that city. This has an aggregate 
value of $100,000 and the equipment is understood to bs 
for an addition to cost $300,000. The Lakeside Forge 
Co., Erie, Pa., is obtaining quotations on several Bradley 
hammers. A large list also is expected soon from the 
General Electric Co., that city, in view of its recent 
announcement that a huge machine shop is to be built in 
its effort to make the Erie plant second only to the 
Schenectady. N. Y., works 
related to the automotive industry, calls for 


An inquiry, current in Day- 
ton, O., 
bétween 60 and 70 machine tools valued at between 
$300,000 and $400,000. The Zigler Mfg. Co., Alexandria, 
Ind., is in the market for several automatics, and a 
Cincinnati dealer, the Seifreat-Woodruff Co., is endeavor 
ing to locate five or six inclinable punch presses, either 
new or used, equivalent to No. 20 Bliss, for one of its 
customers, who requires the equipment quickly. The 
Forest City Forge & Machine Co., and the Columbia 
Axle Co., Cleveland, are understood still to be in the 
market for some equipment and the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
is one of the Akjon, O., companies which is holding off 
The Central Aluminum Co., Canton, 
©., has completed its addition and wants a spinning lathe 


placing its orders 


and a toggle press. The Plymouth Stamped Metal Co., 
Plymouth, O., will require additional equipment for in 
stallation in its plant when it moves to Galion, O. The 
Findlay Engineering & Mfg. Co., Findlay, O., has pur 
chased the plant of the Findlay Iron & Coal Co., to 
increase ‘its output of automobiles, truck and tractor 
parts. It will require additional machining equipment 
The Standard Oil Co. is buying crane and other equip- 
ment elsewhere than in Cleveland, for its Toledo, O., 
refinery which is scheduled to be the largest refinery 
in the world. Coal will be used for fuel since it cannot 
afford to use oil; the by-products, etc., it will obtain 
from the oil will more than pay for the coal. The 
Foote-Burt Machine Co., Cleveland, is about to close on 
its list of 17 small cranes, mentioned last week, but so 
far as can be learned, it has not lined up its machine 
tool requirements for its large new plant, now being 
built. Some activity is expected soon on the part of the 
Torbensen Axle Co. Cleveland, which recently was 
purchased by Willys interests at Toledo, O. The Marsh 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, is endeavoring to obtain some 
equipment and is advertising for a second hand 20 or 
30 horsepower slide valve steam engine. This company 
plans to manufacture passenger automobiles 

While an increase in prices shortly after Jan. 1, 
the 
only advance noted recently is on one line of wood- 


would not be much of a surprise in some quarters, 
working machinery, including spinning lathes and acces- 
sories Effective Dec. 1, this was advanced 20 per cent. 

Inquiries originating outside of the immediate vicinity 
of Cleveland are of interest to some sellers in that 
locality. The William H. Haskell Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has issued a partial list of its equipment require- 
ments for its new 2-story machine shop, 80.x 140 feet. 
It calls for one 48 x 48-inch x 12-foot and one 36 x 36- 
inch x 10-foot planer; one 42-inch vertical and one 
horizontal boring mill; one small upright and one radial 
drill; one tool room and one large milling machine; one 
large and one tool room shaper; one plain grinder; one 
16-inch x 6-foot tool room and two 16-inch x 8-foot 
lathes, as well as pattern shop machinery and machine 
shop furniture. Before long the Beck & Corbitt Iron 
Co., St. Louis, will be in the market for electric-driven 
machinery as follows: Two 15-ton and one 10-ton electric 
traveling cranes with 75-foot span, the latter to have a 
lifting magnet. In addition one 84-inch plate shear for 
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Tae perfection of the casting depends very 
largely upon the core maker 

Therefore we employ masters of the art who with 
their skilled fingers perform miracles out of so 
simple a medium as sand, water and our special 
compound 

The same skill goes into each separate process 


Do you wonder then at Farrell-Cheek prestige? 
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1%-inch plates; one 48-inch sheet shear for No. 8 or 
No. 10 gage sheets; one bar and angle shear, with capac- 
ity for angles up to 6 inches and up to 6 x 1-inch bars, 
and one cold saw and table for cutting structural shapes, 
also will be required. The E. J. List Mfg. Co., Havana, 
Ill., has issued a list which covers screw machines, drill- 
ing and grinding equipment, etc. A large list of ma- 
chine tool and other equipment needs, now is in course 
of preparation by the Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
which has moved its plant. The Birdsboro Foundry & 
Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., placed contracts recently 
for a machine shop, which it will equip shortly to ma- 
thine castings up to 50 tons in weight. Another list 
which is expected soon is that of the Wills Automobile 
Co., Marysville, Mich., plant of which is to be on a 
producing basis June 1, 1920. Representatives were in 
Cleveland last week calling on machinery dealers but it 
is understood that any inquiry issued ‘only is tentative. 
Some heavy equipment doubtless will be purchased by the 
Connell-Erben Body Corp., Scranton, Pa., which is erect- 
ing a building to manufacture truck bodies. The Jack- 
son Metal Products Co., Jackson, Mich., will buy addi- 
tional equipment in all probability for its new addition 
comprising 17,000 square feet of floor space which is to 
double its output. Punch shop equipment will be bought 
by the Kent Steel Co., Scribner avenue, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for its new punch shop. 

Others who are expected to issue lists soon include 
the Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., East Fortieth street, 
Cleveland, which recently purchased the property fronting 
on East Forty-first street, immediately in the rear of its 
present plant; and the Crawfordsville Foundry Co., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; Barnes Mfg. Co., Massillon, O.: Mead 
Pulp & Paper Co., Dayton, O.; Bucyrus Machine & Tool 
Co., Bucyrus, O.; Wm. Dennick & Co., Dayton, O.; all 
of whofh are to build machine shops. Should the Briggs 
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Mfg. Co., East 13lst street and Taft avenue, Cleveland, 
commence the building of automobile bodies, in its new 
6-story addition, 100 x 176 feet, it will probably require 
presses, etc. 


Crane Business Fair in Pittsburgh 


RDERS for cranes in the Pittsburgh district bulk 

small in comparison with the number of inquiries 
which have been out for some time and those which re- 
cently have been made. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, recently closed with the Alliance Machine 
Co., Alliance, O., for a 5-ton crane for its South Side 
works and a 20-ton crane for its ore-roasting plant in 
Minnesota. The Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has closed for a crane with the Roeper Crane & 
Hoist Co., Reading, Pa., while the Pennsylvania railroad, 
lines west, has bought a hoist for its Crestline, O., shops 
from the Detroit Hoist & Machine Co., Detroit. The 
Canonsburg Steel & Iron Works has placed a 25-ton 
crane, with 5-ton auxiliary with the Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger Co., Milwaukee. 

New crane inquiries include eight mill type cranes for 
the Vandergrift, Pa., works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., 10 cranes for the Essington, Pa., plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Request for bids has gone out for 17 cranes for one plant, 
but the identity of the prospective buyer is withheld, 
probably because only a few have been asked for prices 
they do not want to increase competition for the 
business. Revised bids have been asked on the cranes for 
the new plant of the Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, 
at Toronto, O., and as these have not all gone in yet, 
the award probably will be delayed. With the coal short- 
age slowing down industrial activity and the end of the 
year in sight, a quiet period appears to be immediately 


and 


ahead. 
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Among New England Plants 


BIDDEFORD, ME.—Plans 
100-foot extension to the machine shop of the Saco- L. Faux, Manfred E. 
Lowell Shops branch. Thomas E. P. Wilson. 

BELLOW FALLS, VT.—The Vermont Farm Machine BOSTON.—The W 
Corp. has been incorporated with $1,200,000 capital 
to take over the Vermont Farm Machine Co., by 
Nathan G. Williams, James S. Williams, Glastonbury, 


capital by William T. 


are being drawn for a has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by Leon 


Miller, 


T. Fisher Co., Inc., has been 
machinery with 
Fisher, Milton, Mass., James 
Wilkinson and E. J. Wilkinson. 


incorporated to deal in 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Charles M. James, 444 Main 
Street, has plans for a factory and machine shop, 
l-story, 125 x 150 feet, to cost $35,000. 

EAST BOSTON, MASS.—Bids closed Dec. 8 for a 
2-story and basement, 80 x 245-foot plant for the 
Boston & Lockport Block Co. 

FALL RIVER, MASS.—The Empire Machine Works, 


Cambridge, Mass., and 


$50,000 


Conn., J. A. Pearson and H. J. Searles. BOSTON.—tThe Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. Inc., has been incorporated with $15,000 capital by 
BOSTON.—The Mullin Body Corp. plans a plant has the contract to build a 1 and 2-story, 241 x John B. Quinn, Francis J. Quinn and William T 
addition, 1-story, 170 x 560 feet, to cost $600,000 331-foot warehouse for American Radiator Co., Nickerson. 


BOSTON.—Plans are being drawn for a 1 and 
2-story, 241 x 331-foot warehouse for the American 
Radiator Co., Chicago. 


BOSTON.—The Metal Products Co. of New England 


BOSTON.—The Oil 
$250,000 capital by P. 


H. Coolidge, Frederick H. Cowles and R. M. Russell. 
BOSTON.—The American Textile 
has been incorporated with $10,000 
S. F. Johnson, Bartlett Harwood and 0. W. 
sermann. 
BOSTON.—The (Crucible Furnace Supply Co., Inc, FP. 


BOSTON.—The 
Machinery COrP. has been organized with 
capital by 
Haus- 


taken over the Fess 
officers are: 
Robert Adamson 

Murray Forbes. 


Chicago. The building will cost $1,500,000. 
Wells 
incorporated to make electrical heating appliances with 
Frederick Brine, E. M. Pol- 
has been incorporated with $90,000 capital by David lard, Cambridge, Mass., and George 8. Holister. 

Petroleum 
$2,000,000 capital and has 
Rotary 
President, F. 
and W. C€. McTarnahan; treasurer, 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—Crocker, Burbank & Co. will 
build an iron storehouse. 

FITCHBURG, MASS.—Bids have closed for a 

2-story storehouse, to cost $75,000 for the Simonds 
Mfg. Co. 
Co. GARDNER, MASS.—The Gardner General Foundry 
Co. will build a foundry, 50 x 130 feet, to replace 
The one burned some time ago. It will be equipped 
with two 5-ton and four 2-ton traveling cranes. The 
cupola building will be extended 40 x 46 feet. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS.—The Pneumatic Seale 


Renewal Co. has been 


Heating & Power 


Oil Burner, Inc. 
Ames; vice presidents, 
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Corp., Ltd., has let a contract for a 3-story, 70 x recently pur lj f .¢ officials of NEW BRITAIN, CONN Faf ; { 


150-foot office and factory bulid st 3 


So7 000 





PEABODY, MASS The A. ( Lawrence Leather i od au a fa 








Co. plans a 3-st yuilding f{ mechanical d HARTFORD, CON & | ‘ PHILLIPSDAI R. I \\ \ ( 
partment \ t , , . 
QUINCY, MASS.—The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cory ' _ —— \ np M i. Rn @ 
Ltd has let a contract to P McGovern & Co ><, 000 a ret ' . . l Libby } t Oo ‘ N. J i ¢ I | N } 
New York, for a 5000-ton floating drydock at it Fiore L. | 
Fore River yard MERIDEN, CONN.—W THOMASTON, CONN.—B 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Permit | et f ted ; on i - 
the second unit of the Stevens-Duryea ( plant | MERIDEN, CONN B ( 
n issued The building will | 200 x 300 feet I j WATERBURY CONN M 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The C. Hl. Smith ¢ 
has been incorporated t mah ! ind )=6machine EW BRITAIN CONN WATERVILLI CONN T? 4 t 
with $5000 capital by Clinton I B . ae I ( 1} d f i 
and V. A. Converse 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS The 
}-story and basement vocationa gl ho to ————ae 
I 


“sss weacs | North Atlantic States | 











shop and factory, 1 be ad ted the manufacture 
of small too | 

TURNER FALLS, MASS.—Bids have closed for a 
one-story machine shop for the Martin Machine Co ALBANY, N. ( B M f y W. J. Be ry 

WILLIMANSETT, MASS.—The Sti Duryea Ce ee ee ' Henne 00 W 
has let the contract for a 300 x f { ALBANY, N. Y.—1 \ ; : A NEW YORK.—The A . | —— 
the second unit of a 20-acre plant The tl Motor ( Mac! ( 
will be 20 x 760 feet ALBANY ‘ ; | ee ' pit R } 

WORCESTER, MASS ! Ar g & Wir I { s DD t OT | | 
Co to build a vy 20 x 100 NEW YORK.—The § Mu ' 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Morgan Construction ¢ BATH, N. J I ) und t 
has let the contract ror il sddit two ’ W ‘ vit UU } { il 
45 x 97 feet A. P. N 

yy : c 

WORCESTER, MASS The ) Wa ( ROCHESTER N y ‘ 
$ expected to be organized BATH, N. Y.—The 1 H red Pist ( 

tock of $50.000 R % | } j " 102 feos 

! . , , ! ' H x Qt , 
WORCESTER MASS.—The Worcest Machi i YRACI K. ¥.~-] 
| { ] _ Hi } ‘ 

Works, Ine will erect a plant next spring to , ( | ( { 
tain 60,000 square feet BROOKLYN, N. \¥ } { | M r vith a ta f $1 1 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The W Abrasive ( - M . . 
ae: , rae Frank f ( 
has heen incorporated with $10.000 pital ! " | 
Alfred J naman Metta efied oof © G BROOKLYN, N. ¥ ! B Mact ( hes { ] Hu 
Hedlund ves WR SEN, eg min | 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Walden-W r, I : ' é 
j P UTICA N y T? M Ml M ( 


maker of wrenches, has et t 
l-story, 132 x 173-foot factors i} ' BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The A Maca D a, 
cost $38.000 this being the d f I ! t WHITEHALI N. ¥ \ M { 
new plant d witl $5 } \ I ’ { | ) 
PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The Rhode Island Cru 10. 5 x - « @ D. E. B M. | 
Steel Co. has purchased a tract of land h ind RUFFALO.—The G rd M ( G BIRDSBORO, PA.—The B | & M 
will remove its present plant to the \ al reet, has had ; : ‘ I d x 
p, 60 x f 
PROVIDENCE, R. L—The R L Body { ! MIDDLETOWN, N. ¥ r. £. RB alter Corp., ma ERIE, PA The Er Art M 
been incorporated to build vehicle bodies wit h ine shor ‘ , ‘ vit 50 000 a 
$10,000 capital by Phillip Harr Hyman Sarkin and vital. | D. E. Stuart. W. I Magu ' Pet , ~ s 7 


Abraham Luff Reinhalter 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Master Tool Co. ! NEW YORK.—The W ‘ Gas | PP lice agrcs 
I . vy lama 


been incorporated to make toc With $25,000 pital wer hou 
. ‘ ' IRWIN, PA I I 
) Jose Dunplessie enry { 1 1 W 1 . a 
by J ph Ip , Henr H V D NEW YORK.—T ( P 
Grady, Woonsocket, R. I , 
b r ant at B I 


sRIDGEPORT The Star Aut hine NEW S17 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN Tl \ M ( NEW YORK 7 ry MM _ ' I CASTLI B M 


has he neorporated with $5000 anit } Sore ? : a he with 


Rosenbeck, D. E. Rosenbeck and F. E. Hubbs 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Crane Co., Chicago ie erect 
I r wa j th £10 ‘ Va Der Loof Butler P farms 
has let a contract to the Stone & Webster Er 


neering Corp Rostor for 1 .-story 80 x 500-foot 
treet Car Co., r lent i | W 
combined manufacturing and foundry building at 


ts west end plant 
DANBURY, CONN.—The I ’ om rporated with $10,000 il, by PHILADELPHIA.—W , 
ANBUR e Ball & Roller Bearit 

= © , 1. Kornbluh, T. Podelsky and p by the Wicaco Screw & M \ 


Co. will build a 2-story, 50 x 75-foot additio tit 
i tr T 4 1 5 I ry 1d 


HARTFORD, CONN The Whitney Machine { NEW YORK T? Ind lent Gas & I t - ran ene 6 4 tot 


contemplates a plant at an estimated cost of $82,000 Fixture ¢ } ' ited vith e] ) 
ed by the Philad all ( 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Bids have closed for a 98 x by H. G R. n : 

194-foot factory to cost $65,000, for the Hartford Sth street 197 f 

Fairmount Co., builder of machinery NEW YORK rt Ciimax 5 & Ref PHILADELPHIA The P ’ Stor Ra 
HARTFORD, CONN.—Reconstruction of the Hartford ©9. recently was porated with $1 pital, (Co, has awarded the St Bros. 

Rubber Works division of the United States Tire C ' 5 B Teld A M 1 M Yo r I ' 4 Ys 

has recently been announced by C. B. Whittlesey, Madison avenu x 50 fe 

president of the local plant NEW YORK.—The Begley Mec! Cor PHILADELPHIA.—tThe Standard Tin 1 ( 


HARTFORD, CONN The Merrow Machine Co. has i il de hac’ he corpor ! $200 000 la ” ; - O ‘ 4 , $2 
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factory building. The 
130 x 260 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA.—tThe Wright Roller Bearing Co. 
has awarded the general contract for a $10,000 plant 
addition to the H. John Homan Co. Plans call fo: 
a building 1-story, 50 x 80 feet. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. has 
let the contract for a machine shop and pattern shop. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Mayer Wagon Co. 
plant addition, 3-stories, 49 x 112 
$50,000. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Conley Car Co., 
recently was ineopoated with $25,000 


structure will be 2-stories, 


plans a 


feet, to cost 


tank cars, 
capital, by 


Joseph H. Holmes, F. G. Conley and John 0O 
Burgwin. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Green River Gas Co. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital, by J. Hart- 
man Jr., W. P. MeNellie, H. J. Gallagher, H. Adams 
and J. Cheuvront. 

READING, PA.—Part of the Orr, Painter & Co.'s 


Reading Stove Works recently was damaged by fire 
READING, PA.—A. Lincoln Frame, 403 South 
Fifth street, plans an addition to his foundy, 60 x 


92 feet, to cost $22,000 


Gray Iron Foundry Co. has 
a foundry 
is president 


READING, PA.—The 
placed a contract for 
$22,000. A. L. Frame 


extension to cost 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 
contracts for an 


building will be 60 x 


READING, PA.—The 
Machine Co. has 
shop The 


placed addition 


to its machine 
187 feet. 
SHARON, PA.—The Savage Arms Corp. will bulld a 


$50,000 and a power house. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The 
side avenue, has let a contract for a 4-story 
about $50,000. 


plant 
West- 
plant 


Drop Forge Co., 


to cost 
Platinum 
plans a 


CITY, N. J.—mThe American 
North ‘Jersey Railroad avenue, 
boiler house. 


JERSEY 
Works, 231 
factory and 
Prod 
other 


Cast Iron 
feet, and 


Millville 
x 150 


MILLVILLE, N. J.—The 
ucts Co. plans a foundry, 50 
improvements. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—J. D. Mackridge, Ine., 21 
Greenwood avenue, has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital to manufacture motor vehicles and motors, 
by Robert Kayser, John and Florence C. Sulzberger. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Work will begin in the spring on 
a factory building for the Aeolian Co. 


plans a 
$40,000 


The Seton Leather Co. 
house to cost 


NEWARK, N. J.- 
factory building and boiler 


Rubber & Celluloid Products 
boiler and 


NEWARK, N. J.—The 
Co., 55 Ferry street, has 
pump house. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
room will be 
& Stevens, Inc 


plans for a 


boiler house 


plant of 


A 46 x 57-foot 
and engine erected at the 


Kaltendach 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Simon-Gartler Corp. has 
incorporated with $125,000 capital to manu 
cornices, sheet metal structures, etc. 


been 
facture skylights, 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Tanners Machinery Co., 42 


Kent street, has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital, by Anna B. Spiegel, James Brown and 
Charles J. Hanke. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Plans are being considered by 


the Autocar Co., Ardmore, N. J., for a large service 
station and distributing plant in this city. It is 
stated that the building will be l-story, 200 x 412 


feet. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The 
Co., a subsidiary of the 
has acquired the building at Central avenue and 
Fourth street, to which it will remove the equip- 
ment at its present plant on Mulberry street. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The Middlesex Motors, 
Inc., 175 Smith street, Perth Amboy, N. J., recently 
was incorporated with $30,000 capital, by Leo B. 
Wolfe, Edward Miller and Frank Stas. 


Writing Machine 
Typewriter Co. 


American 
Remington 
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PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J.—The Hull Battery & 
Ignition Co. has been incorporated with $70,000 
capital, by R. N. Fulton, G. T. Hull and J. M 
Cady. 

SOUTH Easte-n Corp. 


RIVER, N. J.—'the Foundry 


December 11, 1919 


has been incorporated to manufacture piano plates 
etc, 

SOMERSET, MD.—The plant of the Somerset High 
land Foundry Machine Co. 


fire. The loss has 


recently was damaged by 


been estimated at $30,000 








In The South 











CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—The Red River Co. has 


been incorporated with $100,000 capital to mine 
minerals and manufacture pig iron, by H. N. Leech, 
Graham Macfarlane, L. C. Nesbet and Callis Tate 


Machinery Co., 
$10,000 


TENN The Dixie 
incorporated with 


KNOXVILLE, 


Inc., recently was capital 


by E. W. Gillespie and others 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Liberty Cotton Chopper 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, by 
F. R. Hansell and others. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Leland Lock Co 
has been organized to manufacture automobile locks, 


Folsom and others 
TENN.—The York 
$25,000 capital, 
York, J. F 


by Frank B 
NASHVILLE, 
beer? 
York, B. U 
others 
SOUTH - PITTSBURG, 
burg Foundry Co. is reported 
tion, 50 x 200 feet. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 
plans a 


Starter Co. has 
by W. L 
Shaw and 


incorporated with 
Taylor, 0. R. 


South Pitts- 
plant addi- 


TENN.—The 
planning a 


Garsed, cotton- 
$10,000. 


Alexander & 
building to cost 
A $200,000 
the Jackson Bros. Co 


mill machinery, 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C 
will be erected here by 


woodwork ing 


plant 


HIGH POINT, N. C.—The Bar Spring Co. recently 
was incorporated with $125,000 capital, by John H 
Welborn, William H. English and others. 

KINSTON, N. C.—The Kinston Iron & Mantel 


Works will erect two buildings, 50 x 80 feet and 
40 x 60 feet. 

TARBORO, N. C.—The Eclipse Harrow Mfg. Co. has 
incorporated with $100,000 by M. G 


T. T. Thomas and M. §. 


capital, 
Brown. 


been 
Mann, 


Whitton Air Jack Co. has 
capital, by W B 


COLUMBIA, 8. C.—The 


been incorporated with $10,000 


Whitton and 
FLORENCE, 8. ¢ Th 


incorporated with 


others 
Machine & Mfg. Co 
$20,000 


Eagle 
recently was capital, by 
L. W. Broadfoot and others 
AMERICUS, GA.—The W. H 
to rebuild its plant which was 
$75,000. 


Sawyer Sons Co. plans 
damaged by fire tw 
the extent of 
ATLANTA, GA.—The 
cently was organized with 
Pickard, H. E 
SAVANNAH, GA.—J. F. and J. E. 


Railway Lock Spike Co. re 
$300,000 capital, by J. F 


Harris and R. R. Lanham. 


Weeks will 


equip a plant for the manufacture of metallic caskets 

BESSEMER, ALA.—The Beggs Foundry Co. recently 
was incorporated with $3000 capital, by Oscar Coch 
ranel, P. J. Beggs and others 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birmingham Machine & 
Foundry Co. plans a machine shop addition 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Vulcan Rivet Co. re 
cently was incorporated with $75,000 capital and 
contemplates enlarging a plant which it has taker 
over. 

GREENVILLE MISS.—The Riverside Transmision 


Co. recently was incorporated with $7000 capital, by 


R. B. Claggett and others 

JACKSONVILLE FLA The Southern Automatic 
Machine Co. recently was incorporated with $10,000 
capital, by R. H. Tresea and others 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—The Acme Oil & Drill Co 
J. D. Pace president, is equipping a plant for turn 


products including drop forging equip- 


furnaces and power hammers 


ing out its 


ment, heating 








Throughout the West 








MINNEAPOLIS.—The Russel Grader Mfg. Co. plans 

a factory and warehouse, to cost $75,000 
MASON CITY, IOWA.—The Mason City Foundry & 
Machine Co., recently was incorporated with $30,000 
t Wilcox, L. G,. Dreyer and others 


capital, by R. E. 
WATERLOO, IOWA.—George B. Miller & Sons con 
a foundry. 


plant to 
Henry P. Mueller, 215 Lombard 
$100,000 


foundry, to cost 


template a include 


ST. LOUIS. 


street, has plans for a 


ST. LOUIS.—The Standard Stamping Co., 200 
North Broadway, is reported planning a machine shop, 
l-story, 24 x 41 feet, to cost $10,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—John Nauman, care of the Urizda 
Realty Co., 4012 Choteau avenue, contemplates an 


$40,000, 


automobile accessory plant, to cost 
ST. LOUIS.—The Wagner Electric Co. will build 
an additional plant five stories, 60 x 400 feet, 


with two wings each 60 x 60 feet, costing $44,000. 


AUSTIN, TEX.—The Paris-Hugo Bridge Co., capi- 
talized at $100,000, will build a bridge across 
Red river near Arthur City, Tex. FE. M. MeceGlasson 
is one of the incorporators. 


Work of laying the ofundation 
for the new Dallas Machine & Locomotive Works 
has been started. The plant will be built at an 
estimated cost of $35,000. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


EASTLAND, TEX.—The Howard Tool Works has 


been incorpoated with $50,000 capital, by D. M 
Howard, P. 8S. Wolfe and H. L. Durlin. 
RANGER, TEX.—The Crescent Sheet Metal Co 


recently was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by 


F. E. Skinner, W. E. Skinner and A. M. Fitzgerald 
CARNEGIE, OKLA An election will be held 
Dec. 16 on $24,000 in bonds for waterworks exten 
sions 

OMAHA, NEBR.—The Carter Sheet Metal Works, 
108-12 South Tenth street, is reported planning a 
plant, l-story, 132 x 162 feet, to cost $20,000 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK An election will be held 
Dec. 9 to issue $375,000 ir 
construction and $175,000 for 


bonds for waterworks 


a sewer system 


DEVILS LAKE, N. DAK.—The Northwestern Iron 
Works contemplates a plant to include a machine 
shop, foundry, pattern shop, tin shop, blacksmith 


shop, etc. 


100-ton mill of the Olympic 
by fire. The loss 


NEV.—The 
recently was 


ORNICO, 
Mines Co 


has been 


damaged 


estimated at $70,000 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Bids will be taken soon for a 
pipe line to cost $1,000,000 H. J. Phillips, St. 
Lovis, is consulting engineer. 
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building, 2-stories, 130 x 260 feet, to cost $106,000 


HARVEY ILL.—-The Buda Motor Co. plans a 





foundry, 40 x 160 feet, to cost $75,000 


Central States Activity JOLIET, ILL.—The Moore Bros. Co., Lewis Moor 


president, is reported planning a foundry, 67 x 70 











feet, to cost $20,000 
MARION IND Th Marion Gray lon Foundy 
Co. is reported planning a warehous l-story, 54 x 
JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Samson Tractor Co., now DETROIT Architect Albert Kahn is taking figures 122 feet, to cost $10,000 
erecting a large foundry, has announced plans fo on the machine shop unit of the new Paige-Detroit WEST PULLMAN, ILL.—The International Harvester 
two others of similar dimensions. Moto: Car Co, plant Ce 606 South Michigan avenue Chicaco. center 
MILWAUKEE.—The Atlas Foundry Co. will erect DETROIT.—The MeCord Mfc. Co.. manufacturer of plates a manufacturing building here 
a plant addition, 80 x 80 feet, at an estimated auto parts, has purchased the plant of the Racine CONNERSVILLE, IND I Lexington Motor Co 
cost of $20,000. Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis contemplates a foundry 
MILWAUKEE.—The Gemeo Mfg. Co., G. F. Disher DETROIT.—The Krukow Process Tool Co. has beer CRAWFORDSVILLI IND.—The Crawfordsville 
president, 742 South Pierce street, will build a chartered with $20,000 capital and will operate Foundry -Co. will build a foundry and machine shop 
plant costing $50,000. a machine and tool shop consisting of three buildings, 1-story, 60 x 80 feet 
MILWAUKEE.—The Worden-Allen Co. has the cor DETROIT.—-Edmunds & Jones Corp manufacture 2-story, 60 x 80 feet, and l-story, 20 x 40 feet 
tract to construct new buildings for the Newport Co of auto lamps, plans extensive plant additions osting $20,000 
manufacturer of coal tar products. Geo ge E. Edmunds president EVANSVILLI IND The Advances Stove Works 
MILWAUKEE.—The Nordberg Mfg. Co engines DETROIT.—The Star Tool & Die Works has beet pla a foundry addition 
and pumping equipment, has awarded contracts for a incorporated with $15,000 capital, by Herbert Chartie EVANSVILLE IND The Imperial Desk { has 
l-story machine shop addition, 100 x 120 feet, to 716 Lakewood boulevard. and others had plans drawn for a factory and power house 
“ost $100,000 = » 7 . 
cost $1 DETROIT The Peninsula Forcing Die & Too FT WAYNE IND The General Electric Co 
MILWAUKEE.—Contracts have been awarded by Co. has been chartered with $10,000 capital, b Broadway and Wall streets, plans a tank, shop and 
the Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. for &  Geo-ge F. Daschke, 193 Woodward avenue and others.  Sarage, I-story, 140 x 200 feet, at an estimated 
s y achine 20 20 eet ‘osting — ret of 7 oO 
pap ma * - aoe! ] x 12 feet, costing DETROIT The Detroit Weatherproof Body Co. ha of $75,000 
> >», 000 machine ~, 
. withou machinery acquired additional space at Corunna, Mich., for tb HAMMOND IND The Americar Iron +& Metal 
MILWAUKEE The Mid-West Electric Co. has been manufacture of limousine bodies Other buildings will ( recently was neorporated wilt $10,000 capital 
incorporated with a capit al of $50 000 by David be erected later by oan Abalma Jol 4 (reavit and James h 
Louis and Anna Cohen to manufacture and deal in : : £* incom 
! motored dom nd industrial appliar DETROIT.—W. P. Fleming, Inec., has been char ' 
~tric-motore mmestic an Industria appliances . 7" . 
electr a = © . peras teed with $15,000 capital to manufactur carage INDIANAPOLIS The Globe-Bosse-Wold Furniture 
MILWAUKEE.—The Stowell (Co., manufacturer o! equipment and machinery, by F. R. Dentz, 225 Eln ( } plans for a power house, 60 x 80 feet 
» specialties 1as ( ( e foun the 
hardware specialties, has acquired the foundry of the ny st avenue and others INDIANAPOLIS.—The Imperial Drop Forge Co 
Pelton Steel Co. at Chicago road and Elliot place - . . 
DETROIT The Continental Trailer Corp h 10 South Harding street, has had plans drawn fi 
and will convert it into a malleable iron unit. - all 
— : : been chartered with $50,000 capital to manufacture & power plant 
MILWAUKEE The Pelton Steel Co. has sold its wuto trailers. trucks. et by Thomas Steiner, 1499 INDIANAPOLIS The Vonegut Machinery Co is 
plant to the Stowell Co., manufacturer of steel and To Lal ; seth inins . 
: ownsend avenue, and others taking bid or a machinery warehouse, 2-stories, to 
iron castings It is said the plant will be operated FILER CITY. MICH " $200,000 
, ER Mit e nistec en Wore ’ ost $200.01 
by the purchaser as a branch malleable iron foundry , MIC! LW fa Drop Vorge ( 
gw , S$ erecting a new building INDIANAPOLIS The Robbins Body Corp capi 
tACINE, WIS.—The American Skein & Foundry Co , on i 
— . gape = ng lpee gene he HOLLY, MICH.—The Ground Hog Tractor Co. has ‘#!ized at $2,500,000, has been chartered to take 


av : = 


will enlarge its plant by an addition, 100 x : 


feet. 
RACINE, WIS The Walker Mfg. Co. has broken 
ground for a foundry, 120 x 128 feet, to be 


ven ooganized with $250,000 capital to manufactur over the plant and business of Irvin Robbins & Co 
fa-‘m tractors ( Pr. Me automobile body manufacturers 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND The Sheet Steel Products 


row s president 


+ 


JACKSON, MICH The American Gear & Mfg 


equipped for light gray iron casting work The Co. will erect a plant addition, 169 x 280 feet, to Co. recently was incorporated with $200,000 capital 
g r asting : ao . to manufacture pressed steel, by Charles E. McBride 
company makes automobile jacks and other accessories ost $180,000 D. A. Crawford ‘ K. 8S. Baxt 
P is re or anc a & baxter 
RACINE, WIS.—Becker, Menzel & Becker, consult- KALAMAZOO, MICH.—The D'Arcy Spring Co 


RICHMOND, IND The Richmond P'ston Ring Co. 


is reported contemplating a plant to cost $40,900 


. . > ‘“ompleting an ] ior 9 r ~~" 
ing engineers, Baker building, are preparing specifica completing an addition, 112 x 150 fee 


tions for improvements in the steam power plant of KALAMAZOO, MICH.—The Dearborn Equipment 
; ; t LU h nT ube 0 
the Higgins Spring & Axle Co., and also for the Co., capitalized at $50,000, recently was organized SOUTH BEND, IND The Le Joint Tube Co., : 
pitelized at $1 00. h yeen chartered to mat «i 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Fruit Box Co to manufactu.e garage equipment, by John H. Penn pitalized at $100,000, has | hartered anu 
facture metal tubing by Isadore Van Huffel, Isadore 
SHE a : "he “lobe et > ets man and others cture m > ’ 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS Th Globe Metal Product Wenten oth fate Cini 
Co. is erecting a foundry and cupola building at an MENOMINEE, MICH.—The Lloyd Mfg. Co. has 1 VAN , 
estimated cost of $50,000 purchased the plant of the Automatic Welding Co SULLIVAN, IND.—The Mutual Truck Co, will 
build a l-stery additior 100 x 300 feet, costing 
ALPENA, MICH.—The General Engineering Co. MUSKEGON, MICH.—The Shaw Electric Crane ( $40 000 


John Lundberg, president, will erect a foundry and contemplates an addition to double the capacity , 
AKRON, O The Summit Mold & Machine Co. 





machine shop, 70 x 80 feet its plant. 
plans a machine shop to cost $30,000 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Two hundred acres have MUSKEGON, MICH The Shaw Crane Works con 
been acquired for expansion of the Grand Trunk templates a building campaign to enable the manu ARRON 0.—The Franz Foundry & Machine Co., 
railway machine and repair shops here. facturer of gas engines and machine tools. ently incorporated with $400,000 capital, has 
: taken over the Triumph Machine Shop at Barberton 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The Advance Pump & SAGINAW, MICH The Michigan Crankshaft Co. is 0., and will manufacture rubber making machinery 
Compressor Co. is erecting a foundry, machine shop, erecting a building, 120 x 690 feet C tes. & meetin 
power house, testing room, blacksmith shop and SAGINAW, MICH.—The Erdman-Guider Co., manu BUCYRUS, 0.—The Obio Bracs Co. has plans for 
warehouse, which will double its capacity. factucer of auto bodies, is installing machinery in its remodeling its foundry. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH Plans have been pre- new plant BUCYRUS, O0.—Ground has been broken for an 
pared for a foundry addition for the Superior Steel CHICAGO.—The Pullman Co "9 Kast Adam addition to the Bucyrus Machine & Tool Co. The 
Co. to cost $200,000. street, contemplates a shop building will be 36 x 120 feet 
CADILLAC, MICH.—Ground has been broken for CHICAGO.—The Crane Co., 636 South Michiga CLEVELAND, —The Bengier ahem Co S017 Per 
the first unit of the new plant for the Kol-Ben avenue, will build a pipe shop, 193 x 375 feet — avenue, plans o past addition, l-story, 50 x 
Wheel Co It will be 48 x 156 feet 200 feet, to cost $35,000 
DETROIT.—The Gray Motor Co. plans a plant addi- CHICAGO.—The Mechanical Equipment Co. will CLEVELAND.—W. K. Smith, 66 Taylor road, East 
tion, 60 x 160 feet. erect a plant, 3-stories, 52 x 125 feet, to cost Cleveland, has plans for a foundry and machine shop 
DETROIT.—The Commerce Motor Car Co. contem- $60,000 100 x 120 feet, to cost $75,000 
plates a plant addition. CHICAGO.—The Powell Steel Kitchen (Co., 219 CLEVELAND.—The Merit Machine Co. recently was . 
DETROIT.—The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. has let a Loomis street, contemplates a factory building, neorporated with $200,000 capital, by Isador Gross 
contract for a second story addition l-story, 86 x 144 feet, to cost $25,000 man, N. M. Doehring and others. 4 
DETROIT.—The Hupp Motor Car Corp will erect CHICAGO.—The Simplex Windshield Wings Co. has CLEVELAND.—The Harvey Steel Products Co. has 
a power plant and factory at Jackson, Mich. been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by Robert been incorporated with wan capital, by George i} 
DETROIT.—The Cut Tap & Die Co or a — — a = Samuel N. Reiback —_o nn —_ peg — Ww i 
factory and office addition, 1-story, 40 x 48 feet, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The Hussman Refrigerator 
to cost $15,000. & Butcher Supply Co. plans an office and factory (Concluded on Page 1620) I 
; 
| 
i} 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Iron Ore 

Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 iron.............. $6.45 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 iron...........+.0+- 6.20 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron........... 5.70 
Mesabi non-Bes., 51% irom...........+5+- 5.55 

Manganese Ore 

Brazilian, 45 to 50 per cent, c.if. Atlantic 
ports, 55¢ per unit, nominal. 

Indian, 45 to 50 per cent, c.if. Atlantic 
ports, 55¢ per unit, nominal. 

Warehouse Prices 

6. i dc ccewne 4.00¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago .....ccccee. 3.37¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........... 3.27¢ 
eOen WEN, WOON coccccccccces 3.33¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 3.60¢ 
Steel bars, New York .......... 3.37¢ to 3.62¢ 
Steel bars, St. Louis .........0% 3.44c 
Steel bars, Cincinnati .......... 3.33¢ 
en a ME «cede cevias 3.595¢ 
Pe Gh, EN geeed caee es oe 3.365¢ 
ES eee 4.10¢ 
a i Cn Sccseceeeedee 3.95¢e 
Dn Ce coddcuceecece 3.37¢ 
i, Pa cccegeseuent 3.33¢ 
Iron bars, St. Lewis .....ccecces 3.44¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati ........... 3.33¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ......... 3.60¢ 
em DO, TOW BOTE cccecesecs 3.52¢ 
Shapes, Cleage ..ccccccccccces 3.47¢ 
GE, De “eS cc cedeseeceens 3.43¢ 
DE WEED. ccc ceedececoesec 4.00¢ 
Ph SD esc cceccécace 3.54: 
Pe i Ue cnedetedaes te 3.695 
Ph Se BEE seovcscecccecs 3.47e¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland ........seeees 3.37¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia ..........- 3.70¢ 
Dt, DED. ccslicessoeseoste 8.55¢ 
Shapes, Cincinnati ......cseees: 3.43¢ 
PEMD secccesceesaveoe 3.665¢ 
Pere, GEEUED cccdccvceccsece 3.67¢ 
PEGOM, MUEED coccoccccccseses 3.63¢ 
DL Mn scdcacocccacavee 3.95¢ 
Piates, Bt. Lemls .cccccccvcccce 3.74¢ 
Petes, GR. POG cccccccceccese 3.895¢ 
i 2 Cn 6 cecaseonnaes 3.67¢ 
Plates, Cleveland .....csccceces 3.57¢ 
Plates, Philadelphia ........+++- 3.90¢ 
Plates. Cincinnati ......sseeees 3.63¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, N. Y 4.82¢ to 6.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Phila 5.00c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago. . 4.57¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 4.47e¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston 5.30¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo 4.565¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L. 4.64c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 4.53¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 4.79¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit. . 4.53¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago ... 5.62¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, New York... 6.00c to 7.50c 
No. 28 black sheets, Phila. ..... 6.00¢ 
No. 28 blacfl sheets, Cleveland §.27¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston .... 7.65¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati... 4.93¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit . 5.58¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis... 5.69¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 5.845¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo 5.865¢ 
No. 28 galy. sheets, Chicago . 6.97¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, New York... 7.25¢ to 9.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Phila. ..... 7.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Boston ..... 9.00¢ 
No. 28 galy. sheets, Cleveland 6.62¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati 6.28¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit .. 6.93¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo .. 7.215¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis. 7.04¢ 
Bands, New York ......cesee. 4.22¢ 
Bands, Boston .......-eeeesees 5.20¢ 
Bands, Detroit ......sseeeeeees 4.03¢ 
Bands, Buffalo .......+seeeeee> 4.065c 
Hoops, Buffalo .......eeeeeeees 4.065¢ 
Hoops, Boston .....eeeeeeeeees 5.45¢ 
Hoops, New York ...--seeeee05 4.47¢ 
Hoops, Detroit .....+-eeeeerees 4.03¢ 
Cold rolled shafting, Buffalo. 4.85¢ 
Cold rolled shafting, New York.. 5.00¢ 
Cold rolled flats, squares and hex- ~ 


agons, New York......-++++++ 


Sheet Schedule—(Black) 


Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds. 


No. 30) Kun eeieeebedececoesesseoeeess + 20¢ 
ie Se cccnrodocsdevesesetosdsensces + 10¢ 
o 28 (carloads) .....cseeeeeeceeeees Base 

DP cst ataseceteseceesséntpesoess —5e 
el BB-B6 nc cccccccccccccvcccesccces —10¢ 








BE EE ce ccccsccccoesccdesscccons —15e 
BO BEE ccvccccqoccccccoeseccccese —20¢ 
BOB. BE-EG .ccccccccccccesesccesecces —25¢ 
BUD, BB-BE cccccccccccesccescevescecs —30c 
NOB. 20-18 .nccccccccnccecccccccccccces —35e 


Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 
inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches 
long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 in addition to the 
foregoing, 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 inches 
long. Extras for width and length to be added. 


Galvanized and Long Terne 


Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds. 


28 and 
30 


Di Ci steedeehedebecsescaperessaeet +50¢ 
Ee ee errr errr e +25¢ 
BO. BO COREOREE) cccccccccccccccecoes Base 
DCT conch cocenetasvocéeseseh enone —l5e 
TL  pecewecheeadoccdsecveocesie 30¢ 
tT ¢-cccpecseenubons se eseuewe 45¢ 
DE cstickeskeanesascbeeneneen 60¢ 
DD. ncn c¢eechaeeneeeseteeeen es T5e 
DUE cpab-csdceddevedscwdesacons —90¢e 
BOR, BEPER cccccesecccesessececeseces 1.00 


Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inc., 24, 26, 28, 30 and 





36 in. wide by 72, 84. 96 and 120 in. long. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron 

Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
DE Sdedsccseudeesdsovececes 1.40 
tt 1h. M6 r¢seenndenateceeeved 4.80 
Dt tlechet .osen be0eedwenseeeko Wee 
Dh  sieedeecveceendéeanses 4.40 
fate ah dada adie ii aati 1.40 
DM testdecvecdasudeeseaease 4.60 
: Gy COsccocccscesces UO 

Buffalo to: 

i ee eee cele eed $1.80 
New England (rail).........ceccees 3.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)....... 3.90 

Virginia furnaces to: 

DE: a eneeseseeonngecseoees $4.10 
DD cheevbseseeneceveoes 4.70 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark........ 4.40 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 
Pt Ctl taweeivdhateebedens bas $8.00 
DT Ncichedetmeeoociesedacels UD 
PT thé ceeeeonececeneseee cons 5.00 
ME.” hodepteducnescégedsccecss ME 
Dh Me tcigesseodecetecsce GO 
Minneapolis, St. Paul...........++. 7.30 
DE ecagueeceseceeeeesecoos 7.70 
ED << co sdgdovcsuscetvovuss 6.50 
BEE. ccecocessesdeoccscesoce 5.70 
RE GE, wocccseccececcescecs 3.40 

Chicago to 
i MD srkebeccoeoscccovecesooors 4.25 
tn ahecechanaapecces cee $3.50 
Minneapolis, St. Paul...........++- 2.50 
DET §=ncéudecesrccsccoecésese .60 
DE EE eecesecectsccescoceces 1.40 
PT tan sguenedeetetseeccoeses 4.50 
Se ED catsvecosccesscstocedess 1.90 

Ironton and Jackson, 0., to 
SET, Dine 6 e60cs 6aseseevbous ous $3.80 
GEE ccccccecccscccesecceesée 1.80 
DE Vkhceserebeccrcecenvocece Mae 
Dh Sibcpepethdessonceccnseoede .60 
DOIN ccc ccccccccccecccesees 2.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............++- 5.70 

Freight Rates, Finished 
Material 

Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 lbs., to: 
i ME. <cp.ensencasbdeesoehs 27.0 cents 
Philadelphia ....ccccccccccccs 24.5 cents 

BE Scedccecccvcoesocccees 30.0 cents 
BED wecccecdceccccocceses 21.5 cents 
i -ccdtcoesoepetacetes 23.0 cents 
Cleveland cccccccccccccccccece 17.0 cents 
eer 23.0 cents 
CRMCRMD ccc cccccccccccccee 27.0 cents 
MEE §$geecosececeoescoceuss 23.0 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul....... 49.5 cents 
DEE cccccccccsccecoesceece 1.09 
BR. LOMB ccccccccccccscccccs 33.5 cents 
New Orleans .....cceeeecccees 38.5 cents 
Birmingham .......--seeeeee8% 57.5 cents 
Parific coast (all rail).........- 1.25 
Pacific coats (tin plate)....... 1.25 











Blue Anneaied 


Differential for gage per 100 pounds 


ie Be EE «see nccoscacccecocece — 5c 
Nos. 9 and 10 (carloads) ...........- Base 
ee! BO ME BD ccdcccotosecececsooes + 5e 
ee, TE OE BE oc cccccecccccccceseces +10¢ 
Ce, Te OD BD occ cvcdesvccccccccces + 20¢ 


Standard Sizes 


Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 


Extras for width and length 


Tubular Goods 
Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in « 
STANDARD WEIGHT 


Butt Weld 
Black 
> Mh amb BOOM, oc cccccocses 50% 
SOBRE ccccccccccscccesecsse 54% 
Th GD BEB icoccoscsscsccse 57% 
Lap Weld 
DD” scuascecccesweteceonts 50% 
Z OP Ge, coccovecseoseos 53% 
T OO TSMR. ccccccccccgeccecs 50% 
BD te BE-ORER. ccccacccccvccce 41 
POD osanesdctarsacastsiss 38%.. 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Butt Weld 
1 te S-tmdh....ccccccccccccece 55 
BED cédvccsecnepanesances* 48% 
Lap Weld 
2% to G-inch.........ecceees 51% 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
%, % and %-inch..........- 46% 
eee rr 51% 
% to 1%-inch.........+-+++- 55 
S Bh Bec cvectexevesusstes 56% 
Lap Weld 
Ste ceccdcccocccccoconceess 48% 
2% to 4-inch........-eeeeees 51% 
4% to 6-inch.........-. 04% 
7 to S-inch.....ccccccccecesss tts 
9 to 22-inch. ......2.eeeeees: 41% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
Butt Weld 
TS |. MTTTTTT TTT 42% 
% to LM-inch......--eeeeeee 45% 
2 to 2M-inch.......e--eeeees 47% 
Lap Weld 
Ste ccoccccecconceesessese 40% 
2% to 4-inch.......--++eeee: 42% 
4% e Setme. cc ccccccccccccs 41% 
7 to S-inch.......ceceeeecess 36% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


to be added. 


arloads 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 


eee Le COUPLINGS 


t Weld 
Black Galv 
Ms ccuccddcesosscecoctes 1 +14 
Mein ..cccccccccccccessccs 24% + 2% 
Ss ee 5% + 1% 
Ss 19% 11% 
% to 1M-inch........--++++- 34% 18% 
p Weld 
- PPrrrTrTrTrTrrrrirririiiy 28% 14% 
2% te G-inch.........eeeeees 30% 17% 
T te IB-tmd...ccccccceccecss 27% 14% 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Me, M-WMR .cccccccccccccces +21 +36 
Se-imch cc eee eee eeeeenee 23% 6% 
eS. MPPTETTETET TT 28% 15% 
% to 1%-inch.........-.-+++ 34% 19% 
Lapp Weld 
Dc cccceneseesenecésaces 29% 16% 
lle * S-ImR. cc ccccccccccccs 31% 19% 
4% to G-inch.........-eee0ee 30 Me 18% 
7 and S-inch....ccccccccccces 7 et 
9 and 12-inch........sseceees 7% 5% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Balck Galv. 
SS | BPPTTTETTTITT TTT 15% 3% 
% to 1%-inch.........-+.+- 20% Rly 
Lap Weld 
BO kdencosecesecdéssvoves 16% 4% 
BH 00 S-Bate cc ccccccssccess 18% 9% 
Lapweld Boiler Tubes 
Discounts off manufacturers’ standard list, in 
carloads; less carloads, 4 points less. 
Steel 
BOE GRE BER. cccccccadcccccccessecs 19 
TD. cucecoecessscocevessestceses 24 
326 tO Sip-inch....ccccccccccccccccsce 30% 
BU te SIGIR. .ccccccccccccccccccces 40% 
Iron 
DUO. cnuee gbedad seS40 606420.0006 +20 
Oi PE ocechésetsceceéiec'ee'e +10 
ee BE ce cecccevecedsceces + 1 
Be Se. canceecdesencentoees — 1% 
Dee WD Bec cc ce ccccecccenscces —16 
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Labor-Saving Conveyors 


for the Modern Foundry 


ITH modern Link-Belt Labor-Saving ma- 

chinery, it is possible to increase the output 
of the foundry—with less labor. Foundrymen 
in general are realizing with increasing certainty 
that machinery of this type, when properly 
designed and built, and well taken care of, is 
fully as necessary an adjunct, and as reliable and 
economical in operation, as any other foundry 
equipment, such as ladle cranes, blowers, etc. 


We invite foundry operators, when planning new foundries, or making chang: 


old foundries, to avail themselves of our special engineering service, to insure t 
suitable provisions for the proper machinery are made. 


Write for our Book No. 390. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 8 # “ 

















PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLI 

New York . ° 299 Broadway Huntington, W. Va., Robson-Prichard Bide. San Francise t 

Boston , 49 Federal St. Cleveland ° 42¥ Rockefeller ide. Los Ang 168.N.1 

Pitisburgh . + 1501 Park Bide. Detroit . . 922 Dime Kank Bide. Toronto, ¢ ane nk | ( i 

St. | ous, Central Nat’! Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. .« 306 mbur-t bidg. Denver, I root} bart &io.,! 

Buffalo . . 647 EllicottSquare Seattle . . « « 6ri stAve., 5. Louisville : : t eble, Starks Bids 

Wilkes-Barre, 2nd Nat’! Bank Portland, Ore. . « Firstend Stark Sts. New Orears ©. O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
mingham, Ala. . 8. LL. Morrow, 720 Brown-Marx Bidg. 


E CLAIMING 
[pp DISTRIBUTING 
CONVEYOR 
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lron and 


Steel Works Scrap 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 





hs Mat na soo oda caaks bi $24.50 to 25.00 
EE, GURUS cou cece ec been SUS 21.00 to 21.50 
Easter Pennsylvania ........... 23.00 to 25.00 
DEE? GreGoducdvescscevcese 20.50 to 21.00 
Dt ctvebtdeanes6eescokee 22.00 to 22.50 
DE "Shien siutiwie pece counts 23.00 to 23.50 
New York (dealers)............. 18.50 to 19.00 
TTT TT TTT Te 18.50 to 19.00 
DOD ccodovceccccccecses 20.00 to 21.00 
DT di«sedeen dude ow eeeeenee 22.75 to 23.00 
Boston (dealer) .....ceeecesees 17.50 to 18.00 
BUKDLED SHEETS 
ee ee ee 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 18.50 to 19.00 
DE Snes bendes cae geese 13.50 to 14.00 
DD «cst dewee oe 60 eqnoenes 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati ..... eS cbscedacsocee 13.50 te 14.00 
Pe BD Saseceedtocedocessees 13.50 to 14.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
ee J 121s gradeebcheteceedea $25.50 to 26.00 
en. GED ccc cccdcccecss 15.50 to 16.00 
ESAT TT TT TTT 19.00 to 20.00 
Pe Wed gdinsadesé 6veee wwe 24.50 to 25.00 
7 Ee eee eee 21.00 to 22.00 
CEE. scoccecosccecccececce 22.00 to 22.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 22.50 to 23.00 
STOVE PLATE 
DEER.” o<acethadbohacetclns $22.00 to 23.00 
PD «20 vi netece Gag G8 COMET 29.25 to 29.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 22.50 to 23.50 
PEE conde eosdéteesees oceck 22.00 to 23.00 ., 
Tit. Sh. vrce desnaeae ol 27.00 to 27.50 
DD Scaauer caticerkcecneees 23.00 to 23.50 
tn Gikn inde oetvecdeun dn 20.50 to 21.00 
MEE” ‘svccetoetecnendecede 20.50 to 21.00 
ET Sides 5 wie e'een eathuet 22.00 to 23.00 
BUN nce decccvcesvecesoecce - 22.00 to 23.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Pittsburgh, billet and bloom crops. $27.00 to 28.00 


Chicago, billet and bloom crops... 24.00 to 25.00 


Eastern Penn. (guaranteed)...... 27.00 to 29.00 
ED «vac tateebadaeeteahedede 27.00 to 28.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
CRIED sc acccncccccsccccsesces $20.50 to 21.00 
iy SEU Gaeddgeercnctuse oeaep 21.00 to 21.50 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 


De.  tsdeh beeenc<deaneane $24.50 to 25.00 

MED wandcccséencectegeseue 24.50 to 25.00 

i>. UG done ets cedbeceuseusen 24.00 to 24.50 

BALED SHEETS 
PE. sunureceben aveeveene 21.00 to 21.50 
CREED cv ctcccdsvcccccens , - 15.50 w 16.0U 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 

Oe cvcvkbvasaeestakausaless 21.00 to 21.50 

i: pceegueans eabucdebiles 22.50 to 23.00 

Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 23.00 to 25.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 

Ss "EE MER hekdob oc seaman $19.00 to 19.50 

DEP Ghulebanenesarecanesé 17.00 to 17.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

ID Si asks areca ws gicdein ga OS o We Mec $24.50 to 25.00 

i Me boace Wad caaee she cole te 23.00 to 23.50 


Iron Mill Scrap 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


ee Re cate ae ah wed $26.00 to 27.00 
OS EE. SR eae 24.50 to 25.00 
ree 27.00 to 28.00 
Me Civescedshecesucts 23.00 to 23.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 30.00 to 32.00 
2b Baxsbweksedecese 24.50 to 25.00 
i i ae eee 25.00 to 25.50 
PY Own Benvcchcubakctube 24.00 to 24.50 
DY Sheba wecashEpkeweeeetaé 24.00 to 24.50 
ee ee 21.50 to 22.00 
OE Becancecccecsh 20.00 to 21.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)...... 27.00 to 27.50 
WEED -bdsccccct¥ecece 26.00 to 26.50 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $22.00 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, ungraded.... 17.00 to 18.00 
Dn WedetagidedhdeWnbee eéoe 18.50 to 19.00 
ee eee 18.50 to 19.00 
RE Eee 17.50 to 18.00 
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Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


YARD WROUGHT 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1......$26.00 to 27.00 


CITY WROUGHT 


New York, long (dealers)........ 21.00 to 22.00 
BUSHELING 
Gee GUE» Ba dab dbabccececnst $20.00 to 20.50 
CEE, Gat cubkdaceceeunes 16.00 to 16.50 
Sn Ph Bespeccoececcenes 18.50 to 19.00 
Coe, BO Ba cwcdcccccces «++ 15.00 to 15.50 
tC Mk Bawhedsccces duke 22.00 to 24.50 
isi: Becuiic ch cies encman 20.00 to 21.00 
ES ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 20.00 to 21.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
BN) she sinieccecceseuni $15.00 to 15.50 
i + caine omieneosn0t eben 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 18.50 to 19.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania (blast furn.) 17.00 to 18.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical)... 24.00 to 25.00 
DT: #0+9des ees Ges od Geb en 12.50 to 13.00 
EEE ee Pe. 14.50 to 15.04 
ee Pe: CD a. cones cknwas 14.00 to 14.50 
Pe Gude ee tendecst eves 15.00 to 15.50 
Dt anhGh  cianchan ao ode 7.50 to 8.00 
NS doa h we cuigheukies one 12.00 to 13.00 
tt tithiwaeh sdacnbéetansaee 13.50 to 14.00 
Pt CED iccccsstuekeoes 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (blast furnace) (dealers)... 11.50 to 12.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
a Be $18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago neces obedeeeeeeones 13.75 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 22.00 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical)... 24.00 to 25.00 
Cleveland. «....... béunesodnesee 16.00 to 16.50 
Dt Scns ches Cap eewethasbe 13.00 to 13.50 
Dn. Dieieensntenaded>«« 17.50 to 18.00 
New- York (dealers’ price)........ 16.50 to 17.00 
CEE banebasacces oock onwe 11.00 to 11.50 
RE eRe TT ee 12.00 to 13.00 
tials «he e60ewheesoa4 17.50 to 17.75 
0 ea eer 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (blast furnace) (dealers)... 11.50 to 12.00 
IRON AXLES 
eet td erabbeousdeus $44.00 to 45.00 
DD sstedtascatececscessoee Gene te Gaae 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... e 40.00 
DD “ocedgdéunbeenasecededée 35.00 to 3ui.ut 
ih, Sn cesbbesoudiansenacnes 36.50 to 37.00 
PE. obeaccccosceseocosonces Bee Deane 
CT. oot veneee veesdc does 23.00 to 23.50 
RE ope baabeece ceenne ces 29.00 to 3u.00 
IRON RAILS 
Dt “cel «ec tihé Gbdanowdeoees 28.50 to 29.00 
DT tec0n den0 6e0640000600 27.00 to 28.00 
Se, BP ceaccoesececccoeeedes 27.00 to 27.50 
DE seseddecsceesuececeons 25.00 to 26.00 
CD lg che vetsecvecesossne 23.00 to 23.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
GORE cccccoscvccccnecccoscs 21.75 to 22.25 
GEES oti ccccccccoces P 17.50 to 18.00 
PR: wébecnecececesaveeses 20.00 to 20.50 
CRE cc cccdsvcccesesccece 15.00 to 15.50 
GRATE BARS 
GED ccctcccccccicscccccses 28.50 to 29.00 
EEE precece cececesecconds 22.00 to 23.00 
tt. \chuleth<eneadueeedell ». 21.00 to 21.50 
Mt GG. ables ct aeons sececeedas 17.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 25.00 to 26.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Sn, Me. sodecccseuséesen $16.75 to 17.25 
Dt SE  divccdcesevesec 18.00 to 18.50 
Dh Mn. sedéecetsccodens 17.00 to 17.50 
ete GED ng bocce ccc cccece 13.00 to 14.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
SD Feo wh cs bavsgiessebsess 22.50 to 23.00 
Fastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 17.50 to 18.50 
BUNT: cc ccccecsceccsccccccecs 14.00 to 14.50 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
ED -cewdksectccocenessicns CROROAR® 
Ge BD abe acebdusesocccccess 29.00 to 30.00 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
SE « neice bekb b@ctnes eaten $31.00 to 31.50 
Bey MD kK cea mceeccsdscececss 26.00 to 26.50 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
AXLE TURNINGS 


DC: tit ce ecbdeeéenedoeee $18.00 to 18.50 
Eastem Pennsylvania ........... 19.00 to 20.00 
eee GEUNEED cccccceccdcsces 15.00 to 15.50 
eT 16.00 to 16.50 


DD cadh nen kenectesésacne® 19.00 to 19.50 
2) iter cence anak’ eceeues 17.50 to 18.00 
DS. seeéoecdwowscanecedeees 17.50 to 18.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
CE Sr ees Pee $32.00 to 33.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 32.00 
DE sendsecesasendsanadeée 34.00 to 35.00 
i My sisederseeeseveeedess 34.00 to 34.50 
Buffalo see cesecvedcaceccosscos Ge eae 
Tn setsdecesekeaceceaceed Ge ae 
SP en PD a6 cacseecsce 28.00 
PR i. codseniggeedeecend 28.00 to 29.00 
Boston (dealers) .......seeeeees 27.00 to 28.00 
SHAFTING 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ $26.00 to 28.00 
Pn “eee te dian cdg tseb ot 31.00 to 31.50 
New York (denalers).........c00- 26.00 to 27.00 
DED?  capebeGebaweesec seeded 30.00 to 30.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 

CAR WHEELS 
Pe Oe sicncctoussabud $31.00 to 32.00 
PR MEE ‘ecac out cebaaeae 24.50 to 25.00 
Dn hte ctadescadnaese 29.50 to 30.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron........ 29.00 to 30.00 
Dh Mh cig covendaue aes 26.00 to 27.00 
ah MDs teskdseneecunees 26.00 to 26.50 
8 Pe eee 27.00 to 27.50 
Dn, OOP cosobsovesdees 26.00 to 27.00 
Birmingham, tram car........... 26.00 to 27.0) 
DE Chvestebeiees det tewanéas 25.00 to 26.00 
OTT TT TTT TTT 21.50 to 22.00 

NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Pittsburgh, cupola ............ $30.00 to 31.00 
Se EE cette cdeaseecone 34.50 to 35.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola...... 31.00 to 32.00 
a ES 30.00 to 30.50 
New York, cupola (dealers) . 27.00 to 28.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1, cupela........ 25.00 to 25.50 
Birmingham, cupola ............ 26.00 to 27.00 
a i Pic ¢eesecesens 32.00 to 32.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 32.00 to 32.50 
De ccbenaveewectesecencess 27.00 to 27.50 
ER cc ccvcccecesovecsooeces 34.00 to 35.00 
Dn secesenneee ete ¥6esee 566 30.00 to 31.00 

HEAVY CAST 
a ee Gls occecet sneer 24.00 to 25.00 
PD. cbdbescdcoeesovecccesss 21.00 to 22.00 
PEE co ccceccvecseecceses 25.00 to 26.00 
CHUM ccc ccc ccccccsccocces 23.00 to 24.00 
BORE nc ccc cccccccveseccccess 28.00 to 28.50 

MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ..... ee0eeed $25.00 to 26.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural .......... 22.00 to 23.00 
Chicago, railroad ..........s005. 28.00 to 29.00 
Chicago, agricultural ............ 28.50 to 29.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad..... 25.00 to 27.00 
Cleveland, railroad ..........++. 25.50 to 26.00 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 18.50 to 19.00 
is MEE ‘cccocseseces 24.50 to 25.00 
St. Louis, agricultural.......... 23.50 to 24.00 
Cincinnati, railroad ............. 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
OUGGE, GHEERE cccccccccsccces 23.00 to 24.00 
DE (ekdadustcocnsccosesece 22.50 to 23.50 


' Miscellaneous Scrap 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 

PD snbeuuwed Kevaceusces $30.00 to 31.00 
PD antccogedessveesSee cece 31.50 to 32.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 32.00 
DE cdéiubbececeting ss ease 28.50 to 29.00 
i Mn. Kepvesovttecedeeseses 32.50 to 33.00 
Dn, «<cedespie tn dieses t 27.00 to 28°80 
Be GEE oe cecccecscccese 26.00 to 27.00 

LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
DED. «= Secneeveecoccoesececes 23.50 to 24.00 
DE: SOU cfccccesescssacveves> 23.00 to 23.50 

BOILER PUNCHINGS 
CS - xccxctncncdacsuscscecee $26.00 to 27.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .........-- 27.00 to 28.00 
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DAYTON, 0.—The Mead Pulp & Paper Co. plans a 
machine shop, 2-stories, 60 x 250 feet. 
makers, 
Plans 


DAYTON, 0.—The Vaile-Kimes Co., pump 
has reincorporated as a $1,000,000 company. 


are under way for the erection of a large plant. 

equipment will enter into a 
erected by the Stanley Mfg. 
labels and thin 


DAYTON, 0.—New 
3-story building to be 


makes perfume bottle 


machinery. 


Co Company 


metal labels for 


DAYTON, O The Dayton Tractor Co. has bee 
incorporated with capitalization of $250,000 and plans 
to manufacture tr: E. A. Brenneman, Harry 
Gaseho, J. |} Isaac Warner and A. M. Inder 
I orporators. 

Miami 


, 


DAYTON, 0.—The Miami Brass Foundry and 
Co ich headed by Ben Semmelman, will erec 
The companies have 

150,000 


installed core 
ty of pounds of 


ay New 


have been 


d ying 
furnace 
installed. 


equipment and ten 


DAYTON, 0.—-Edueational Toy Mfg. Co., capitaliz 
Dayton instead 


$25,000 decided to locate in 


taken over the Custer 


street The 


and has 
orth Ludlow company 
and other mechanical 
ph al ringfield, Mass., is presi 


H. Robertson, general manager 


Dennick & Co., 1415 East 


heavy and light bronze 


thelr 


DAYTON, 0O.—-William 
"ifth reet, manufacturers of 
erecting a 2-story addition to 

pper floor to be used as a core room, 
yom and racks for core boxes, while th 
divided into 
while the 


rooms In addi 


lower floor will be two sections one 


used as an office other will 


machinery and shipping 


ddition, company is modernizing 


MANS The Barnes 


mach 


NEWARK, 0 The Ohio Sash Weight 


with $15,000 capital, 
Hones and others. 


The Kennedy f : has 
Myron Kennedy, Clarence ter and 


metal 


been 


manufacture p. oducts 


Work on an addition for 


being 


CANTON, O 
Sweeper Co 


The building will be 80 x 170 


NORTH 
rushed to 
feet. 


suction 


plans a 


feet, te 


TOLEDO Acme Specialty Co 
manufacturit ildis }-sto , 45 100 


Soller 


Works has been 
Reinhold W 


Krenz |} 
pital, by 


TOLEDO, 0O The 


0 por 1 with $20,000 ¢ 


Krenz, M. K. Kureth others. 


WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, O The Fayette 


incorporated with 
George A. Hye 


has be 


G. D 


Gravel 


Sand 


proposses build a 


si 10.000 


ky Color & Chem) 
$70,000 capital 


nd others and 


LOUISVILLE 
} 

PIKEVILLI I The Kentucky 

{ pureh equipment for its 

Coal & 
mining 


plant 
Coke 
plant. 


Ashland 


ASHLAND, W. VA The 
Co. will build a $200,000 tipple and 


W. A. Phillips is general manager. 
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HUNTINGTON, W 
incorporated 
Myers 


has beer 
Stoody, J. §& 
W. F. 

MOUNDSVILLE, W 


Co contempiat 1 


Stoody 


$300,000 
MOUNDSVILLE, W 
contract to erect a 


tamping 
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POWHATAN, W. VA.—The Mohawk Coal & 


additions to mi 








Business in Canada 














LAKE TEMISKAMING, QUE. 
Union Bank build Ottaw on 
ts for pul 


power development 


met 
LATUQUE, QUI 
mprovem t to 
MONTREAI QUI 
Ltd ha be 
powe p 
$6,500,000 cap 


Hart, Julian ( 


Ont 5; re 
plant here 
g ines 
GALT, ONT 
ope. at 
HAMILTON, ONT 
the B. Greening W ( 


LARDER LAKE, ONT 
Co I Ont 


00,000, 


ADNT 
nN 


1 sewage disposal 


rt Pay s clerk 


TORONTO, ONT Th Scale 
Oo porated to 


ul, by William H. Mak 
west; Harworth Atki 


Automat k 


manufact . 
ntiiac ture ) 


TORONTO ONT 
o | 


$100,000 cap 


The Canadian Mine Shovel (Ce 
d to manuf ‘ tiny 


with $100,000 


Jackes, room 202, Lumsden 


orporate 


val shovels, etc., 











New Trade 


ublications’ 








MACHINE TOOLS furret lathes, horizontal bo 
ing and drilling 1 t vertica boring m 

1 too 
trated in a 4-page circula ecently published by the 


Gisholt Machine (Co f W General 


grinders ., are described and illus- 


univers 


data 


hooklet 


OIL ENGINES 


prehensive id 


COMBUSTION 


from P 


CONDENSER EQUIPMENT evised ind set 


larged bulletin entitled Cc Pumps, Cooling 
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n published by Wheeler 
Co Carteret, N J The 

ind describes late deve'opments 
Illustrations and descriptions 
et condensers, barometrix 

centrifugal pumps, rotative 

ir pumps, steam jet air pumps, 
draft coolli towers, feed water 


ind d ver 


SWITCH. Controller 
nd circu y 4-page 
nduct 
witch 
thee horse 


$40 or 


ju 


a delay 


metals molter glass, in 


nd for checking thermocouple 


pyrome | 














